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To THE 


REA DER. 


44 


57 51 + has outlived the Love and Piety he owes 


2 to his Native Country : by my Native 


ieties which it natarally abounds with, for the Uſe 
ant and excelling Rivers which water it; nor the 
rom which it ſupplies other Parts of this our habi- 


able Globe, with the ſuper-abundance of thoſe Coms 
nodities wherein it excels, and whereof the Inhabi= 


* 


. 2 


* 
59 


P O L 0 * 


HAT Man his lived long DP why 


a | Country, I do not mean the fertile and 
a 5 744 pleaſant Soil of Britain; nor tha ſweet - 
* temperate Climate of it; nor the manifold Va- 


ꝛoble Havens, and abundance of moſt oy en Ports, 


ants of thoſe Parts ſtand in need; and where the 
aters flow, as well as ebb, as if "they invited the 
orld to trade with us, as well as we with the? 
But by my Native Country, I mean the Conſtitutians 
md — of the Engliſh Monarchy, which have - 
ontinued for near Nine hundred Tears, viz. ſince 


d Conveniencies of human Life ; nor yet the pleas - 


„ King Egbert made a Decree, that laying aſide the. | | | 


ts ; An Apology to the Reader. 


Names of Britains and Saxons, the whole Nation of | 
phat part of Britain under his Dominion, ſhould be 
called England. _ ITS © 
© Under theſe Conſtitutions and Laws, have all 
_ Engliſh Men ever ſince, without any Act of their 
own Will, been born in Subjection, and by them have i 
been protected in their Lives, Liberties and Eſtates; 
and to govern by theſe Conſtitutions and Laws have 
been the Claims of our Hereditary Monarchs, who 
have ever ſince governed England; and though the 
Succeſſion of the Kings of England have been often | 
changed in the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman Race 
e Kings; yet theſe Laws and Conſtitutions have | 
been ever ſince preſerved, notwithſtanding the At- 
tempts of many of the Kings of the Norman, and I | 
may ſay of tht Scotiſh Race too, to have ſubverted | 
them, which, I believe, is more than can be ſaid of 
any other Monarchy in the World, out of Britain : | 
Ss that in our Engliſh Government, the Conſtitution | 
and Laws of it are as well the Rules of the King's | 
Dominion, as of the Subject ': Allegiance to the King; 
and when the Majeſty of the King is arrayed in 
Judgment, Juſtice, and Mercy, then for his Sub- 
 gefls to reſiſt him, is High Treaſon in this World, | 
and Damnation in that to come : and, I think I may | 


truly ſay, no People in the World are more Honou- P 
ors of. their Kings, yet more jealous of preſerving | 1 
their Conſtitutions and Laws than the Engliſh ; ; 
whereby they have preſerved their Government, non 7 
France and Spain, whoſe Government was like ours, 
haus loſt theirs. | V 15 
+ But when the Kings of England will not mal: 

the Laws and Conſtitutions of England to be thei) 1 
Mill, but their Will differing from theſe to be the 
\Laws and Conſtitutions of it; then a divided Do- ls 


minion will neceſſarily follow,” and it will be impoſſible] 
fer the Subject to obey both : The King _ put. 


oy 
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| Obedience of his Subjects, upon Minions and Fa- 


ſhall be the Fel who ſhall forſake him, when any Ad- 

verſity ſhall come upon him, Our Chronicles give 

= Inſtances hereof in the Reigns of King John, Hen, 3, 

= Edw.,2, and Rich. 2. And the Deſign of this 

IX Treatiſe is to ſhew the Conſequences that have been 

produced hereby in the Ryigns of the Kings of the 
cotiſh Race. | 


| do not abrogate old Laws, or impoſe new, or raiſe 
Monies from the SubjefF above the Revenues of the 
oe 
la 


= Crown, without Conſent in Parliament; and hereby 
the Kings of Eng | 
dience of their Subjects, and are freed from the Im- 
put ation of Tyranny in Sanguinary Laws, and from 
Oppreſſion in the Taxes granted in Parliament, which 
no abſolute Monarch is; and are more abſolutely 
= obeyed in both, than any abſolute Monarch, who 
makes his Will the Law of his Subjects. 3 
The Diviſion of the Will of a King of England, 


theſe prevail againſt the divided Will, for both are 
incompatible, and cannot ſubſiſt together: But this 


= Laws and Conſtitutions of it. And I ſubmit my ſelf 
to the Judgment of any impartial Reader, if this 


Do ; and Motion to the Ambition of the Factions in Eng- 
ſable land, Scotland, and Ireland, which not only rai- 
p {ed | Civil Wars in all 5 them, but brought De- 


In this regular Monarchy, the a 4 of England | 


3 himſelf. out of God's Protection, whoſe Vicegerent b 
in governing by the Laws, and miſplaces his Ma- 
a of N 5 . . 5 ROW : 
jeſty which is founded in the Honour, Love, and 


wourites, whoſe Servant he makes himſelf ; and theſe 


reign in the Love and Obe- 


does not only diſtract the Allegiance of his Subjects, 
ſo that the divided Will of the King muſt neceſſarily 
prevail over the Laws and Conſtitutions f it, or N 


Diſtract ion gives Life and Motion to the ambitions 
Humour of Male- cant ente, who are impatient as _ 
well of Regal Government, as of ſubmitting to the © 


- 
* 
, 


Divided Will in the Prince did not give that Life 


ſtractia | 


* : Dad f 
by 


An Apology to the Reader, 
ſtruction upon King Charles the Firſt, as well as the 
Laws and Conſtitutions of them, However, I will 
take Notice of the Loyalty of the Engliſh Nation 
both to King James the Firſt, and King Charles. the 
Firſt, that tho theſe Kings were foreign born to our | 
| Laws and Conſtitutions, yet it patiently ſubmitted to 

their Vſurpations for above Thirty five Tears ; where- 
as, when King Charles the Firſt thought he had 
wholly ſubdued this Kingdom to bis Will, and en- 
deavoured to have done the ſame in Scotland, (his 


Native Country) the Scots would not endure it ſo 1 


many Weeks as the Engliſh had done Tears, but roſe 
ainſt it firſt in Tumults, after in open Arms; and | 
the diſcontented Parties in England joining with | 
them, however disjoined from one another, Ae 
on thoſe Civil Wars in all the Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, which procur'd Deſtruct ion 
to the King, as well as the Kingdoms, | 
In writing this Hiſtory, I cannot ſay with the 
nable Baptiſta Nani, I have any Command from my 
Prince, or any other to do it; neither will I pretend 
to ſuch great Advantages as he had gratis, by a free 
Acceſs to the Records, and moſt ſecret Counſels of 
my Country; tho" I muſt not ſay, I have been wholly 
deſtitute of 424 of ſuch an Undertaking would 
ty 


render me guilty of the higheſt Arrogance ; but 
what thoſe have been, I Judge not pertinent here to 
relate, they will beſt appear by the Work it ſelf : Tet 
I can ſay with Nani, that I have not ſuffered iy 
ſelf to be defiled with Partiality (which hath ſo pre- 
vuailed in all the Writers of the late and preſent 
Times that I have ſeen ) but paſſing by the Privi- 
lege of venerable Antiquity, which to a face of ii 
Truth hath another cloſe adjoining, that of Falſhood, || 


haps to Reproof, and that I might render a Teſtimo= | 


1 have choſen fro expoſe my ſelf 60 Trial, and per- þ * 


ny of Authority to Poſterity, to write the Story of the y * 


preſent Age, tothe Age it ſelf. And I am not only 


* 


hed 
Sj © 
- | $f 
#3 
"8 
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An Apology to the Reader. 
duced hereto by the Authority of ſo noble an Hiſto- 
an, but by the Reaſon of Hiſtory : For many Acci= 
nts and Circumſtances, which are no part of the 
ecords of Time, and which ſoon die and are for- 
tren, are ſo interwoven in Hiſtory, as to make it 
tire, and of one piece, and which not only enliven 
aud create pleaſure in reading of it, but without 
em Hiſtory becomes disjointed, and is made up of 
Noten Piecec. ; 


Ad I can, in part, ſay with the noble Nani, and 


| I | bis own Words, That to compoſe Hiſtories is 


cred, and not to be undertaken but with an 
right Mind, and undefiled Hands; and for 
Mat Cauſe, the Memory of them was conſigned 
the Temple, under the faithful Cuſtody of the 
Thief Priefts, as the Witneſs or Truſt of thoſe 
at went before, and the Treaſure of thoſe that 
ould come after; not to be handled but as a 
Religious Thing, and with great Caution. In 
Mum, the Hiftorian taking to himſelf an abſo- 
jute Dictatorſhip, nay, an Authority more than 
Human, over Times, Perſons and Actions, go- 
erns Fame, meaſures Deſerts, penetrates in- 
Mentions, diſcloſes Secrets; is with an undiſtin. 
uiſhed Arbitriment over Kings and People, the 
Mudge of Ages paſt, and Maſter of thoſe to 
ome; Abſolves or Puniſhes, Deceives or In- 

Fructs. Whence, not without Reaſon, the Pen 
f Writers may be compared to the Lightning, 
Which ſtriking out but one Letter from the Name 
Ceſar Auguſtus, made him a God; betauſe 
raiſe is axhing ſo tender, that one Daſh makes 
Iuſtrious, and a little Blot Infamous; and the 
Fenſure of the World thereupon, is ſo ſevere, 


4 o 
2 — * : . 3 : 1 4 . 


Karin the Tuſcan Tongue is 2 God. See Svet. c. 97. 
Mongo TT NIL 


-— a 


tthtnt it either conſecrates to Eternity, or pro- 


' 
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| ſcribes to Infamy. For my ſelf, I know not what 
elſe to wiſh, . but that every one would take upon 
him to read this Work with the ſame diſinte- 
| refted and innocent Mind with which I have 
wrote it, confining my Confidence in this one 
thing, that the preſent Age will not be fo un- 
juſt to me, nor ſo ungrateful to Poſterity, as to 
deny me the Opinion of Sincerity. | 9 


* 


— 2 Ga tz» N 
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' It was Nani's Felicity to write the Stories of the 


Times, when the Prudence of the Venetian Senate, 
not only preſerved their State from the Tumults of 
War, wherein Chriſtendom was engaged, but in 4 
- great meaſure was Arbitrator of it : So that the Wars | 
which Nani writes of, were like Thunder afar off ; | 
yet herein Nani expatiates his Story in a ſhort time, | 
ſcarce thirty Tears, into a large Volume; whereas, | 
without looking after any thing Abroad, but what re- 
lates to my Story, I am contratied to the unhappy | 
Story of my Native Country, to ſhew from what 
Cauſes ſuch a Train of Conſequences have followed; 
that England, which before was the Ballance which 
turned the Scale of the Aﬀairs of Chriſtendom to 
that ſide it inclined, not only fell from this envied i. 
Height, and became the moſt deſpicable of all other 
States, but ſunk into the moſt miſerable State of 
Abject and Pity, | 5 

Im the rather induced to write the Story of theſe 

' Times, becauſe the Hackney-Writers of them (at 
leaſt thoſe I have ſeen) have not only taken things 
inthe midſt, without aſſigning the Cauſes ; but being 
intereſted Parties, their Writings have been either 
Fulſome Flatteries, or Inveftives againſt one another, 
tending to the fixing of the Diſtempers of the Par- 
ties, without regard to the Publick, or aſſigning the 
Canſe of the Diſtempers : But herein I except the 


 Colleftions of Mr. John Ruſhworth, who, tho 


intereſted in the Factions of the late Times, hath ſa 
FOE £ Faith- 


what 
upon 
ſinte- 
have 
one 
un- 
as to 


F the 
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aithfully deliver d them over to Poſterity ; and 1 
ould have wiſhed, (tho I know not from whence he 
ad it) that he had not mentioned in that part of King 
ames his Speech to the Parliament, 18 Jac. that the 
Parliament is made up of the three States, the King, 
he Lords and Commons : and this ts the main part of 
1s Collections which Franklin and Nalſon ſo carp 
t; yet both theſe differ not only from one the other 


or 1 have peruſed them with it, according to the 
opy which Mr. Petit has taken. 5 

For my part, I can truly ſay, that as I never com- 
lied with any of the Factions in the late or preſent 
Times; ſo my Anceſtors ſtood firm to the Laws and 


Liberties of the Nation, and were Sufferers, both 


before, and in the late Troubles and Civil Wars: and 
in theſe Circumſtances, I am leſs diſpoſed to favour 


or flatter any Party, than another who is intereſted 
in any one of them, 

| I expect it will be object ed againſt me, that in 
writing this Hiſtory, I have ſometimes been tran- 


ſported into an Heat unbecoming an Hiſtorian : I 
anſwer, that it may happen a Man may be angry, 
and not ſin, eſpecially when the Offence relates to the 


Diſhonour of God, the King, or the publick De- 


ſtruction or Diſtract ion of the Country, where Men 


are protect ed in their Lives, Liberties and For- 


tunes; but f 1 have erred herein, I ſhall but be in 
the Number of Lactantius, who wrote the Relation 
of the Death of the perſecyting Emperors of the 
Chriſtians ; and of Suetonius and Tacitus. 


It was the unhappy Fate of Europe, that the 
| Miſeries and Calamities which ſucceeded the Divi- 


ded Will of the four Kings of the Scotiſh Race, 
from the Laws and Conſtitutions of this Nation, 


were not terminated within the Limits of the Ring- 


doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, bur 


| were the occaſion of the firſt Riſe, and growing 


Gran 


u reciting it, but from the Record of Parliament, 


E. 


4 * 


XII 


unlamfully print et. | : 


ing an Imbeliſhment, that they were an Incumbe« i f 


moſt part impract icable. 


we proceed to account for the —— Part. He || 


. 
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Grandeur of France, through the boundleſs Ambi: 
tion of Cardinal Richlieu, and the preſent French 
King, both by Sea and Lend, as well to the Terror 
of Chriſtendom, as of theſe Nations: and this 
Story will, in ſome meaſure, trace the Steps of them... 
This Treatiſe, I ſuppoſe, will diſpleaſe two fer : . 
of Men, whom I will never take care to pleaſe: 
One, who exalt the Divided Will of the Prince a- 
bove his Royal Capacity in governing by the — 3 
tions and Laws of the Kingdom : The other, thoſe || 1 
which are impatient under Regal Government, and i F 
the Conſtitutions of this Kingdom. 4 
I have been more particular herein, e fe not- 
withſtanding the Calamities which this Divided þ 
Will of = King had brought upon the Nation in the 
late Civil Wars, and after ; yet after the Reftora- | 1 
tion of King Charles the Second, the Nation was 
more Sadly rent into Diviſions, under the Names f 2 
Whig and Tory, than it was before the Wars; 
and theſe laſt having the Dominion of the Preſs, | . 
and Favour of the Court, made it their Buſineſs to 
irritate and provoke all others not of their Faction; 
and if any oppoſed them by Writing, when they 
could not anſwer, to perſecute them for printing 
without 4 Licence, t ho not . in it jar, Jet 5 


Thus far A.. Coke” s own Preface to bis His * 
ſtory, which we have given you entire, except a few 
ſuperfiuous R epetitions, that were ſo far from be- 
rance to it; much the ſame may be ſaid of his Ap= 
pendix about Trade, which running now in a diffe= 
rent Channel, his Rules and EI ents are for the 


As for the Author himſelf}, it may not be im- | | 
proper to inſert a Line or two concerning him, before 


war 
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mbi« | Bu younger Grandſon. by a fourth Son of Sir Ed- 
anch ard Coke, Kr. Lord Chief Juſtice of both Benches 


; the Reign of King James I. and in his Time, justly 
1 wcquiring 4 great Eſtate in Norfolk, and other Coun- 


h 4 ſue Male from the three eldeſt Sons, 85 our Author's 
"7 ephew, his eldeſt Brother's Son, who marrying the 


litu- 4 ady Anne Osborn, a Daughter of the late Duke of 
hoſe Leeds, was the Grandfather of Mr. Coke, the pre- 


3 ent Poſſeſſor. Mr. Roger Coke had his Education 


me time, ſeem'd to be his principal Study, and he 
cquired great Knowledge in ſeveral Branches of that 
Mppious Science: That of Commerce he likewiſe took 
uch delight in, and wrote ſome Treatiſes of it, 
1 < | F 5 — . 
ore particularly about the Fiſhery ; but tho, in his 
Day, he had good ſpeculative Notions in Trade, he 


- pas not ſo fucceſsful in the Practice of it, which, 


Annuity out of the grand Eſtate of the Family, which, 


View, not long after he came into the Poſſeſſion of it; 
that he liu'd for ſome Tears within the Rules of the 


* 4 her of it : We have begun with the Origin of his Fa- 
fn 0, and baving rraced bim from bis Borth through- 


1 ecame in a Condition to bring about ſo great a Work, 
oe have been very particular in all the Paces of it, tall 
= Crown was ſettled on the Heads of the Pr mn 


ERR, 


4 Feputed the Oracle of the Laws ; which learned Perſon. 


With ſome other Incidences, brought him into Diſtreſſes, 
aud the beſt Su pport he had, was an Hundred Pounds 


I miſtake not, was ſettled upon him by his Ne- 


ect, and died 2 Batchelor about the Seventy ſeventh _ 


ut the Courſe of his Life and Actions, to the Time he 


xiiiĩ 


ies, it devolved, in Proceſs of Time, upon failure of 


the Univerſity of Cambridge, became well versd 
ſeveral Parts of Learning, and wrote a Treatiſe a- 


ainſt Hobs' Leviathan. The Mathematicks, for 


Tube Author having ſcarcely touch d upon the Hi- 
ory of the Revolution, it was thought neceſſary, in 
ur Additions, we ſhould look back to the grand Au- 
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xution thought to have been intended towards the Be- 
--  Sinning of the ſecond Period; becauſe, tho? ſo many 
Tr'.ears have ſince elapſed, we have not been able to ſer 


riod. 
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and Princeſs of Orange, and the Declaration of War 
againſt France, with which we. conclude the firſt Pe- | 


Me have choſen to paſs over in Silence, the Re-revo- 


it in its true Light. It's not the Part of Hiſtorians 


ts fix an Odium on 
= Aſſurance of the Truth of the Facts, and moſt mate 
rial Circumſtances attending them. The other remark- 
alle Events have been carefully and faithfully related | 

to the Death and Character of Queen Mary, with Wh 
which the Period ends. . | 


terval of. Tranquility, 


ouſly in the Eyes of all her People. 


net Precaution enough to ſecure to his Qu 


Damry, tho ſhe 


| bis Death and Character. 


Party of Men, without full 


In the third, you have the Continuance of our Civil 
arid Military Affairs, and the ſecret Springs 
which the Peace of Reſwick was negociated and 
niſhed,. and William III. acknowledged, by his Grand 
Enemy, King of Great-Britain, notwithſtanding the 
Oppoſition you will find made by King James, towards 
whom, the French were ſo inſincere, that they took 
| ueen her 
brought a Fortune of Four hundred 
thouſand Pounds, and that even paid by France. _T 
Ii the next, beſides our Domeſtick Affairs, you will 
ſee the Cauſes and Intrigues, whith after 4 ſhort In- 
neref; arily led us into another 
War, and the Alliances and Preparations made by the 
King towards it; bat that Prince not living to put his 
Schemes in Execution, we conclude the Chapter with 


The War, during the firſt Tory. Adminiſtration in the 
ueen's time, was carried on with uncommon Vigour 
and unexpected Succeſs Abroad; and our Affairs at 
Home 'were managed with ſo great Unanimity, ſave 
the Bickerings between the Lords and Commons about 
the Occaſional Conformity Bill, and ſome other 
Matters, that her Majefty's Reign ſhone moſt glori- 
12" > BP 
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An Apology to the Reader. 


Var The Aſcendency obtain d by the Whigs, ſoon occa- 
pe- n d Anger and Diſcontent, as appears by the 
urch of ngland*s Ade morial, which we have given 


vo- In at large, with a view of preſerving it to Peſterity ; 
However, the War, if poſſible, went on with greater 
ceſs It was, during this Adminiſtration, that 
he beſt part of Brabant and Flanders. were reco- 
ans ered out of the Hands of the French, great Ad- 
full „ ces made towards ſettling Charles III. on the 
r- rone of Spain, and ſuch Impreſſions made | 
Wrance it ſelf, that the Enemy ſued for a Peace, * 
ſincere ſoever they proceeded in it. And to Crown the 
hole, the Union of the two Kingdoms was now effett- 
I; upon which, ber Majeſty valued her ſelf more 
han on any other Incidence of her Reign, 
Aﬀairs, after this, taking another turn in favour of 
he High Church Party, how they managed during the © 
nuance of the War, and the Negociations of Peace 
Utrecht, and what enſued thereupon during the 
Remainder of the Queen's Life, will beſt appear by 
he Hiſtory it ſelf, which we conclude with her Death 


acter. 
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England, the Kingdom of Frame was 


Britiſb Sea, from la Breſle on the Eaſt, 
where this River, which parts Nor- 
mandy from Boloignos, diſcharges it 


»\tude of 50. Deg. North, and; 47 7 from whence 
» Weſt and by South it extends it ſelf to Portſal in Bre- 


* 


to Calas, whi 
40 Minutes. 


upon the Bay of Biſcay, France extended it ſelf to 
St, Nan de Luz, which is the Frontier to Spain, in 
the Latitude of 44 Degrees; and from St. Jean de 


in the Latitude of 42 Deg. 30 Min. 
From Perpignan on the South to Piedmont, on the 
Eaft towards the North, it was buunded by the M-- 


Eaſtern Parts of France to the South were bounded 
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DVTRODUCTION 


= — HEN King James I. became King of 
bounded on the North with the 


ſelf into the Sea, and in the Latj- | 


zaign, abqut 340 Miles diſtance, and in the Latitude 
of 48 Degrees; and North and by Eaſt from ia Breſſe 
ch lies in the Latitude of 30 Degrees, 


+ From Portſal to the South, inclining into the Eaſt, 


Luz, Eaſt and by South, it extended it ſelf along the 
Pyrenean Hille. to Perpignan in the County of Reſilion, 


diterranean Sea, and from Calas on the North; the 


by the eee Netherlands, Lorain, Alſace, the Stats 
of Geneva, Savoy and Piedmont, The Continent was 
near three-fold more than England, including Mal. 
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_—__ INTRODUCTION, 7 
Before the Reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella im the = 
Year 1474. Hain was divided into Six Kingdoms, 
whereof Four were Chriſtian, viz. The Kingdoms 
of Caſtile and Leon, Arragon, Navarre and Portugal ; ip 
and Two Mahometan, viz. Granada and Murcia, But il 
when King James came to be King of England, all WE 
theſe Kingdoms were united under Philip III. King 
of Spain ; Ferdinand and Iſabella having conquered the Mk 
Kingdoms of Granada and Murcia, after Iſabella's Death 
Ferdinand conquered Navarre, and Philip II. claimed 
and conquered Portugal in 1584. after the Death f 
Don Sebaſtian, who was overthrown and lain by the 
King of Fez and Morocco in 1580. All theſe King- 
doms thus united, were greater than France by about 
One third. Spain thus united, is a Peninſula, ha- 
ving con the North-Eaſt and South-Eaſt the Pyrenean 
Hills; on the North-Eaſt is Fontarabia, and on the 
South-Eaſt Cape de Cyrtux; the reſt of Spain is envi- 
roned by the Bay of Biſcay on the North, by the 4.- 
lantick Ocean on the Weſt, and South to Gibralter, | 
and to the North-Eaſt by the Mediterranean Sea from 
Gibralter to Cape de Creux. 2 OA 
The North of Spain, viz. the North of Biſcay and 
Galicia, is in the Latitude of 44 Degrees North; and 
the South Parts of Audaluꝛia and Granada, in the La- 
titude of 36 Degrees, 30 Minutes: but the Extent 
of Spain about the middle Region of it from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is more than from North to South, being near 
14 Degrees, 20 Minutes in Longitude. _© 
The Iſle of Britain is the gretteft of Europe, it may 
be of the World, for ought is certainly known; at 
leaſt, none is comparable to it, except Madageſcar 
or St. Laurence, an Japan, if it be an Anand. he 
North of it is in the Latitude of 58 Degrees North, 
the South-Eaſt in 51 Degrees, and towards the Weſt 
incl ines into the Latitude of 50 Degrees. It is boun- 
ded on the South by the Channel, or Brizzſs Sea; on 
the Eaſt by the German Ocean; on the North by the 
: Deucaledonian Ocean, and on the Weſt by the Vegi 
vian. Es 7 | MOVE OTE. Bf: ALT 
Britain is divided into Two Kingdoms, England 
and Scotland; England, including Wales, is above one 
third greater ; but incomparably a better nears 
$2018 : ertile 
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| INTRODUCTION, 

Fertile Soil, and a more temperate Climate, in a 
5 8 orthern Climate, lying South of Scotland. | 

= The Kingdom of Schr/apd hath ſeveral Iſlands de- 
wal ; Mending upon it on the North and Welt ; on the 
But North is a 25 of Iſlands, or Rocks, called The 


, all Preades : I cannot tell whether they be diſtinguiſh'd 
King Py Names; but on the North of theſe, in the Lati- 
| the Jude from 60 to 61 Degrees, lies Shetland, or Shotland, 


hich the Romans called Ultima Thule; and on the 
| Weſt are the Hebrides ; the moſt conſiderable of them 
Ire the Iſles of Mul, Sly, and Lews, | 
Beſides Ireland, and the Iſles of our Weſtern Plan- 
tions, the Iſle of Man, which lies between Lanca- 
ire and Ireland ; the Iſle of Angleſey, which lies be- 
Veen Wales and Ireland; the Iſſes of Wight, Guernſey, 
nd Jerſey, which lie in the Britiſb Sea between Eng- 
nd and France ; and the Sorlings, or Iſles of Silly, a 
not of Iſlands about a Degree Weſt of the Land's- 
nd of Cornwal, are in the Dominion of the Kingdom 
of Eng/anud. | | 3 
8 Ireland is a Kingdom and Iſland, depending upon 
e Kingdom of England, greater than Scotland, and 


ind ear as big as Eng/and, excluding Wales, and is near 
nd f an oblong Figure, unleſs the Province of Munſter 
La- lines towards the Weſt, near a Degree into the. 


puth. The North of Ireland lies in the Latitude 
f 55 Degrees, 30 Minutes North; and the South- 
aſt iu the Latitude of 52 Degrees, 30 Minutes; and 
ze South-Weſt in the Latitude of 51 Degrees, 40 
Iinutes; the Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt is near 4 
egrees, 20 Minutes Longitude, 3 

| Ireland, on the North, is bounded by the Deucale- 
ian Ocean, on the Eaſt by St. George's Channel, 
the South by the Atlantich, Ocean, and on the 


h, 

+ eſt by the Verguvian Ocean. 102 

n- It will 9 to open the Deſign of the 

n ſuing Treatiſe, if we look back to the 3 +; 

ze | the Roman Weſtern Empire, and ſee what kind of 

* overnment ſucceeded in the Kingdoms of S ain, 
5 ance, and England, and ſo take a View of the Cau- 
s of the Ruin of the Weſtern Empire; and herein 

E ſhall follow Helviaus his Chriſtian Vulgar ra. ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As Britain was the firſt Country which received 
the Chriſtian Faith, fo Conſtantine the Great, the firſt 


of all the Chriſtian Roman Emperors, was born a 


Britain, and became Emperor in the Year of Chriſt 
306. A Prince who, as he excelled in Chriſtian 


Piety, ſo was he adorned with all Moral Vertues re- 


quiſite in ſo great a Prince; and being zealouſly ad- 
Qed to propagate, the Chriſtian Faith and Reli- 
jon, he chiefly intended theſe above all other 
Things; but herein he met with great Oppoſition : 
nor could he attain theſe Ends, without ſhaking the 


* 


Strength and Foundation of the Conſtitutions of the 


.* 


Empire. 


Por in propagating the Chriſtian Faith and Reli- 


| 2 Conſtantine was not only oppoſed by Diocleſian, 

axentins, and Maximin, (who were Emperors be- 
fore him) but by his Copartner Licinius in War; and 
the Chriſtians, if they had been all of one Piece, 


were not ſufficient to ſupport the Empire againſt 


the far more numerous Geztiles and Jews. Add here- 

« $4 a ; 7 _ a 
to, that in the Rage of the late Perfecution under 
Dioclęfian, Maximinian, Maximin, and Maxentius, the 
Cbriſtians were ſo ſore perſecuted, that excepting 
their Faith and Piety for Chriſtianity, they were 


unfit for any Civil or Military Employment; but 
ſo far were the Chriſtians from being of one Piece, 


that they were rent into the Seas and Factions of 
 Marcioniſts, Montaniſts, Novatians, Donatiſts, and Sa- 
bellians; and in the Tenth Year of Conſtantine, Avius 
broach'd his blaſphemous Opinion of our Saviour's 
not being God from all Eternity, being the Lear of 
F f 19 N 
Wie do not read that the Romans, before the Em- 
1735 became Chriſtian, ever made War upon an 
Nation upon the Account of Religion; and thoug 
there were many Sects am them of different 
inions concerning their Gods and their Attributes; 


and of God's Preſcience, Fate, and the Liberty and{ 


Neceſſity of Human Actions, yet the different Sects 
never went farther than Brawls and endleſs Conten- 
tions with one another; they never upon that Ac- 
count made any Schiſm gr Separation from the 3 


— 


annere 5 
lick Worſhip and Service of their Gods preſcribed by 
the Laws of the Empire. | | b 

And as among the Gentiles, ſo among the Jews; tho“ 
the Opinions of the Phariſees, Sadduces, and Eſſeans 
were as wild and extravagant as thoſe of the Hea- 
thens, yer theſe were never eſteemed by theni to be 
Acts o Fa Religionz nor upon that Account did 
they diſpenſe or ſeparate themſelves from the pub- 
lick Worſhip and Service of God preſcribed by Law. 
Whereas the different Sects of the Chriſtians not 

only baptized their fond and wicked Opinions, many 
of which were the ſame with 'thoſe of the Gentiles; 
by the Name of Religion ; but took Occafion from 
thence to ſeparate Abd disjoyn themſelves from the 
Communion, or publick Worſhip and Service ot 
God preſcribed by publick Authority: So as Con- 
ſtantine had a very difficult Task to govefn the Em- 
ire in this diſtracted State, not only of the Gentiles, 
ut of the Chriſtians. But ſince Religion is the 
higheſt Act of Piety, Devotion and Gratitude, which 
Man can return to God for his having preferred Man 
in his Creation and Generation above all other Crea- 
tures, in giving him not only Dominion over cya 
but much more by enduin Man with an intellectual 
and reaſonable Soul, apable of eternal Happineſs ; 
and ſince Religion is not only miſtaken in the Name 
and Exerciſe, but made at this Time as much a Stalk 
ing-Horſe to cover Mens Pride and fantaſtical Opi- 
nions, as it was in Conſtantine's Time, and fince, to 
the Scandal of, Chriſtianity, I hope theReader will 
not loſe his Time e ing the Difference 
between Chriſtian Faith, and Chriſtian Religion, and 
herein what is to be aſcribed to God, and what is the 
| Chrifian Faith is a firm Belief and Reliance upor} 

God's Promiſe revealed in the Old and New Teſtament, 

to the end that Man by his Faith and Obedience to 
the Precepts which God requires of him herein, ma 
be made capable of Eternal Happineſs, from whic 
he was fallen by the Diſobedience of our firſt Parents 
ſo as Chriſtian Faith is the Effect of God's meer 

Grace and Favour to Man, wherein Man is only pa- 

ſive in believing in God 1 N revealing himſelf, 75 | 
op | f nee 


2 
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x 
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„%  InCTLOSDETTION. . 
ſubmitting to the. Precepts which .God requires in 
the Scriptures. e N 

Chriſtian Faith does not abſolve Man from any of 
the Moral Dutles which God requires of him by the 
Law of Nature; but more ſtrictly obliges Man to 
them, not only in his Speech and Actions, but for- 
bids all Immoral Thoughts and Intentions : fo that 
Chriſtian Faith is ſo far from being incompatible with 
human Peace and Society in this. World, that Man 
is more obliged hereto by it, than by the Law of 
P.... ͤ vv ge br re Eaera dt ppg 
Chriſtian Religion is a conjoining of two or more in 
honouring and praiſing God for the publick Bleſſings 
they enjoy by God's Favour, both as being by his 
Grace and Goodneſs received into the Communion of 
Chriſt's Congregation, as alſo being protected in 
their Lives and Fortunes in their ſeveral Societies 
and Governments : So that Chriſtian Religion is the. 
Act of the Will of Man in Conformity to Chriſtian 
Faith; and Chriſtian Faith and Religion differ, as 
Man's Underſtanding and Reaſon: God made Man 
without any Act of Man's Will, an intellectual Crea- 
ture, to inform all his future Intentions, Speech and 
Actions; and it is the Will of Man to intend, ſpeak 
and act reaſonably, or conformable to his Under. 
ſtanding. So that tho' Chriſtian Faith be the ſame 
in all Countries and Places, yet Chriſtian Religion 
muſt neceſſarily be different in different Countries 
and Places, as God, in his Providence, is pleaſed to 
govern the World in them. „ OTE Of 
Thus the Children of Iſrael were obliged to join 
together in celebrating God's Honour and Praiſes, for 
his Deliverance of them out of their Exyptian Bon- 
dage, and for his immediate Government of them, 
and preſcribing them Laws for the Support of this 
Government, and for God's revealing himſelf to 
them in the Old Teſtament; which other Nations to 
whom God had not thus revealed himſelf, and thus 


* 


governed, could not do. 5 

So all Chriſtian Countries and Kingdoms are as 
well obliged to join together in honouring and praiſ- 
ing God for the publick Benefits they receive, in be- 
ing protected in every Government in their Lives 


IN TRO Due TIN. 


Providence in governing the World being after diffe- 
rent Manners, in divers Places, ſo muſt the Religion, 
or the Manner of celebrating God's Praiſes, be diffe- 
ring in them. In England we arc obliged to honour 


| Laws peculiar to this Nation, and by being deliver'd 
from the Popiſh Conſpiracy in 1605, c. but other 


U 


not join ein with us, nor we with them. 

| Religiow, or the conjoining of Men in honouring 
and praiſing God for the publick Benefits they equally 
receive from God, is the higheſt Duty incumbent 
upon Man: for tho' God, by à peculiar Providence, 
| foreſees and provides for all Men in ſeveral manners; 
it may be, not for two alike in all the World, and 
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in theſe particular 3 by the publick Laws 
W and Governments of the different Places wherein 
they inhabit. 3 e 
Chriſtian Religion being a conjoining of many in 
celebrating God's Praifes, and in Prayers for God's 


and Prayers are ſuppoſed to be uniform and fore- 
bor the higheſt Duty of Chriſtians) Supplications, 
for all Men, eſpecially for Kings, and all in Authority 
under them ( though at this Time not only the Roman Em- 


Life in all Godlineſs and Honeſty : for this is good 
and acceptable in the Sight of God our Saviour, who 


God, Supplications, Prayers, Interceſſions, and 


- 


. 
1 3 
: 


and Fortunes in this World, as well as in being re. 
_ ceived by God's ſpecial Grace and Favour into the 
Communion of Chriſt's Congregation : But God's 


and praiſe God, that we enjoy God's Bleſſings by. 


| Nations, which do not partake with us herein, can- 


alſo for theſe in daily Varieties : yet Men are ſecured 


continuing his Mercies and Bleſſings; theſe Praiſes 


known, that all who meet, may join with one Voice 
and Mind in them; and therefore St. Paul, 1 Tim. 2: 


Prayers, Interceſſions, and giving of Thanks be made | 


prrors, but all Kings,” and thoſe in Authority, were Heathon 
and Idolaters) that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 


will have all Men to be ſaved, and come to the Know- 
ledge of the Truth; for there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and Men, the Man Chriſt Jeſus. © 
If therefore by Divine Precept or Command from 


Thankſgiving be to be made for Heathen Kings and 
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Obedience can be, where there is no Command to 
theſe Offices are the ſame, and common to both, ſo 


them into one Incorporeal, or or, re Body ; and 


of Wiſdom, as well in all publick as private Actions : 


and has ſet fatal Periods to them, as well as to the 


or both; ſo has he not in viin commanded all King- 

live juſtly and peaceably with one another: and un- 
der theſe only ean Kingdoms and Nations hope for 

Peace, and God's Bleſſing upon them. 


Kingdoms and Nations which is the dene of 


r * 
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iſtrates, much more are Chriſtians obliged to 
make all theſe for Chriſtian Kings and Magiſtrates. 
All Kingdoms conſiſt in the mutual Office of 
Commanding and Obeying, ſo that it is as well the 
Duty of Kings and thoſe who are in Authority to 
command, as it is of the Subjects to obey; and no 


which it is due; for where there is no Law, there 
is no Tranſgreſſion, or Omiſſio n.. 


Tho' theſe Offices be diſtinct in their Relations, 
to the Governors and Governed, yet the Rules of 


as that they ought to be foreknown, as well to thoſe 
in Authority to command, as thoſe who are ſubject 
to them; theſe Rules are the Laws and Conſtitu- 
tions of every Kingdom and Country, which unite 
under theſe is Mankind in different Plates, in divers 
Manners, maintain'd in Society -arid'Gohcord, *- 
The Offices of Commanding and Obeying, are not 
only reſtrained to Moral Speech and Actions, but 
extend to Religious; for the Fear of God « the Beginning 
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o that all Civil Nations to whom God had not re · 
vealed himſelf, however they miſplaced their Dei- 
ties in Oſyrz, Iſis, Jupiter, &c. worſhipped their Gods 
in publick manner, and had thoſe Rites and Cere- 
monies which were performed by ſeparate Perſons 
ordained thereto; 8 „„ 

As God governs the World, and all Creatures in 
it, ſo does he govern the Kingdoms in the World, 
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Life of Man, and all other Creatures ; yet as he has 
not in vain given Laws to Man to govern his Inten- 
tions, Speech and Actions by, and made him to ſub- 
fiſt in the Labour of his Body, and Cares of his Mind; 
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doms and Nations to honour and ſerve him, and to 
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So that it is not the Extent of the Territories of 
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WS: their well-peopling only, but their Unity in Re- 
igion and Civil Government; for by theſe, ſmall 


ſſtraction and Difſth 


{ heſe II be more. | 
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\uthority,-:and often from the Subjects. It was 


lomon's Wives, 1 Kings II. that turn'd, away his 


diſtracted the Iſraelites into Factions, which in time 
brought tlie Babylonyo Captivity upon them, from 
vhich they never returned. 


and thoſe in Authority, which enfeeble the Strength. 
of Kingdoms and, Nations, ſo does the Oppreflion, 
and Injuftice of Kings, and Magiſtrates, when they 
Ware. not God's Miniſters for their Subjects Good, 


damage of their Subjects: Thus Reboboam to hu- 
them before his Subjects, and threatned to oppreſs 
not only from himſelf but from his Father's -Houſe 


for ever; and became ſb poor and feeble, that the 
King of Egypt took Jernſalew, and made Spoil of all 


» 7 Fd 


him. It was 4hab's Covetouſneſs and Injuſtice, in 
he Murder of Naboth, and, ſeizing his Vineyard, 
that God not only diſinherited his Poſterity, but 
doted them out from the Face of the Earth ; 


ger Bp 7 SES Hen PN. 
And as {hin Diſcord in Religion and Eee may 
| ority, ſo it 


begin wi 


the King, and thoſe in Aut 


Wem but ibe Number of People in them Nor is. 


Dominions increaſe upon others, which are in Di- 
nion: And where Kingdoms or 
Nations become \diftrafted or divided, either in 
Religion or Civil Government, they become, how 
great ſoever they be, ſo much more enfeebled, and 
tending to outward and inteſtine Diſſolution, as 


And as Diſcords in Religion often ariſ e from Kings, 


zour- his Favourites bred up with him, preferred 


them more than his Father did; whereby he loſt 
the Dominion of ten of the twelve Tribes of Iſrael, 
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| Theſe: Diſcords in Religion and Juſtice; have 
heir Beginnings oft-times fro 15 and thoſe in 


Heart from the Religion which God commanded, 
which was the Cauſe, ver. 11. that God rent his 
Kingdom of: Iſrael from him, and gaye it to his Ser- 

want Jeroboam; and it was Jeroboam's Idolatry which 


make Kings Inſtruments. ef their vile Ends to the 


he wonderful Riches, which his Father had left 


INTRODUCTION. 
ray from thoſe ſubje& to them. It was the Peopl 
contrary to God's immediate Command, that forſook 
the Religion and-Worſhip which was commanded Wl 
them, and ſet up the Molten Calf to be adored and 
worſhipped, Exod. 32. and: it was the People which 
twice conſpired to depoſe Moſes from ruling over 
them, Numbers 16. which brought ſo great a De. 
ſtruction upon them. „ HR 
I do not queſtion, but it was the intolerable Ty. 
ranny and Oppreſſion of Diocleſian, Maximinian, Max-. 
imin, and Maxentius, as well as their horrible Perſe- 
cution of the Chriſtians, ſo livelily deſcribed by 
Lafantius, which gave {o great a Reputation to the 
Chriſtians, and made Conſtantine's Paſſagę to the Ro- 
man Empire more defirable, not only. by the Chrifti- 
ans, but even by the Gentiles, Nor was the Roman 
Empire at any time of a greater Extent, unleſs un- 
der Trajan, than when Conſtantine became ſole Em- 
eror. . 25 ons bg. 

a Whereas this Roman Empire in the Body of it, 
was never in ſo diſtracted and feeble x State; for 
tho' Conſtantine, in regard of the Excellency of his 
natural Diſpoſition, was univerſally acknowledged 
Emperor, yet above all Things endeavouring the 
Propagation of Chriſtian Faith and . — and 
by his own Authority, without the Concurrence of 
the Senate, he granted an univerſal Tolerætion of 
Religion to all Sects of Chriſtians, as well as u and 
Gentiles, and not only diſcharged the Chriſtian Cler- 
gy, which by the Conſtitutions of the Empite (when 
they were not otherwiſe perſecuted) were ſubject 
to give their Attendance” upon yg ho Arey 
Sacrifices, and watch' and ward for Security of the 
Pagan e 5 but made the Chriſtians capable of 
receiving Legacies, and of all publick — 
ſo as the Chriſtians were not only in an equal; but 
better Eſtate than the Gentiles, and upon il} Occaft 
ons had the Preference of Conſtantine's Favour. 5 
But however this diſpleaſed the Gentiles, it did 
not content all ſorts of Chriſtian Heretieks and 
Schiſmaticks, who were ſo obſtinate in their Opini: 
ons, that all the Endeavours Conſtantine could uſe, 
would not reconcile them: For beſides the . \ 
os 1 5 | oun- 
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I Ix TR oDUCTION 
Council, he called four more, viz. at Gaul, Ancyra, 


»ple I 
Th co. Caſarea, and Lavodicea, But when the Hereticks- 


nd Schiſmaticks would not ſubmit to. theſe, Con- 


ore granted them, and left them in the ſame ſtate 
hey were before he became Emperor, yet not ſub- 
ect to further Perſecution. e 

RE This was fo far from redrefling the Factions, that 
hey became more bitter againſt the Orthodox Chriſti- 


lax. ins than they were before, and the Gentiles counte- 
rſe- ¶anced the Hereticks and Schiſmaticks herein, ſo 
by hat in many Places were Tumults and Diſorders z 
the nd many bitter Invectives, even againſt Conſtantive 
Ro- imſelf, were uttered: by them. So that the whole 
iſti- ody of the Empire, was rent and torn into Parties 


d Factions, and Conſtantines Time wholly taken 


nan = 
un- p about them, to the neceſſary Neglect of the 
Im: nore important Affairs of the Empire. 


f | To this State did the deviliſh Pride of theſe Here- 
Wicks and Schiſmaticks reduce the Roman Empire; I 


" it, 
| bor y deviliſh Pride, for they were not content to ſub - 
his nit, as Chriſt's Servants, to obey him in thoſe plain 
ged nd eaſily intelligible — of the Goſpel, burlike 
the (ei fer would be wiſe in underſtanding our Saviour's 
and MW lorious Attributes, which as they are incompre- 
of enfible to Human Underſtanding, ſo without in- 
of ding God's Prerogative, which he has not com- 
ind zunicated to any Creature,/ no Man ought to enquire 
ler- to them: and this Miſery attends all the wild and 
hen xtravagant Opinions, not only of the Chriſtians, bur 
ect f all the Sects of other Philoſophers (or rather 
wal ophiſters) about God and his Attributes, that be- 
the ſounded in their fantaſtick Brains; they will 
"of mit to no Rule which God requires of Man to 
but ontention apd Confuſion. 1 e 
PY Theſe Hereticks and Schiſmaticks not content to 
e Cos partners with our Saviour in his Attributes, 
did tended their blaſphemeus and extravagant Opini- 
ind Ins into the Objects of Religion (which neither the 
in: eus nor Gentiles ever did) a Lie in diametrical Con- 
ſe, adiction; for Religion is a publick Conjunction of 
Ms en in celebrating God's Praiſes for the publick 
m- Ss EN | Ble ivgs 
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7 time reſtrained them from the Privileges he be- 
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| Bleſſings they alike received from God whereas "0 


theſe for the Love-ſake Opinion of their own Con- 
ceit, disJoined themſelves from celebrating God's 
Praiſes for the Benefits: they alike received from 
God, as Chriſtians : How could the monſtrous Opi- 
nions of the Marcionifts, Manichees, Novatians, Arians, 
Sabellians, and Donatiſts, abſolve theſe from joining Wi 
with their Fellow-Chriftians in giving God Thanks 
for their Converſion to the Cbriſtian Faith, and for ³ü 


their wonderful Deliverance by Conſtantine, from the 2 
Rage and Perſecution of Dioclefian; Maximinian, Max- 


entius and Maximin? 


This was the Gratitude and Piety which theſ WW 
Men returned to God and Conſtantine for their De. 


liverance: and if they made Things thus bad in 
Conſtantine's Reign, they made them much worſe Wl 
after his Death; for notwithſtanding all the pious 


Endeavours of Conſtantine to the contrary, the Arias 


above all other Sects, had over- ſpread the Face of 


the Roman Empire, and his Son Conſtantius became 


an Arian, and not only revoked the .. Privileges 
which his Father had conferred upon the Orthodox 
Chriſtians, PR the Arians (if they were 
worthy to be called Chriſtians) before them, but 
by ſeveral Councils at Hie, 22 and in the 
, Eaſt, (for Conſtantine divided the Empire between 
his three Sons; Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans 
and the Eaſtern Empire was given to Conſtantius) re- 

vok ed all the Decrees of the Nicene Council. 
Nor was the Empire in a much better Condition 
in the Weñ, for Arianiſm had 'over-ſpread the Meſtern 
as well as the Eaſtern Enipire; md though Conftans 
were not a Perſecutor of the Orthodox Chriſtians, as 
his Brother Conftantins was, yet Liberius, the Biſhop 
(or, if you pleaſe, the Pope) of Rome; was an Arian; 
and one Felix became a Competitor with him in hi 
Bi ſhoprick, or Papacy. In this Hurly-burly Rood 
the Roman Empire after the Death of Conſtantine; 
wherein Civil and Military Diſcipline became neg- 
lected, till the Reign of Julian the A4poſtate, which 
was but 24 Yeats after the Death of Conſtantine... _ 
Julian (who ſucceeded Conſtantius) put the Caſe 
further than the Arians, for they would Wow one 
| | at avt- 
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creat : viour's Divinity to exiſt to Eternity, though they 
Con- nied it from Eternity; whereas Julian would not 
25 ow him to be a Prophet; and for the ſhort Time 
Ovi his Reign, he made it his Buſineſs to reſtore 
: PE aeuiſi; and to that End revoked all the Powers 
+ nd Privileges Conſtantine had granted the Chriſtians, 
ns nd granted a general Indulgence to all Sects of the 
_ briſtians, yet recalled all exil'd Biſhops, whether 
_ atholick, or Heretick, ſo that there was a Con- 


fon among them in the Execution of their Offices; 


Max. ut in all he countenanced the Hereticks againſt the 
heſ tbodox. | e 55 

nete % However, Julian being a Martial Prince, and the 
De- „ins having in theſe Confuſions of the Roman 
d in Empire, made Invaſions upon it; Julian raiſed a 
r le reat Army, and marched againſt Sapores, the King 
1 f Perſia: But in this Expedition Julian died, having 

1 8 


eigned but one Year, and eight Months, to whom 
via: ſucceeded, who was a zealous Orthodox Empe- 
or: But the Gentiles under Julian diſliking Jovian, 


eges 4 nd the Chriſtians being in Feuds and Factions, Jo- 
'0dox ian was forced to make an inglorious Peace with 
oo: : WS 2p ores, and delivered up the City of Niſibs to him. 


However Jovian reſtored the Orthodox Chriſtians to 
he Privileges and Immunities which Conſtantive had 
ranted them, and left the Pagans and Hereticks to 
hemſelves: But Joviau's ſhort Reign, being but 
even Months and odd Days, could perfect no great 


zealouſly Orthodox, and Yalexs as fierce an Arian: Va- 
lentinian granted a general Indulgence of Liberty 
o Pagans, and all ſorts of Hereticks, but favoured, 


ton To Jovian, Valentinian ſucceeded, who took his 
E Brothet Valens to be his Colleague ; Yalentinian was 
tan: 


an ; the Orthodox: But Valens denied Liberty of Religion 
21 o the Orthodox, though he granted it to all other 
0 Sets and Hereticks, and alſo to the Pagans, 
111; In the third Year of the Reign of Valentinian and 
ef BT” alens, Valentinian made his Son Gratian à Co-part- 


ner in the Empire; and having reigned 11 Years 
died, leaving his Sons Gratian and Valentinian Em- 


App, 378. and ng, mention is made of his [flue. 


perors, but Valens died three Years after him, viz. 


„ 5 
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By this Time Arianiſim had over-ſpread the Face 
of the Eaſtern Empire, and was ſo eitabliſhed, that 
the Orthodox Chriſtians were forced to exerciſe 
their Religion in obſcure Conventicles; beſides the 
= „ or Weſt Goths, though Arians, had over-run 

Thrace, even to the Gates of Conſtantinople, 

Gratian was Orthodox, and in this diſtracted 

Eftate of the Eaſtern Empire, was ſore preſſed up- 
on by the Germans in the Weſtern ; ſo that he judged 
his younger Brother Valentinian no ways qualified to 
reſtrain the warlike Progreſs of the Goths, or ſettle 
the Eaſtern Empire; and therefore choſe Theodofins 
for his Calleague. Theodoſws was a Spaniard by Birth 
as well as Trajan, 2 moſt devout and Orthodox Chriſti- 
an, and a moſt valiant and expert Soldier: So that 
as Trajan was the moſt glorious and auguſt of all the 
Heathen Emperors, ſo was Theodeſins (at leaſt after 
Conſtantine) the moſt renowned of all the Chriftian 
Emperors ; yet it was his Fate that he ſhould ſee 
his Native Country to be the firſt that fell in the 
Ruin of the Roman Weſtern Empire. ' _ 

Theodoſius was made Emperor in the Year 379, 
and forthwith raiſed an Imperial Army, and march- 
ed againſt the Goths, and gained ſeveral fignal Victo- 
ries over them ; and in the Year 380 entered in 
Triumph into Conſtantinople, where he found it a 
much more difficult Task to re-eſtabliſh the Ortbo- 
dor Chriſtians than to vanquiſh the Gathse for the 
Arians above 40 Years had been poſſeſſed of the 
Revenue belonging to the Church ; their Churches 
rich and ſplendid, and their Service magnificent; 
and the Orthodox being poor, and out of Poſſeſſion 
of any Churches, or Revenue, it was impoſſible to 
redreſs theſe in an inſtant," but by Degrees; ſo that 
it was ten Years before Thbeodoſius could re-eſtabliſh 
the Orthodox Clergy, and ſuppreſs the Arian. 

In the mean Time, viz. Ann. 381, the next Year ' 
after Theodoſirs ſettled at Conſtantinople, Alaricus, King 
of the Wit Goths (who were Arians) ' marched 

through Maſa, now called Hungary, Germany, and 
Gaus, into Spain, and without any Fighting, or Siege 
that we read of, took Poſſeſſion of the greateſt 

Part of Spain? 80 much was the antient Roman 12 

| „ we 
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ike Diſcipline neglected, while the Chriſtians were 


hat theſe Feuds and Diſcords among themſelves ; ſo 
iſe hat Hain which held the longeſt Wars againſt the 
the Romans of all their Conquered Dominions in Europe, 


yas the firſt that was rent from the Roman Empire, 


vithout a Sword drawn in its Defence. | 


: i 


ted But $ain was too great to be wholly poſſeſſed by 
up- he Goths, ſo. that about 40 Years after Alaricus had 
red doſſeſſed himſelf of the other Parts of Spain, Gunde- 
"to Wc King of the Vandals, Anno 410, marched quite 
tle hrough the Body of the Roman Weſtern Empire, 
ſtus nd without any Interruption, pierced to the moſt 
rth emote South-Weſt Part of Spain, called Bætica, and 
ſt ere planted themſelves, and called it Andaluzia, or 


andaluzia, or the Country of the Yandalss 
I have been a little more particular in ſetting 


ire, that the Occaſions of the. like might be avoid- 
din the other Parts of Chriſtendom, as well to avoid 
e like Conſequences, as the Scandal to Chriſtia- 
Wity thereby; and the rather, becauſe that the fond 


Ke, Fat RET = 5 pA KORS LE + Sdn} 8 Bets 


79, MPpinions which are broached in theſe Times, are 
h- extravagant and wild, as thoſe in the Time of 
o- Hantine, and after; and Men as obſtinate in them, 


d ſo conceited of them, that they make them the 
Pbjects of their Religion; and think themſelves 
ereby diſcharged from joining with other Chriſti- 
is, in celebrating Praiſes and "Thankſgiving to 
od, for the. publick Benefits they alike par- 
e. i e e | 
St. Paul truly calls the Brawls among the diffe- 
phy ; becauſe they tended to no Edification, or 
rds; and was never more offended than when the 


ul, another of Apollo, a third of Cepbas, &c. where- 


ar 

12 che Unity of Chriftians was rent into endleſs 
d uds and Factions. 5 | te; 
id And as the Dogmatizing of theſe Philoſophers 


Wr rather Sophiſters) was vain, and tended to no 


Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle, and al 


own the Cauſes of the Ruin of the Roman Weſtern Em- 


t Sects of the Grecian Philoſophers, vain Philo- 
nefit, but cauſed endleſs Contentions and Diſ- 


W:cidians became diſtracted into Sects, I am of 


od, but ill, ſo are the Kg > Topicks, Phyſicks 
the Diſquifitions - 
8 ant” -* 
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allnd Diſtinctions of the School-men, about the At- 
tributes of God, Angels and Saints, Cc. and tend 

to no Edification' : For I fay, that by no Rule, or 
Method of Axiſtotles Logick, was ever any Progreſſi. 
on.of Learning in any one Propoſition in any Art, 

or Science 3 if another can ſhew it, it lies on his 

Part, for I deny it; and I will he particular here. 
Eclavins in his, Shylium upon the firſt Propoſition 
df 'Exclid's. Elements, endeavours to deinonſtrate it 
by Ariſtotle's Logick, in three Syllogiſms, and two ( 
rolſaries, (ſuch as they are) and +: leaves it not 


only unconclyfive, hut ſays by this Way it cannot 
7 otherwiſe be done; and therefore not only he, but 
all other Mathematicians, not only in their Com- 
ments upon Euclid, but all other Mathematical 
Learning, rejects this Way of Reaſoning, and he: 
takes himſelf to what he had ſaid before in his De. 
maonſtration of it. As if all Light of Reaſoning 
weee ſo ſhut up in Clavius his Brain, that becauſe he 
2 does not ſee, the reſt of Mankind muſt be hlind; 
and what is that Way of Reaſoning that he betakes 
bimſelf to, but by hudling the Principles of 
Geometry into Confuſion, without Order or Me. 
thod of Reaſoning, to make a Concluſion, like x 
Deich Reckoning of Altem-al ? From hence it is 
dhat there is no Method or Order of Reaſoning ob- 
ſerv'd in Geometry, whereby this noble Science is 
rendred ſo perplext, that of ingenioug. Men, nat p 
one in twenty can underſtand it, and no Reaſon is gi. 5 
ven of any one Propoſition of our moſt uſeful Vulga 
Arithmetick, whereby it becomes crampt up to ſome 

few Rules, without further Poſſibility of Progreſs. 
And I ſay, if Ariſtotle's Lagick be of no Uſe in 
Scientifical, and Demonſtrative Learning, then can. be 
not it be in dialeGical and probable; for if any Mid: 
| the Premiſes of a Syllogi/mz be but probable, or un N 
OG certain, the Concluſion will be leb probahle, ane 
more uncertain, from whence endleſs Confuſion and 
Diſcbrd will follow, but never any rational, Know 7 
leqdge: and from hence it is there are ſo, many Sean 
among the Periparctichs,' which are derived: from u 
fFotle, as Branches from the Trunk of a Frets a 
„„ . Quai 


C | 
J. - ImTRObuUction .. 
Cfrvizs truly obſerves in his Preface of the Nobility 
and Excellency. of. Mathematical Learning, and we 


or ſhill have Occaſion to ſay more hereof hereafter. 
efli- I would not have carped at Ariſtotle or Clauius here- 
Art, in, if I did uot underſtand that not only Geometry 


and Numbers, but all Mathematical Learning, might 
be taught by one Method of Reaſoning, intelligible 


tion gebra, Square or Cube Roots of ſurd Numbers; 
e it might: be extracted without Error; whereby all 
Co- thoſe ſurd Propofitions in Mathematicks; which be- 
not fore could only be refolved Geometrically, may be fa 
mot Numerically ; and alſo how in Navigation, to find 
but out the Variation of Longitude in any different 
om- Latitude, if an Account be given of the Sailing; 
tical which; I ſay, is impoſſible to be done by Trigonometry, 
be- and the Tables of Sines; Secants, and Tangents 3 and 
De- to find out the Centre of any Circle; in any two dif- 
ning ferent Latitudes, and Variation of Longitude given; 
e hand the Arch of Diſtance: Nor is this Method. of 
nd; Reaſoning reſtrained to Mathematical Learning, but 


may be in other, as hath been ſhewed in The Reaſons 
the Decay of rhe Strength, Wealth, and Trade of En- 
gland, and The Þricreaſe of the Dutch Wealth; Streugeh: 
Med: Trade, $ee;tii gill 4 nes et ET bag Po 
How much better then were it for the nobler, and 
better Sort of Youth, to be inſtructed in their Mo- 
ther-Tongues in this Learning, wherein every Pro- 
poſition would beget, a new Knowledge, which may 
be uſeful to them in their future Converſation ànd 
Bufineſs; than to loſe: their whole Louth in learning 
reel and Latin, which they rarely ever after make 


. 


ome 

ſs. ſe of, which they might, if that Time had been 
ſe in employed in learning Weſſb and Iriſb; and inſtead of 
can. being inſtructed how to deal and converſe juſtly, to 
y nc peel upon by the Sophiſtry of Ariſtotle, which 
un. s. of no Uſe to them in their Converſation and Buſi- 
andes: and excites them into endleſs Brawls and Con- 
1 and entions, not only in Civil but Religious Affairs? : 
now. Having given an Account of the Reaſons of the 
dec ain of the Roman Weſtern Empire, and how like 
Aur Caſe is tb that of the Empire in its Declenſion; 


it's Time to take a View of 15 State of the Gibs and 


W by Youth in their early Years 5 and that without 4l- 


Vandals, 


* 
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| Vandals, after they had planted themſelves in Spain : 
as Grecians, eſteem all other Nations barbarous but 
if not better than either; for it was a Regular Mo- 

| lute, deſpotick Power, 
f 2 without the Conſent of the States of+ their 


theſe . the is too long to be inſerted here, yet 


about five Years before Gundericus entred Spain, Attila 


ſent Ecius (the greateſt Gener 


State than when 2 were under the Romans. To 


here obſerve the Juſtice of God upon them, That 


Salvation, without God's ſpecial Grace and Favour 
to them, ſhould not be able to ſave themſelves from 


INTRODUCTION: 
and herein:Fobſerve, that though the Romans as well 
themſelves, yet the Government of them was equal, 


narchy, wherein the LT govern. by an abſo- 
ut by eftabliſh'd Laws ; 
nor could they. make new, noralter the old, or raiſe 


Kingdoms, and this continued for many Hundred 
Years after: How many of the Kingdoms in Spais loſt 


at this Day the * of Arragon retains them : 

So that the King o 

King of Caſtile. 
In the Reign of Honorius and Arcadins, Anno 408. 


Spain never ſpeaks to them as 


King of the Huns over-run the Empire, and pierced 
into Gaul with a huge Army, 3 whom Honorius 

| of his Time) with 
an Imperial Army, which was raiſed in all. Parts of 
the Empire; ſo as Ecizs was forced to withdraw the 
Roman Legions in Britain to oppoſe Attila, nor did 
they ever return more; ſo that the poor Britains be- 
ing enured to no warlike Diſcipline, but only to 
ſerve their imperious Mafters, eaſily became a Prey 
to the Pitis and Scots, and ſo were in a more ſervile 


redeem themſelves which, they called the. Eu. 
gliſh Saxons to their Aſſiſtance, who uſed them worſt 
of all, and expelled the whole Race of them out of 
that Part of Britain, now called England. F 
But this is obſervable, That as in theſe Times WW, 
the reſt of the Roman Empire was over- ſpread with 
Arianiſm, ſo was that Part of Britain ſubject to the 
Roman Empire, over-ſpread with Pelagianiſm ; and 


theſe Men who aſcribed to themſelves a Power of 


their Enemies, but be either ſlaughtered by them, 
or expelled their Native Ceantry upon the Earth. | 


The 


— 
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Heathen, yet was their Government, as well as that 
of the Goths, a Regular Monarghy, and ſo continued 
in all the Dynaſties of their Kings; and yet is conti- 
nued, notwithſtanding the ſeveral Attempts of many 
of the Kings of the Norman, and 
the contrary. | | 
About ten Tears after Ecius recalled: the Roman 


# 


tred Gaul, and conquered ſome Part of it, which he 
called France, after the Name of the Franks.; and 
Pharamond was Heathen 3 and ſo was Mero veus his 
Succeſſor, and Childerick, his Son; and ſo continued 


was the only King in the World, which was not Infi- 
| del, or Heretick. | | | | 
However, the Government of the Franks, as well 
as the Goths and Saxons, was a Regular Monarchy, till 
the Reign of Charles the 7th, about the Year 1430. 
which was above a thouſand Years after the Franks 
planted themſelves in Gaul. | 4 * 
If we look back into the Reign of Henry the 2d of 
England, we ſhall find him, it may be, the greateſt 
of all the Myſtern Kings; and Lord, if not of the 
greateſt, yet beſt Part of France, as he was Duke of 
Normandy and Aquitainz. in Right of his Wife Eleanor, 
Azuitain having the Ocean on the Weſt, and Nor- 

W andy the Britifh Sea on the North. 33 
But this Dominion did not laſt long, for King 
John, Henry's Son, and John's Son, Henry the 3d, en- 
deavouring to uſurp 4 more than Legal 1 
ver their Subjects, cauſed ſuch a Ferment and Diſ- 
ord in the Kingdom; and this laſted near 0 Tears; 
hat the Kings of France in the mean Time took all 
Normandy, and the greateſt Part of Aguitain from 
he Engliſh. | its 
When Kin ; Janes became King of England, Henry 
ne 4th was French King, having coinpoſed by Force 
d Clemeney the Civil Wars, which had raged near 
Wo Years all over France, and in the Year 1597, made 
Peace with Spain, which was about 5 Yeirs before 
ing James became King of England : And here let us | 

Ake à View of Hain. * A — 


The Saxons which conquered the Britains 3 


the Scottiſh Race to 


Legions out of Britain, viz. in 418. Pharamond en- 


till about the Year 490, when Clowns was converted 
to Chriſtianity 3 of whom Mezeray glories, That he 
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© - Thb' Sain were ohe third! greater than France 
' when King James came to the Crown of England, yet 
France was, I believe, fivefold better peopled, and 
generally a more fruitful Country : How this came 
to paſs, it's fit to look back upon the Cauſe of rhe 
Sterility of Men in Sai», and their abounding in 
France. 2 „ 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen of Caſtile 
and Arragon, about the Tear 1490, having conquered 
the Kingdoms of Granada and Murcia; and àagainſt 
their Faith given to the Moors; brought in the _ 
ftltion upon them, -the greateſt Part of the Moors for- 
> Took their Country, and thereby left the Kingdoms 
of Granatla and Murcia ſo much leſs peopled: And 
Ferdinand and Tſabella being addicted to the Roman 
Religion, eſtabliſhed manifold Biſhopricks and Reli- Wm 
gious Houſes in theſe Kingdoms, of both Sexes; Wl 
and the Pope, though he pleaſes to make Marriage 
a Sacrament, yet forbids it to the Clergy, and other 
of both Sexes who take upori them a Religious Life; 
whereby as the Moors leaving Spain, unpeopled it at 
preſent, ſo future Generations became ſo much leſs 
repleniſhed; by how much more People took upon 
them a Religious Habit. 3323 
But this Miſchief did not ſtop here, fbr Philip the 
24 (great Grandſon of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and a 
moſt bigotted Prince to the Rowiſh Superſtition) 
brought the Inquifition upon the Converted Moor, 
which drove them out of Spain, to the further un- 
peopling of it; and my Lord Bacon ſays, That many 
of theſe poor converted Moors became as perſecuted 
in their Exile for the ir Religion, as if they had con- 
tinued in Sain: And this Miſchief further followed, 
not only to Spain but to Chriſtendom ; for the exiled 
Moors having no other Habitatioh and Means of Li 
ving, ſet up their Trade of Piracy, in Algiers, Tun 
and Tripoli, within the Straits, and in Sallee without; 
- whereby they have been a Plague to all other Chi 
ſtians, as well as Spaniards, who trade into the Strait 
and Africk, and other Southern Countries, ever ſince. 
About the Time that Ferdinand: and. Iſabella con: 
quered Spaty,.. Columbus diſcovered the Weſt Indi; 
ind Hornando Cortex ſiding with one Part of tive Nees 
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„ MT which were at War againſt the othergHhd thereby 
0 becoming Conqueror of thoſe he foughtagainſt, he 
et got incredible Wealth, with : Diſcovery the rich 
nd Mines in Mexico. 33 
= The Blaze of this quickly flew all over Sain, ſq 
he chat the Spaniards expected Mountains of Gold in 
in rupning out of Spain into America, and therefore near 
. WE half Spain ran into America, to ſeek new Adventures 
tile chere; the covetous Spaniard not conſidering the 
red Strength and Glory of every Country conſiſts in the 
nit well peopling and governing of it; and that Deſola- 
. tion is the End of all God's Judgments upon any 
'- WS Country. 5 88 : | 2 
m Here note, That no Art or Science comes to paſs 
\nd j by Fate, Inſpiration or Chance, but by Education,' 
"an Learning, Converſation and Experience in Arts; and 
eli- therefore where-ever People are thin, they are rude, 
es; ignorant, poor, Beathenilh, and idle, 75 of little 
age Wl Uſe to their Country; and alſo where the Generali- 
ther ty of the People of any Country, be not imployed in 
ife ; WW Labours to ſupply other Men, they become a Burden 
it at to the Country to maintain them : So that Spain in 
leſs this State not only loſt their antient Virtue and Mili- 
pon tary Diſeipline, but the Inhabitants being more reli- 
| gious and idle People than in any other Part of the 
the World, became hereby not only the feebleſt of all 
nd a other Countries, but the pooreſt ; and notwithſtand- 
ion) ing the Millions of Treaſure which were yearly im- 
loo, ported into S ain, yet it could not ſupport the Lux- ; 
un. ury of the Religious, and maintain the poor idle Per- 
nam ſons in it. 1 Ee 3 TO | 
uted But Spain could not contain the bloody Superſtiti- 
con. dus Rage and Tyranny of Philip, but he endeavoured 
ved, to have brought in the Inquiſition and Caſtilian Go: 
ciled vernment into the Nether/ands, which were Provinces 
L. more rich and abounding with People, and had more 
uni great and populous Towns, than any other Part of the 
but; known World of like Bigneſs, and the Inhabitants of 
Ihr. a warlike Conftitution ; Theſe Countries were made 
tram free by Charles, ey * Father, from their Dependance 
ACE. upon France; for after Charles had taken Francs the firſt 
con Priſoner, it was one of the Articles for his Enlarge- 
dies; bent, that he ſhould remit the Fealty which thoſe 
** Countries paid him. 3 The 


Iiir 
The Fleming (for ſo the Inhabitants of theſe Pro- 
vinces were generally called, from Han ders, the great - 
eſt of them) did not as the Moors, run out of their 
Country, but ſtoutly ſtood upon their Liberties and 
Privileges, and roſe up in Arms in defence of them: 
And theſe Wars continuing above 80 Years, not on- 
ly put the Kings of Spain to a greater Expence than 
the Revenues of thoſe Provinces, and the Returns of 
the. Plate Fleets from America could, ſupport; but 
after all, above ſeven of theſe Provinces rent them- 
ſelves quite from the Dominion of $ain, and erect- 
ed themſelves into a Free State ; nor till the Duke of 
Bavaria became their Goyernour, would the Kings 
of Spain truſt the Inhabitants of thoſe which continu- 
ed in their Subjection, with Arms to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the French, whereby the Government of 
thoſe Countries became more chargeable to Sain 
than it could ſupport; yet ſo weak, that they could 
not reſiſt the Inſults of the French, nor the revolted 
Provinces: And in this State Spain ſtood when King 
James became King of England, and ſo continued (ex- 
cept the 'Truce made in 1609) till the Treaty at 
"Munſter in 1648. 5 
It hath been obſerved byme inthe Treatiſes of the Reaſon 
p the Decay of the Strength, Wealth, and Trade England, 
and alſo of the «gue! Danger of the Church and State, & c. 
Of England, how much the State of England reſembles 
that of Spain; for if the Excurfion of the - 5p "ang in- 
to America, fo much diſpeoples $air, ſo does the 
Excurſion of the Inhabitants of England into our A. 
mericau Plantations, and in repeo ling Ireland, diſ- 
| eople England ; and if the Inonifcion in Spain, be a 
; to keep out Supplies in Sain for their Expence 
into America, ſo is the Law againſt naturalizing of 
Foreigners here in England. | | 5 
It is true, no Law, or Uſage in England, forbids 
Marriage to any, for ſupplying future Generations, yet 
III leave it to the Reader to judge, if, as the Caſe 
ſtands in England, it be not worſe than if Marriage 
were forbidden to the ordinary and meaner ſort of 
People in England; for in all the Countries of England 
more poor Children are born, than can be employed 
in Rural or Country Affairs, and their poor Parents have 
| „„ oY not 
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not means to bind them Apprentice in Market- Towns 


and Corporations , which exclude all other from 
Trading with them, but thoſe which have been 
bound Apprentice, and ſerved their Apprenticeſhip: 


Nay, the 5th Act of Elix. cap. 4. excludes all from 


being bound Apprentices, but the Children of Free- 
men, or ſuch whoſe Parents had 40 Shill. per Ann. 


and by the Act of Zliz. 31. 7. no Cottages ſhall be 


built in Country Villages, which ſhall not have 4 


Acres of Ground annexed to them, which poor La- 


bourers cannat do; ſo that the poor Children not be- 
ing permitted to inhabit in Country Villages, and 
excluded out of Market-Towns and Corporations, ' 


are forced either to fly their Country, or to be Tap- 
ſters, Oſtlers and Drawers, Alehouſe-keepers, or 


Strong-Water-ſellers, if they can get a Licence: 
So little was the Intereſt of the Nation under- 


ſtood heretofore; for the Strength and Wealth 


of every Nation is founded in the Number and 
Induſtry of the Natives; and therefore to neg-_ 


lect to inſtruct Youth how to employ themſelves, 


or to debar any Man from the Benefit of his 
honeſt Employment, is not only unjuſt but im- 


politick. 


And as theſe Corporations, in excluding other Men, 


are unjuſt and impolitick, ſo are they dangerous to 
the Government otherwiſe, as they Me Marks of Fac- 


tion and Diſtinction in it; and as they make them- 
ſelves to be the only Free- men in them, whereby 


they exclude the reft of the Nation: Now let's ſee 


what a Sort of Men theſe are which claim theſe Pre- 
rogatives over the reſt of the Subjects of the Nation, 


% 


but 
wholeſale Men, who neither labour, nor are other- 


enerally a Sort of Shop-kee ers, Retailers, and 


wiſe of any Uſe to the Government; but by the 


Prerogatives of their Freedom, ſet what Price they 


pleaſe upon the Labour of moor Artificers, (who are . 

| impoſe what Rates they 
teaſe to the Buyers of theſe again of them; where- . 
preſſion of the La- 
by impoſing upon 


the Soul of the Nation) an 
y their Riches ariſe from we 

bourer, while they are idle; and by 

the Nobility, Gentry, and others, in ſelling : Where- 

as it's ſaid, and I believe it, that in Holland, a Re- 
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zilet (or if you will, a Foreſtaller) is not per ity. 
ee Lig — honeſt, an by | 
Mistortune arè fallen inte Decay; ſo that as London 
grows rich by its Freedom of Trade with the Nati- 
op; ſo Anfterdan, and other Towns in Holland, grow 
rich by foreign JJ ĩͤ0—rͤ rar: gr 
The Act 3 Jac. c. 6. is of better Authority than 
” apy thing I can 2 ah more livelily deſcribes the 
. manifold Miſchi and Abuſes both to the King and 
, Kingdom, which attended our. foreign Trades by 
Companies, excluſive to other Subjects of the Na- 
tion: III only, therefore, obſerye this in it, which 
the Act docs not; That theſe Companies who ma- 
nage foreign Trades excluſive to other Men, are 
mere tyrannous and injurious to their Fellow- Subjects 
than any of their Enemies are, as has been ſhewed 
id the Eaſt India and African Companies, and hereby 
have no reaſon io expect any Aſſiſtance from the 
er them, againſt the Inſults of the 
Wutch and, French ypon them; for why ſhould the 
Nation aſſiſt them, who have rent themſelves from 
the Nation, and are more” Enemies to it than any 


ork er STE 1 % 
Au over and above theſe unhappy Accidents, 
which ſo highly contributed to the weakuing of the 
Sþaniſo Monarchy, we ay add; angrher, that proved 
nd leſs fatal and deſtructive, and that was Queen 
Elrabetb's deſtroying their invincible Armada in the 
Year, 1588. and her aching apd, burning of Cales in 
11 0 whetein was deſtroyed duch 4n incredible Maſs 
of Wealth, that the Sanlards neyex after were for- 
midable either by SeaorLand; " this was ſo. much 


o_ 


the more, by -how much Philip the zd proved to be 
F weak, effemnate Prince, wholly governed hy Fa- 
r 
| Having taken & View of Englang\ and Spain, and 
compared che State of them, we'll ſee how they 
4 _ and in reference to France, which-lies hetween them, 
ant} le becomes neighbouring Nation to rhem both : Bl » 
France, the It be not threefold greater than Euglqna, ; 
Jie js man 05 


Dit is manifoldly more peopleq in that Proportion, 
p90 e ge with nun and populous 
reien gb n 
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Britifo Sea on the North, the Atlantick Ocean on the 
Weit, and the Mediterranean Sea on the South; ſo 


that in its Situation, it's better placed for Trade, 


than if it had been an Iſland, having Spain, the Spa- 


niſh Netberlands, Lorain, Germany, Sqvoy and Italy, to, 


trade to by Land. | eee 
Henry the 4th of France, after he. had ſubdued the 


Pqpiſh League, and made a Peace with the Spaniard 
at Vervins, in 1597, ſecured the Murmurs of the Re- 
formed; by the famous Edict of Nants; and being a 
Prince not leſs prudent in Counſel, than victorious 
in War, as well to divert the French from their mu- 
tinous and quarrelling Humour, as to increaſe the - 


Riches of Fance, gave all imaginable Encourage- 


ment to the Inhabitants in Manufactures, the Prin- 
ciples whereof abound more in France, than any other 
Country, except £ngland:;. yet added to them the 


breeding Silk-worms, and by the lively Ingenuity 


of the French, improved Silk-Manufactures above any 


other Country. 


any Nation by the Employment of People in Manu- 
factures, above other Countries, where the Inhabi- 


tants are not employed: For, ſuppoſe a Million of 
People in France were thus employed 


1y earned 20 J. per Ann. the Employment of theſe 


People are twenty Millions Benefit yearly to France, 


and this Money raten diſtributed among the 


Workmen; and whatever of theſe Manufactures are 


vended in foreign Trade, theſe will be ſo much an 
enriching to it; whereas if theſe had not been em- 


plpyed, they would have been at leaſt five Millions 


a Year burden to it, and Fance would have been in 
ſo much, a worle State to have ſupported them; 


whereas if the People be not employed, as in Spain, 
the Diſtribution of. the Treaſure out of the Indies is 


not only unequaily diſtributed, but the Charge of 


maintaining the Religious and idle Perſons, moſt 
miſerable and intolerable. Let's now ſee the State 
of England, by the 5th Act of Eliz. c. 4. excluding 


the E deen not Free- men, from working in 
Market-Towns and Corporations. We'll take a ve- 


i modeſt Eſtimgte herein; and ſuppoſe but 20000 


yearly 


Here take notice of the Benefit which ariſes to 


, and thoſe year- 
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yearly (ſcarce one in a Pariſh) be excluded, fo that 
Hereby.the Nation loſes their Employment; this, at 


201. per Ann. will be 200000 Pounds a Year loſs to 


the Nation, beſides the Charge of maintaining them, 
if they do not fly out of the Kingdom, for want of 
Subſiſtence in it; and I pray what does the Whole- 


fale and Retail Trades of Shop-keepers in them, 
contribute ta the Support of this, or of what Bene- 
fit are they otherwiſe to the Nation? + 
Henry the 4th having thus employed the Natives of 
France, and having few Plantations to exhauſt it, tho? 


Fraxce drove no foreign Trade by Sea, yet by per- 


mitting the Engliſh, Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and Ham- 


burgbers, to trade into France by Sea, and the Germans 
by Lind, it's ſcarce credible, after the long Civil 
Wars in France, in the Space of but 13 Years (for it 


was no longer between the Peace at Yervins in 1597, 


and his Death) what incredible Treaſure he amaſſed, 
' if ſo great an Author as Meſſeroy did not affirm it; 
4 


whereupon he nouriſhed a Deſign of new inodelling 
all the Weſtern Parts of Chriſtendom, (except Britain 
and Freland, which he knew would not hinder him 
in it) and Meſſary did not doubt but, he had means 


enough to have accompliſh'd it, if he had lived; 


but when his Foot was in the Stirrup to have ac- 
compliſhed this, Ravillae put a full Stop to his 
QOareer: © NHS 7 = en9s! . 

Yet France had in it no Mines of Gold or Silver, 
no more than England hath; and the Treaſure which 


England acquires, is by the Vent of our Woolften Ma- 
nufactures, and our Lead and Tin; and ſo much 
more as the Natives are leſs employed in theſe, and 


theſe are leſs in foreign Trade, by reſtraining the 
Vent to Engliſo Men, and more to Engliſh: Companies, 


fo much leſs Treaſure will the Nation acquire, and 
the Natives be leſs employed. b = 
As Fance thus abounds in People more than either 
England or Spain, whereby they acquire ſuch vaſt 
Wealth above them, by permitting Foreigners to 
trade with them ; ſo are the French Nobility (which 


include the Gentry) of a warlike and aſpiring Tem- 


er; and if this had not uſually excited them into 
mmteſtine Broils and Tumults, as Secretary Trevor 
"4 | E: © obſerves, 


a A 
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ſet bounds to their ambitious Humour. | 
But the Proſperity of France no ways daunted 
ueen Elizabeth, ſo that Henry the 4th deſigning to 
build ſome great Men of War at Bref?, ſhe forbid the 


King's making any further Progreſs in it, or ſhe 


would fire all the Ships in his Harbours ; whereup- 


on this great Hero defiſted ; nor would ſhe permit 


the Dutch ta build any great Ships, but ſhe would 


have an Account of them; and ſo having the Brill, 
Ramakins, and Fluſhing, the Keys of the Rivers of 


the Maes and Scheld, in her Hands, ſhe died with an 
uncontrouled Dominion of the Seas, and Arbitreſs 
of Chriſtendom: And in this State King James took 
Poſſeſſion of the Crown of England, with all its De- 
8 to which he added that of Scotland, whoſe 


eign is now ripe to be expoſed. 


obſerves, all their Neighbour Nations could not have 
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EG YOED Reign, if Io may back to the Be- 
ginning of the Reign of Queen Eli- 

i © 5 'A of org zabeth, 7 | compare i it with that of 
$83 4000) N this King's Reign, when he came 
e to joyn the Crowns of England and 

lrelund to that of Scotland, and there- 
by became the greateſt Monarch that governed Eng- 


land ſince King Joby, except it was in the Reign of 


Henry the — and ſome time of 15 Reign of e 
"> 


1 The Reign of King James J. 


me Sixth, hen. Normandy, and ſo great a Part of 43 Rig, a. 


of Eaglands © cf 5) | we 
This Kingdoni was never in ſo low an Ebb of Re- 
putation, and ſo dangerous a State both at home and 
abroad, as when Queen Elizabeth came to the Crown; 
her Father, Brother and Siſter, in debt, and the 
Navy Royal neglected and out of Repair; yet the 
Revenues of the Crown, beſides the Court of Wards 
and the Dutchy of Lancaſter, I ſay, the Profits of the 
Kingdom were but 188179. 45. the Kingdom im- 
broiled in inteſtine Heats in Religion, and Philip the 
ſecond of Spain aſpiring to an unlimited Dominion in 


and out of. e Calau, notwithſtanding the united 


Intereſt of England with Spain, but ſome Months be- 
fore loſt to the French; and Francs, the Dauphin of 


France, in right of his Wife Mary, Queen of Scotland, 


laying claim to the Crown of England. 


M 


Fance, was ſubdued to the Dominion of the Crown A 


Whereas, when King. James came to 2 of State of the 


Sap the Kingdom was in entire Peace. wit 
an 


| in, Kingdom 
in a martial State, and full of Honour and Re- on the 


putation abroad; the Royal Navy not only Superi- King's 
our to any other in the World in Strength, but in % 


good Repair; few Debts left charged upon the le 
{ Crown: Yet if the Exchequer were not repleniſh- 


ed with Money, the King received Three entire 
Subfidies, and fix fifteens of the 4 Subfidies, and 
eight fifteens granted to the Queen for ſuppreſſin 

the Iriſo Rebellion, and carrying on the War 5 
Spain ſome Months before, though both the Rebelli- 
on, and War with Spain ceaſed = Year he became 


| King; the Cuſtoms for Tupporting the Navy, more 
of the Reign 

of Queen. Elizabeth, and above two Millions and four 

hundred Thouſand Pounds due from the States of 


than fivefold they were in the Beginnin 


Holland (or the United Netherlands) but how the States 
became diſcharged of it, it's fit to premiſe it there, 
and how it became due to Queen Elizabeth, and ſo to 
the Crown of England. e 

Queen Elixabeth, though ſhe refuſed to aceept of 
the Sovereignty of the United Provinces, when ſhe 
took them into Protection, after the Expulſion 


df the Duke of Aujau, and the Death of the Frines 
' | » : 4 * 1 © 


roaos. 
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A. D. 1603 of Orange, yet ſhe entred into a Treaty with the 
GEEKS Stars, fun 1585. wherein it was agreed, That the 
Dutch ſhould repay her all the Monies which ſhe 
ſhould expend for their Preſervation, with Intereſt 
at 10 fer Cent, when the War was ended with Spain; 
and that two Engliſb, whom the Queen ſhould name, 
ſhould be admitted into their Council of State, and 
for Security whereof the Dutch ſhould deliver up to 
her Fluſhing, Ramakins, and the Brill, which were 
the Keys of their Country. ] 
| Upon this Agreement the Queen, for the Duteb's 
further Encouragement, gave them Licence to fiſh 
upon the Coaſt of England, which ſhe denied them 
vrhen they continued in their Subjection to Kin 
Philip; and removed the Staple of the Eng/ib Woo 
len Manufaftures from Antwerp, in the Power of the 
King of Spain, to Delf, in the Dutch Power; and it 
is ſcarce credible, how in ſo ſhort a time after, viz, 
ſcarce thirteen Years, the Datch entertaining all ſorts 
of People, who were perſecuted upon'the Account 
of not ſubmitting to the Papal Uſurpations, ſwelled 
their Trade and Navigation, not only in Europe, but 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 95h 
The Queen confidering this Encreaſe of the Dutch 
Trade and Navigation was as much to the leſſening of 
the Engliſh ; and being provoked by the Ingratitude 
of the Loveſtein Faction, whereof one Oldew Barnevelt 
was the Head (a Fellow as factious and turbulent, 
as ungrateful) by whoſe Counſel another Aﬀembly 
was erected at Amſterdam, call'd The Convention of the 
States General, wherein they managed all the ſecret 
and important Affairs of their State, and out of 
which they excluded the Engi. 15 
The Queen, I fay, bighty incenſed at the Ingra- 
titude of this Faction, which now governed all in 
Holland, and yet continuing to ſupport them at the 
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Charge of 120000 J. per Ann. fignified to the States 
her Intention of making Peace with the King of 
Spain ; which if the did, je would be impoſſible for ; 
them to continue their War with Spain, and recover 
their Cautionary-Towns from the Queen. 78 1 
0 Hereupon the States ſent my Lord Warmond as | I 
their humble Supplicant to the Queen, and hs 
4 9 owe 
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ſelves obliged to her for te Benefits ; and that 
as her Majeſty excelled the Glory of her Anceſtors 
in Power, ſo ſhe excelled them in Acts of Piety and 
Mercy, but pleaded Poverty for not Repayment of 


the Money the Queen had expended for their Pre- 


ſervation. The Queen in Anſwer to them faid, ſhe 


loweſt Poſture of Ng, acknowledged them- 4. 1 = 
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had been often deceived by their deceitful li- 
| cations, and ungrateful Actions, and Pretence o Po. 
verty, when their Power and Riches confuted them 
and that ſhe hoped God. would not ſuffer her to be 
2 Pattern to other Princes to help ſuch a People, 
who bear no Reverence to Superiors, nor take care 
for the Advantage, Reputation or Safety of any but 
themſelves. The Dutch were confounded at the 
Queen's Anſwer, ſubmitted themſelves to ſuch 
Terms as the __ ſhould lay upon them ; and 
the Queen wiſely confidering if ſhe ſhould caſt 
them off, Henry the 4th of France, who the laſt Year, 
Vit. 1597. had concluded a Peace with Spain at Ver- 
vins, by the Interpoſition of the Pope's Nuncio, and 
ſought to be Protector of the States, whereby the 
Queen would not _ be in danger to loſe their 
Dependance, but the Monies ſhe had expended in EY 
their Support, they came to this Agreement. On 


1. That upon an Account ſtated, there war eight Millions of 
Crowns, or two Millions Sterling due to the Queen, fot 
which they were to pay Ten per Cent. ſo long as the Wat 
| lafled. 2. That during the War they fbould the 
Queen one hundred thouſand Pounds yearly, and the Re- 
maiuder when Peace with Spain was concluded, and then 
to have their Cautionary Towns ſarrendred back to them. 
3. That till this Agreement was performed, the States were 
to pay Fifteen hundred — in Garriſon in them. 
We leave this Agreement here till we hear more 
of it hereafter. 5 | 
| 3 RD Biecame X. 
There were but thirteen Months between this 1 
King's Birth and Reign, his Mother being depoſed , Infom, £ 
to make Room for his coming to be King; and by f le 
this Title he reigned twenty Years in his Mother's Difficulties 
Life, and during that Time he never made uſe of her bat anten 
5 | Name ded bim. 
Fo 


32 Te Reign of | 
A. b. 1860;. Namie in the Coin of Kotland, nor inany Proclami- 
A tion or Law; and after her Death, continued his 
Reign by this Title to his dying Day: Which was 
inconſi ſtent with the Flatteries which his Favourites 
buz'd continually in his Ears, That he was King by 
inherent . Birthr1ght,/ and that he held his Crown 
from God alone: And ſo pleaſing was this Doctrine 
to him, that above all other Things he ſet himſelf 
upon it, not only in magnifying himſelf herein, in 
his Speeches in Parliament, but in his Writings 
againſt Bellarmine and Peron, againſt the Pope's depo: 

games, y . x 
In his Infancy and Minority the Regents and Nobi- 
lity made Havock of the Crown and Church Reve- 
nues; ſo as when he came to Age, he had but little 
left to ſupport his Crown and Dignity; but by how 
much he became leſſened hereby, the Nobility be- 
came ſo much greater, and to ſupport themſelves; 
held a Correſpondence with Queen - Elizabeth, who 
tho ſhe countenanced. the Nobility, yet ſhe allowed 
the King a yearly Penſion of 4000 J. per Ann. in his 
Minority, and 1c000 J. per Ann. after he canie to 
Age, and hereby kept both the King and Nobility 
depending.on her. - - {hos nn, nag; 
As the Nobility, in his Minority, made him ſb 
oor, ſo the Kirk-party juſtled him in his Throne, 
= making themſelves a diſtinct Table from the Se: 
cular or Temporal Power; not only in Matters purely 
Spiritual, but in holding General Aſſemblies, and 
all Matters which related to what they pleaſed to 
call The Kingdom of Chrift ; and were ſo zealous, I 
will not ſay Rude, herein, that they made it a Duty 
incumbent upon the Temporal Power, to pafs the 
Acts of their General Aſſemblies into Laws: And, 
in truth, they expreſſed but little Civility to the 
King, in whatſoever they applied tflehiſelves- to 
him, as if it were his Duty to do whatſoever they 
would have him ; and without his Conſent, and 
even to croſs hiin, would ordain Faſting- days, and 
ſometimes upon Sundays: And hating Epiſcopal 
Government, it was very troubleſome to the Re- 
gents in his Minority, as well as to the King, to re- 
tin the Name of a Biſhop: after i" 
3 | . | them 
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themſelves the Power. Queen Elizabeth was no bet- 4. Reg to 


* ter Friend to this Kirk-party than the King, tho' ſhe WWW. 
winkt at it, and was the more ptovoked againlt it, 

by Knocks's Book which he wrote againſt Gynarcty ; 

5 and from hence it was King James took thè eaſier lin- 

' 8 preſſion of Flatterers, and was ſo zealous a Defend- 
ner of Biſhops; that in a Conference at Hampton-Court, 

e n the irik Year of his Reign; he held it for a Max- 

- im, No Biſhop, no'King. 1 „ 

45 The Tears which all true Eugliſß ſhed for the 

A Death of Queen Elizabeth; who died the z4th of 


-March, 1602, were {0on wiped off, by the Acceſſion 
of King James to this Crown, the antient Feuds be- 


ef tween the Nations of England and Storiand were re- 
4 conciled ; and Stow in his Annals, gives a particular 
E Account of his nioſt magnificent and joyful Recep- 
* tion, day by day, froni Berwick to London, yet with | 
85 this Blot in his Scutcheon, That when he came to 
bl Newark, he firſt diſcovered his Diſpoſition to Arbi- | 
4 trary Government ; for being told that one had cut 


| a Purſe there, the Ring without any Legal Proceſs, 


i or the Defence bf the Party, figned a Warrant td 
as the Sheriff of Lincolyſhire to hang him}; which was | 
L executed according 1 | : 3 . | 

. This put no Check to the Jollity of the People; 

1 but the nearer he came to London, the greater was 

7 


the Concourſe and Acclainationò of the Pepple, tho? 
| by bis Proclamation oof which never any Prince was 

ſo prodigal) he had forbid it, becauſe it raiſed ſo 
much Duſt as proved troubleſome in his Paſſage 
and upon the 11th of May he came to London, W. eres 
being a, Prince above all others addicted to Hunting, 
as his firſt care, upon the 16th iſſued out another 
Ploclamation forbidding all minner of Perſons kil- 
ling Deer, and all kinds of Wild- fowl uſed for Hunt- 
ing and Hawking, upon Pain of the feyeral Laws 
and Penaltiès to be executed upon them. 


The gazing World abroad were aſtoniſhed at this 


King's peaceable and joyful Settlement in England, 
and were as forward to congratulate him in it, as his . 
Subjects were to receive him; and herein the Durch Congrais-· 
were the firſt, that addreſſed themſelves to make Jae by 


their Market of him; and _ over the youngel? the Duichs | 
fy 8 8 F 
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A. D. 18oʒ Son of William Prince of Orange, one Halli, and Bar- 
— ue velt, who (in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth lay co- 
vered in his Faction at Amſterdam, as Tortoiſes do un- 
der Ground in the Winter) now the Dutch defigning 
to make their - Harvelt in this King's Reign, came 
abroad, as Tortoiſes do in the Spring, to diſpoſe 
him to it: But the Datch needed not have been ſo 
forward herein, for the King was environed with 
thoſe which ſhould do their Work, better than Bar- 
nevelt could have done it. . 

The Saniards, after the. Lofs of their Armada in 
1588, and the Loſs ſuſtained in the Sacking of Cadu, 

in 1595, declined as fait in Power and Reputation, 

as the Dutch grew greater both in Europe, and the 
Weſt Indies. But * Philip the zd dying about three 
Fears before Queen Elizabeth, the former Feuds be- 
came much abated, and Philip the 3d ſucceeding, a 
young Prince (Nani ſays) of fingular Piety (he 
means devoted to the Romiſs Superſtition) but whol- 

Iy unacquainted with Government, and contenting 
himſelf with the Royal Dignity, left the Power to 
His Favourites and Miniſters, and of whom Nani in 
Bis fourth Book, Anno 1621, makes this notable Re- 
mark as to his Death; That it remained a Doubt, 
whether in an Age proclaimed by the Wrath of 
Heaven to the Mockery of Favourites, the King 
would not have taken upon himſelf the Government, 
when Death'in' the 43 Year of his Age takes hinr 

zà Way from the Troubles which Empire carries with 
it ? His Years ſurely would have been more memo 
rable, ib he had been born a private Man rather than 

a King; becauſe being better adorned with Orna- 
ments of Life, than endowed with Skill to com- 
mand; as Goodneſs, Piety arid Continerice, placed 
him in an higher degree than ordinary Subjecks; ſo 
his Diſapplication to Government, rendred him low- 

er than was fit or neceſſary. By publick Defects 
Prixrate Virtues being Ft tary and in particular, 
Feeping his Mind in Idleneſs, it was believed that 

e reſeryed nothing for Riniſelf to do, but ts con- 

ſent to all that his Favourites had a Mind to. 
Thus the Government of the World recommend- 
ed to Princes, as the true Shepherds, falls into mer. 
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Calamity, and the Princes themſelves render an 
Account to God of that' Talent, which they have 


fugered their Minifters' to make Matthandice of. 
W It is certain, Philip in the Agony of his Death; was 


not {d much comforted with calling to mind his in- 

hocent Life, as he was troubled with the Sting of 

Conſcience for his Omiſſions in Government. 
This Character, how parallel ſoever it was with 


king Charlis the Firſt, tho? I do not find he had any 


Sting of Conſeience for his Omiſſions and Tranſ- 

reſltonis in Juan which brought upon him- 
F ation all the Miſeries and Calamities 
of the late Civil Wars; and wherein he perfifted to 
the laſt, bears no Proportion to the voluptuous and 
diſſolute Life of King James, accompanied with his 
profane Swearing in. Paſſion, and even in his uſual 
Converſation, whereby he. became not cnly con- 
temptible, but by his. Example, the Generality of 
the Engliſh Nation became debauch'd in their Man- 


of it in other Nations. 


ners and Converſation, to the Scandal and Contempt 


The Death of Philip. the 2d, made the Paſſage to Makes 4 
a Peace between Exsland and Spain; more ſinooth Peace with 
and eaſy. Yet Philip the 3d, before he would openly Spain. 


ſeek it; by an Ambaſſador from the Arch-Duke A 
bert (Governor of Flanders) felt the Pulſe of the 
Court, how it ſtood affected, which beat high to- 


wards it, fo as ſoon after it followed; which, as it 


was molt beneficial to the Engliſh Nation, {6 it had 
been to Spain, if it had been as ſmeerely obſeryed by 
King James, as it was by Philip. © ooh: 

Henry the 4th of France; tho' ſpited, as*twas ſaid; 
that King James ſhould not only come ſo peaceably, 

ut with univerſal Acclamations. to the Crown of 
England, whereas he laboured with | ſuch Difeulty 


above ſeven Years to attain that of France, and at laſt 


was forced to a diſhonourable Submiſſion to the 
Pope, Clement VIII. Yet being a Prince of great . 


Prudence in Peace, as well as fortunate and victo- 


tions in War, ſent Monſieur de Roſy, Great Trea- 
l SE furet 


renary Hands, making themfelves not underſtood 4. Reg. 1. 
but by the Sound of the Voice of Intereſt, and the S WW 
W Authority. of Ambitivh, the People ſuffer Ruin and 


$6 Pe Reyn x 
A. D. 1605 furer of France, to renew the Treaty of Peace and 
E commerce formerly made between Queen Elixabeth 
and him, which was without any difficulty done. 


The King being thus at Peace abroad and at home, 
not only in Exgland, but in Pelaud, as if the Wars 


expired there with Queen Elizabeth, he not only par- 
doned the Earl of Tyrone, the Head of that Rebelli- 
on, but by Proclamation declar'd he was reſtor'd to 
the King's Favour, and to be honourably uſed of all 
Men. | | | 
But how pleaſing ſoever the King's coming to the 
Crown of England was to the EmngliſÞ Nation, it ſeems 
it was not ſo to God; for an horrible Plague, grea- 
ter than any ſince that in the Reign of Edward III. 
accompanied his coming in. 'There were two Facti- 
ons now in England, diitinguiſh'd by the Names of 
Puntans and Papiſts, both diſſenting from the Reli- 


giorreſtabliſh'd in the Church: the King hated thoſe, | 
and wrote againſt theſe, chiefly for their Doctrine of | 


the Pope's Power of depoſing Kings: Theſe recei- 

ved the King after different manners; the Puritans 

had a. huge ExpeCation of his Favour, becauſe he 

was bred up in their Doctrine and Diſcipline ; but 

were much deceived in it, for he rarely mention'd 
them but with Deteſtation ; which he did not thoſe 
Hof the Popiſh Religion. {A LY». 
Conten. However, in January they obtained 2 Conference 
cesbetween With the Church-Party at Hampton - Court, where the 
the Puri- King himſelf would be Moderator, whilſt moſt of the 
tan and Nobility and Biſhops were Spectators. Fou need 
Church- not doubt which Party prevail'd, the Nobility and 
men. Biſhops not only, giving the King the Victory, with 
| the Epithets of The Solomon of the Age, The moſt 
Learned, but of being inſpired. Z . 

But what Expectation ſoever the Paritans had of 


the King zeeming to the Crown, the Papiſts had ano- 
ther Leſſon taught them; for tho' the Popiſh Con. 
ſpiracy againft the Perſon of Queen Eljzabeth, ceaſed 

upon the Death of the Quorn.of Scots, yet, did not 
the Pope's Deſigns upon the Kingdom of England do 
ſo ; but Clement VIII. in the Year 1600, ſent. Orders 
to his Emiſſaries in England, that the Catholicks 
fhould: admit none to ſucceed the nn, 10 

| : : | 0 * 
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obedient to the Holy See; and in conformity here- 4. Reg. 1. 
Unto, Wat ſon and Clark, two Romiſb Prieſts, joined in way; 
cCobbam's Conſpiracy, to have kept the King from 
coming to the Crown, and were executed for it as 
Traytors; but the Effects of the Pope's Inſtructions 
did not die with Clark and Watſon, as you'll ſoon hear, 
and upon the 24th of October, 1 603. a Proclamation 

was made for Quietneſs to be obſerved in Matters of 
Religion. Yo | | = 
Notwithſtanding the Rage of the Peftilence, the Xing va- 
fiſt Nine Months after the King's coming to London, lues him- 
| all were Halcyon-Days, Proclamations, Pageants, ſelf on bis 
Feaſtings, Creation of Lords and Knights, Recep- Hereditary 
tion of Foreign Ambaſſadors, erecting a Maſter of Right. 
the Ceremonies after the Mode of France, Sc. and in 
W this Time the Dignified Clergy, and thoſe who 
courted tobe ſo with the Favourites at Court, with 
whom the Civilians chimed in, had fo rooted their 
Doctrine of the King's Abſolute Power, and that,, 
| notwithſtanding his Succeſſian to the Crown of Scot- 
land in, the Life of his Mother, he-ſucceeded by in- 
herent Birthright 5 and that Primogeniture is the 
Gift of God hy the Law of Nature; and that in his 
Perſpn was reconciled. all the Titles of our Saxon, 
Daniſb, and Norman Race of Kings; that being pro- 
penſly diſpoſed to receive the Impreſſions, they took 

Fuch deep Root in him, that in all his Life after he 
would never with Patience, hear any thing to the 
| contrary. But we will ſtay a little, and ſee how in- 
conſi ſtently theſe Flatterers jumbled an Abſolute and 
Hereditary Monarchy together, and how this King 
reconciled the Titles of the Saxon, Daniſb, and Nor- 
man Titles to the Crown. ü in, 2 
For no Hereditary. Monarch that ever reigned in 

this World, but derived his Title from an Anceſtor 

who had no Hereditary. Right; nor did ever any 
Hereditary King Grace, but to govern by Laws and 
Conſtitutions which were eſtabliſhed before he be- 
came King: So, however Abſolute may be applica- 
ble to Conquerors, yet it is inconfiſtent. with Here- 
ditary Kings, eſpecially in a regular Monarchy, as 
that. of England is, and thoſe of old, as of the Sedes 
and Perfians, where the Will of the King alone, could 
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hi 4. D, 1603 not alter the Laws and Conſtitutions of them. A: 
; nc ler us ſee how King Javies came to claim his 


Crown by inherent” Birrhright, and how all the 
Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman Titles came to be recon- 


FE 7. 


ciled in his Perſon. + ee e TI STOTY Br 
It's evident to me, that tho' only God can make 
an Heir, and that tho* Primogeniture he natural; 
yet God, in diſpoſing Kingdoms, is not obliged to it 
(tho' Grotius is pleaſed to ſay, The Law of Nature is 
immutable by God Sinn) but reſerves untò him - 
ſelf the Prefogative of diſpoſing Kingdoms, with- 
out reſtraining the Succeſſion of the King to Primo- 
geniture, or Hereditary Suecefſion. Here let us ſee 
in Epitome, which you may read at large in divers 
Hiſtorians, that tho the Kings of England, both be- 
fore and after the Conqueſt, fucceeded in their Royal 
Families, yet many more were not in the Riglit 
Line, than in it; and tho' before Cæſar invaded Bri- 
tain, there was no other Government but Kingly, 
yet Britain was divided into ſo many petty Kingdoms, 
that tho' it had not been barbaroùs, it would have 
been as difficult to have wrete: the Hiſtory of the 
Succeſſion of their Kings, as to have wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of the Succeſſion of the Kings immediately 
after the Flood. L HEMT] 10-3964 i 4 + 119 75 e 
After the Roman Empire, (oppreſſed by its own 
Weight, by the Diviſion into Eaſtern and Weſtern, 
its intefline Jars, and the Overflowing of barbarous 
Nations) was fo torn and ſhaken, that the- Legions 
which govern'd: Britain, were recalled by uss (the 
Roman General under Houbrius 'and'Valentinians III.) to 
makeHeadagainft Attila; the poor Britains diſarmed, 
and only made uſe of to ſerve their imperioub Ma- 
ſtere, and ſo utterly deſticure/of martial Diſgipline, 
eaſily becameta Prey to the PAs and Scors, who trea- 
ted them more. intol etably and tyrannically than the 
Romans had dene : For Redreſs whereof, the Britains 
ſought Succoursftom the Hugliſi Saxons, who came 
to their Relief inthe Vear 4% (as: Bede ſays, lib. 1. 
cap. 1 F. ofthe Frilefiaftical Hiſtory of the Engliſh Na- 
tion) but theſe Saxrys uſed the poor Britains wort of 
all, and expelleditbe whole Rao of them out of that 
*Me | 2 5 k 8 8 
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= Tho! the Saxons had their Wills of the Britains, they 4. Reg. 1. 
Ws were before the Heprarchy at continual Variance among CGR 
We themſelves, and fo after, that it is almoſt as unic- Pigreſſon 

n- WW countable to give a Hiſtory of the Succeſſion of their concernins 

Eings, as it was of the Brizairs before Julius Caſar, the Succe/- 

ke Egbert, about the Year 800, was called the Firſt of for of the 

| ; che Saxon Monarchs (tho' the Kingdom of the Merc;-*20n 

it (4s was not united to his Monarchy) who by Merit Kings. 

is as well as Birth, obtained the Dignity, and ſucceeded ' 

n-  Brithric. Ethelwolpb ſucceeded Egbert in the Kingdom 

h- of eſiſau, but not to thoſe of Rent, Suſſex, and Eaſt- 

0- /r, or Eſſex, theſe being given by Egbert to Ethelſtan, 

ee RW Zzbert's younger Son. Ethelwolph by his Will divided 

rs bis Kingdoms between his two eldeit Sons, Erhilbald = 

e- Wind ZEcbelbert ; to Ethelbald he gave the Kingdom of 

al the Veſt- Saxons, to Ethelbert the Kingdom of Kent, 

it and the Eaſtern, Southern, and Middle Angles. But 

1. there were two other Sons, Ethelred and Alfred. » E- 

y. a thelbert, after the Death of Ethelbald, ſucceeded him 

„ in the Kingdom of the Meſt-Sauons; and after the 

e Death of Etbelbert, Ethelred ſucceeded in the whole, 

1 Fx of the Meſt-Saxons, and of the Kingdoms of Kent, 


che Eaſtern, Southern, and Middle Angles. Alfred, 
after the Death of Etbelred, by univerſal! Applauſe, 
the famous, the youngeſt Son of Ethelwrolph, ſucceed- 
ed. Edward Son of Alfred, was choſen by the Nobles 
on Whitſunday, in 901. Athelſtan, after the Death of 
Alfred (tho? a Baſtard) was elected by the Nobles, 
of whom 'twas ſaid, There was nothing-ignoble in 
him. But Athe/tan dying without Iflue, his youn- 
ger Brother Edmund ſucceeded him without any Op- 
poſition ; and tho he left two Sons, Edwy and Fd- 
gar, yet Edffd (Edmund's younger Brother) ſucceeded 
him. Eduy, after Edred's Death. (Edred's elder Bro- 
ther's elder Son) ſucceeded,; but being a vicious 
Prince, the Mercians and Northumbrians choſe Edgar 
his younger Brother King in the Life of Edu; and 
Edgar, after the Death of Eduy, became King of the 
whole Nation. Eduard, Son of Edzar, after his 
Death, was choſen by the Biſhops and Nobles, by 
the Command of his Father Edzar; but he being 
murder'd by his Stepmother Elfreil, Edward's youn- 
ger Brother Erbelred ſucceeded : And after his Death, 
| = 
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and Saxons, Edmund Ironſide, (Son of Ethelred, by an 
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o2, the Saxon Monarchy being rent in pieces hy the Daues 


pbſcure mean Woman) tho he had two half-legitt- | 
mate younger Brothers, Edward and Alfred, born of 
Emma, Ethelred's Wife) was choſen King by one part 
of the Nobility, and Canutus the Dane, by another. 
Thus the whole legitimate Race of the Saxon 1355 
were excluded ; one part chuſing Jronſide, a Baſtard, 
the other Canutus, a Stranger to the Saxon Royal Race. 
Edmund Ironſide Weing treacherouſly murder'd by 
his Brother-in-law Edric, Edmund leaving two Sons, 
Eduy and Edward, Canutus the Dane became ſole Mo- 
närch of the Saxon Monarchy: ſo that this was the 
beginning of the Daniſb Dynaſty, which laſted not 
Jong. Harold, Son of Cannutus, ſucceeded him; and 
Hardicanute, his Brother, ſucceeded Harold, neither 
the Iſſue of Ethelred, Edward, or Alfred, nor Edwy or 
Edu ard, the Sons of Edmund Tronſigde, ſo much as taken 
notice of: With this Haxdicanyte ended the Daniſh 
Rule, with the Slaughter and Expulfion of the Danes. 
Eduard, Son of Ethelred, called the Conſeſſor ( Un- 
cle to Eduy and Edward, Sons of Edmund Ironſide) 
after Hardicannte, was advanced to the Royal Digni- 
ty; principally by means of Earl Goodwin, upon the 
account of Edward's marrying the Earl's Daughter; 
ſo little was the Hereditary Succeſſion of the Saxon 
Kings regarded: And that Edward's Reign might be 
more ſecure, this Earl Goodwin cauſed the Eyes of 
Alfred, the King's Brother, tp be put put, and, ſome 
lay, took away his Life, 5 
Edward the Confeſſor,” growing old, having no Iſſue, 
and the Family of the wicked Earl Goodwin growing 
not only inſolent, but intolerable to him, declared 
Edward the Son of Edmung Ironſide (his Couſin) his 
Heir: And to the end he might hetter ſucceed, the 
King ſent to the King of Hungary to return his Ne- 
Phew Eduard (whom the King of Hungary had mar- 
: ried to his Niece Raiba, Daughter to Hury Empe- 
for of Germany) which the King of Hungary did; and 
upon Edward's Return, the Confeſſor declared; that 
he or his Sons ſhould ſucceed in his Hereditary 
Kingdom pf: Eugland. But the Confeſſor did not long 
pold in this Mind; for bis Nephew Edarard 99 after 
E e 5 11 TGV nn 2 1 ying, | 
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ing, and leaving a Son Eagar unfit for ern- 4. Reg. 1. 
ay "es either as Ky 7 Body or Courage; he decreed LW 3 
that his Kinſman William Duke of Normandy (though The ſame 
2 Baſtard) ſhould ſucceed him in the Kingdom of of the + 
| England, which came to paſs ; and ſoa new Race of Kings of 
Kings ſucceeded in Englaud of the Norman Race,whoſe Norman 


W original Title was froma Grant of a King of the Saxon Rue. 


on ono ard Pa es BY oo If 


Race; and ſo the beginning creates little Title to an 


Hereditary Succeſſion in the Norman Race. And now 


we'll ſee how an Hereditary Succeflion was obſerved 


in it; yet as in the Saxon, ſo in the Norman Kings, 


William Rufus, the ſecond Son of the Conqueror, 
ſucceeded, his elder Brother Robert then alive: fo 


the Son of the Conqueror's Siſter, ſucceeded Mury, 


| | none ſucceeded who was not of the Royal Blood. 


ae 1; bis elder Brother dee living, Stephen, 


tho' Henry left a Daughter Maud or Matilda. Henry II. = 
ſucceeded Stephen, Maud, Henry's Mother, yet living 


ſo his Succeſſion was not Hereditary, for Heres non t 


wvivents, Richard I. ſucceeded Henry II. John ſuc- 
ceeded Richard, Arthur the Son of Jeffery, Jobn's elder 


Brother, then alive. Henry III. ſucceeded John, Elea- 


nor Arthur's Siſter then alive. So that of Seven Sug- 


ceſſions after the Conqueror, but one, Richard I. ſug- 


ceeded as Heir to his Father, or the Conqueror. 


Admit Edward I. ſucceeded as Heir to Henry III. 
and Edward II. as Heir to Eduard I. yet Eduard III. 


did not ſucceed as Heir to Edward II. he being then 


| alive. Admit Richard II. was Heir, to Edward the 


Black Prince, eldeſt Son to Edward III. yet neither 


Henry the IVth, Vth, or VIth, were Heirs from 
Edward III. but the Deſcendants of Phzlliþpa, the 
Daughter of Lionel Duke of Clarence, Joby of Gaunt's 
elder Brother. So that of the Succeſſion of Fourteen 
Kings after the Conqueror, there were hut four, viz. 
Rickard the Firſt, Edward the Firſt and Second, and 
Richard the Second, 


Conqueror, or his Heirs, - 


the Authority of the Act of 


| lizg- 


? 
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which ſucceeded as Heirs to the 


| -, Admit Eduard IV. ſucceeded right, as Heir to Pb. 
lippa, Daughter of the Duke of Clarence; yet if it be 

true, which Rickard III. 77 (and is confirmed by 
N arliament) that Edward 

ee ee 
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Marriage of 
of Wales, ſo long as the Earl of Warwick (Son of the 
Duke of Clarence) lived; and there a fine Trick 


Tze Reign of | 


; 3. Eſix aberbh, then did not Edward V. ſucceed right, nor 
„ coold Horry VII. claim any Right to the Crown of Eng- 


land in Right of his Wife Elixabeth, eldeſt Daughter of 


Euuard IV. But whether it be true or not, that 


Edward was contracted to Eleanor Boteler before his 


ue yet Richard III. ſucceeded not as Heir, 
Edward 


Earl of Warwick, the Son of George Duke ef 


Clarence, Richard's elder Brother, being then alive. 
 -Ofall the Kings of England that ſucceeded the Con- 


ueror, Henry VII. had the leaſt Pretenſion to any 
File to the Crown; for tho' he were ſuppoſed to 
have been deſcended from John of Gaunt Duke of Lan- 


caſter, yet it was the Duke's Paramour Katherine Sin- 
brd, whoſe Ifſue by the Duke, tho by Act of Parlia- 


ment they were legitimated to all other Purpoſes, 
yet were not capacitated to ſucceed to the Crown of 
England: but if the Title of Lancaſter had been prefe- 


rable to that-of York, and Henry had been of the legi- 


timate Line, yet could not he have ſucceeded as Heir, 
his Mother, under whom he claimed, being then 
alive, and out-lived her Son. Nor did the King's 


Marriage with Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward 
IV. improve his Title to the Succeſſion, the Mar- 
riage A ee to it; and Before it the Crown 


by Act of Parliament was entailed upon Henry VII. 


12 Heirs of his Body; and after Marriage he 
| er u 


ufed her Name in calling any Parliament, or 
in any Proclamation, or the Coin, or paſſing any Act 
of Parliament; and as he reiße without er before 
Marriage, ſo he did after her Death, cho' ſhe left 
two Sons, Arthur and Henry; and two Daughters, Eli- 
zabeth, Q. of Scotland, and Mary, after O. of France. 
It ſeems to me, that Frdinand King of Caftile and 
Arragon, had the ſame Opinion which Richard III. 
and the Parliament had, that the Iſſue of Eduard IV. 
were not iy; for he would not aſſent to the 
11s Daughter Katherine with Arthur Prince 


was found” gut to put the poor Prince to Death, 
for endeavouring to make bis Eſcape out of the Tower 
with Pertzin Marbeck; and in him ended the maſculine 
Line of the Race of the Plantageneti, who had 1 
. 0 5 
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Wh ped the Epig Nation after Spber, to Homy vll. a- AB. 


dove 340 Years : ſo that from the Conqueror to 
Hr VIII. ſcarce one of four of the Kings of Englan _ 
= ſucceeded in 2 right Line, as Heirs to the Con- 
„ ES | 1 
nus the Saxon Dynaſty ended in Eduard the Conf ory 
and the Norman began in the Conqueror, ſo it ſeems 
to me, that the Norman ended in Richard III. and 
WE another of the Britiſh was erected in Henry VII. who 
= was the Son of Edmund of Hadbam, the Son of Owen 
= Tudor, by Katherine Daughter of Charles VI. of France, 
Wife of Henry V. of England, and Mother of Henry VI. 
So that Henry the VIIth's Title to the Crown of France 
as better than that to the Crown of England; for 
that of England was from a maternal Anceſtor, Mar- 
_ ret Counteſs of Richmond, no otherwiſe related tq 
Es the Crown of England, than deſcended from John of 
bannt by Katherine Suinford his Paramour : But I do 
not find that Henry VIE or any of his Deſcendants, 5 
ever aſſumed the Sirname of Tidor. 
So that tho' the Crown of England, neither in the 
Saxon nor Norman Race of Kings, was always Here- 
ditary ; fo neither was the Sueceſſion to the Crown 
Elective: For in Electi ve Kingdoms, after the Death 
| of one King, there is a Ffkaßlilhment of the man- 
ner of Elections; and in the mean Time there are 
Cuſtodes Regni appointed, whoſe Power ceaſes upon the 
= Election of a King; but neither of theſe were ever 
heard of in either of the Saxon or Norman Race: and 
We tho' ſometimes it's ſaid the Kings were choſen, as of 
= Edward the Son of Alfred, by the Nobles, and ſo of 
= than ; and ſo jn the Norman Race, Henry I. was 
faid to be choſen, for that he promiſed, to abrogate 
all the Nn mer and Errors broulk into the Go- }) : 
vernment by his Father and Brother (tho? his eldeſt 
Brother Robert * then alive) and reſtore the good 
Laws of Edward the Confeſſor ; and Stephen was choſen 
by the Clergy and Londoners ;' yet this was rather a 
Form of Speaking, than any formal Election; and 
the Manner differed according to the different Hu- 
mours of the Times. „ 
Nor do we read that ever the Parliament meddled 
| with the Surceſſion of the Crown, ee 5 
| : 4 w ”Y P 


44 The Reign of 
4. D. 1803. for tho' the firſt Parliament of Edward III. renounced 
| WY their Allegiance to Eduard II. and are ſaid to have 
cChaſen Eduard III. yet they went no farther; and 
ſuch an Election was no more than a Declaration of 
their Submiſſion. 5 6 | 
But whether the Crown of England was Hereditary 
in the Saxon and Norman Race, it's evident it was not 
ſo in this Britiſh Race ; for as it began in Henry VII. 
Io it was intailed by Act of Parliament upon him, 
and Heirs of his Body before his Marriage with Eli- 
zabeth the eldeſt Dau ghter of Edward IV. So the in- 
heritable Right of Edward's Iſſue, and all the Norman 
Race was barred by this Act. 5 
Before we procced in the Succeſſion of the Briti/ 
Race, we'll take a View of the Genealogy of it: John 
of Gaunt by Katherine Swjnford had Iſſue Jobn, created 
Earl of Sozrerſer, who had Iflue John, created Duke 
of Somerſet, who had Iflue Margaret. After the 
Death of Henry V. N erine his Wife (Siſter of 
Charles VI. of France arried Owen Tudor, a Welſb 
Gentleman, who had Iflue Edmund of Hadham Earl of 
Richmond, who married Margaret Daughter and Heir 
of Joby Duke of Somerſer, who had Iflue Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. ſucceeded his Father without any Con- 
tradiction, for the Wars between the Houſes of York MW 
and Laxcaſter, had deſtroyed the whole legitimate 
Lancaſtrian Line, and Richard III. after the Murder 
of his Brother Clarzuce,: and Death of Edward IW. had 
murdered his two Nephews Edward and Richard (Sons 
of Edward IV.) and kimſelf was killed in the Fight 
in Boſworth-Fields ; and after that Henry VII. had pur 
Edward Earl of Warwick to Death, none. of all the 
Royal Line of the Plantagenets were left to be Com- 
etitors with him ; 8 his Sueceſñion could not be 
ereditary, for his Grandmother, under whom his 
Father claim'd, out- lived her Son, and ſo Henry VIII. 
could not claim from her. Yet this is obſervable, 
Thatas his Father Henry VII. entailed the Succeſſion 
of the Crown of England upon the Heirs of his Body, 
: 70 by Act of Parliament, Henry VIII. might diſpoſe 
of the Succeſſion of the Crown by his Will, for want 
of Iſſue of his Body; - ſo little was the inberitable 
Succeſſion of the Crown of England regarded by theſe 
Kings of the Brit Race. 17. 
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lr ſeems, the Council in Edward the VIth's Reign, 4; Ree. 1. 
had as little an Opinion of the Hereditary Succeflion AS 
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inherit the Crown; it's Grat 


of the Crown, as the Parliament had in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. for by their Advice, he by his Will dif- 
poſed of the Succeſſion to his Couſin the Lady Jane 
Gray (Grand · daughter to Edward's Aunt, Mary Queen 
of France) contrary to the Will of his Father Heury 


the VIIIch, which ordained his Daughter Mary to 


fucceed Edward, in caſe he died without Iſſu. 
I fay, that by the Law of Inheritance in England; 
Mary could not inherit the Crown from Edward, ſhe 
being but of Half-blood to him.; and by the ſame 
Reaſon Elizabeth could not inherit ro Queen Mary 
but Mary the Daughter ef James V. of Kotland, being 
of the whole Blood to Eduard, and deſcended from 
the elder Daughter of Hexry VII. could. 


For the Opinion of the Judges, after King James 


came in, that the Succeſſion of the Crown of England 
differs from that of the Inheritance of Subjects im re- 
gard of an Alien born, and theſe of Half-blood may 
( m, and ſaid topleaſe 
the King ; for there never was any ſuch Uſage in 
Englandy nor any fueh Act of Parliament to warrant 
their Opinion. But admit the Crown of England were 


inheritable from aury VII. and Half-blood no Bar, 


yet Mary and Elizabeth could not both ſucceed; for 
one of them was illegitimate, Elizabeth being born in 
the Life of Katberine Queen Mary's Mother. + 

If the Parliament in the Reign of Henry VIH. had 
little or no Opinion of the inheritable Sueceſſion of 
the Crown of England, and therefore impower'd the 
King to diſpoſe of it by Will, the Parliament in the 


Reign of Queen Elixabeth had lefs, and therefore often 


etition'd her to declare her Succeſſor without Con- 

ent in Parliament, and declar'd it 13 Eliz. cap. 1. to 
be High-Treafon to affirm, that the Crown of Eng- 
land might not be diſpoſed of by Act of Parliamene 
in her Life, and a Præmunire after her Death. Here 
I make \ ar 6 e Remarks upon the Race of the Plantaze- 
nets, and the Succeſſion of the Britiſh Line, that as the 


Plantagenets inherited the Name from Jeffery Duke of- 


Anjou, who was never King of England; ſo Henry VII. 
# he had any Title, derived it from Jobu of Gunar 


* 
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(by an illegitimate Succeſſion) who never was King 
of England. 
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From England we ſtep into Scorland, and ſee how 


the Hereditary Succeſſion was obſerved there after 
the Reign of Alexander III. in whom the direct Line 
of the Race of their Kings failed, which was about 


the Year 1278, and leave the Succeſſion of their 93 
Kings before, to the Scrutiny of the Scotiſßh᷑ Anti qua- 


ries and Heralds. The Scots, if they be not clearer 


8 in the Genealogy of their 93 Kings before Alexan- 
d con- der III. than my Author is of r 


| etrieving it after the 
Death of Margaret his Daughter, make but blind 
Work of it; however we'll take it as we find it. 

David, Brother of William King of Scotland, and 
Earl of Hwntingdon, had Iſſue by Maud Daughter to 


the Earl of Cheſter, three Daughters} Margaret mar- 
ried to Allen of Galloway; the ſecond (not named) was 


married to Robert Bruce; the third to Henry Haſtings 


Earl of Huntingdon. Allen of Galloway had à Grand- 


daughter, named Dorzagil, married to John Baliol. 
Bruce was Great Grand: child to the ſecond Daughter 
of David Earl of Huntingdon ; but being a Male, pre- 
tended he was to be King before Dornagil a Female, 


tho' a r nearer, and deſcended from the elder 


Siſter. Henry Earl of Huntingdon made no Claim. So 
the Right between Baliol and Bruce was referred to the 
Determination of Edward I. King of England, who 
adjudged the, Right to be in Baliol; and ſoon after 
Baliol by Dornagil had a Son named Edward: ſo that 
Bruce's — of Title as being Son, vaniſhed by 
the Birth of Eduard Baliol, being deſcended from the 
eldeſt Siſter. But the Sors not liking Baliol!s Reign, 
in the Year 1306. crowned Robert Bruce King; who 
in the Tear 1310, by Act of Parliament, 150 the 
Crown of Scotland entailed upon him and his Heirs- 


male; and for want of Iſſue, 6n his Brother Ed- 


ward; 


This Robert had Iſſue à Son tiamed David, and 4 


Dau ghter married: to Robert Stuart, and by Act of Par- 


3 ſettled the Crown upon his Son David; and 


r want of Iſſue by him, to Robert Stuart, his Grand- 


child by his Daughter. So here is the Succeſſion of 
the Crown of Scotland twice differently ſettled * 
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WF fue by Ezabeth Moor, from which all the Kings of 


= the Danes, Edmand Tronſide, tho' illegitimate, 
Strength and. Courage, was ſaid to b 
We is moſt likely to withſtand the Daniſi Inyafions ; 


= Scotland have fince deſcended. _ - 


This was the moſt unaccountable Accident, if we 
conſider the Cauſe and Conſequence (I think) that 


ss recorded in any Hiſtory, Jak 2 King and Farlia- 


ment, by the Importunity ofa Slut, ſhould diſinhe- 
rit his Legitimate Offspring from the Succeſſion to 
the Crown of Scotland, to advance her ſpurious Iſſue. 

Tis true, for ſome Reaſons of State, the right 
Heir is ſet aſide, as Edward Son of Etbelred (after the 
Confeſſor). being young, and not à fit Match to gol . 
| his 
e choſen Kings | 

a. 


Edward the Confefſor obſerving, the heavy and ſlow 
Nature of Edgar (the Grandfon, of Edmund Ironſide} 


not to be a fit Match to o poſe he turbulent aſpiring 


Faction of Harold and his Fami y, named, WHillian. . 


1 X 


Duke of A his Succeſſor: but none of theſe, 
were Reaſons for the depoſing the Earls of Atbo! and 
Frathern, being, for Pak 05 I find, much; better, quay 


* 


lifed to reign than either Jobn or Robert, the Iſſuę of 


| Elizabeth Moor; for John was of an heavy and unactive 


Diſpoſition, not fit to govern, which made the King 
his Father to conſtitute, his younger Brother Robert 
Vice-Roy, a Matt of a violent and inveterate Dilpo- 
ſition. So that theſe, Three Dynaſties, viz. the Nor- 


mat, Britiſs, and Scatiſh, were all derived. from ſpu- 
x SEEDED E | | 5 
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H. D. 1603. rious Originals; and 4s Henry VII. was deſcended 
from John of Gaunt (who was never King] by Kalbe- 


Stuart, the firſt of that Name (before he was King) 
by Elizabeth Moor. a | 


for James II. had two Sons, James III. who 
him, and Alexander Duke of Albany! Alexander tiat- 


James V. notwithſtanding the Claim and Proteſtation 
made by Alexander, John's elder Brother, againſt it 


only to God for ill their Actions: Here the Scene 


land in the Scoriſh Race fince Queen Elizabetb, to be 


the Nation into ſuch a Ferment for above 80 Years, ' 
and which, if God pleaſes not to put an end to, may 


whelm Germany and Italy, we are more particular itt 
taking a View of the Original of it. From 


rine - Swinford, ſo is the Rice of Scotland from Robert 


But though the Parlianient erected this Dynaſty of 
the Kings of Scotland, yet this did hot ceaſe theit 
Power of altering the Succeſſion of it ii a right Line; 

| mer 


ried two Wives, the firſt was a Daughter of the Earl 
of Orkney, by whotii he had a Son named Alexander; 
and after martied 4 Daughter of the Earl of Bulloign, 
by whom he had a Son named Jobs ; yet in James the 
Fifth's Reign, Job» was by Parliament declared the 
ſecond Perſon of the Kingdom, and next Heir to 


And the Stirs out of Parliament aſſumed a Power hol. 
only of altering the Succeſſion of their Kings, but of 
depofing them: for in the Year 1567, they depoſed 
Queen Mary; and ſet up James YT. an Infant, ſcarce 
14 Months old, in her ſtead; and by this Title he 
* in Scotland Twenty Years in his Mother's Life, 
and to his dying Day owned this Title. 3% 

Yet tKis King, arid his Son, and two Grandſons 
after him; gloried in declaring their Titles to be by 
inherent Bifth-right, aid that they were accountable 


was laid, upon which they played their defigned 
Game, which did not end ſo. _ 
I do not account the Dynaſty of the Kings of Eng- 


new in the Succeſſion of the Perſons of the four laſt 

ings of that Line ; Fer, I ſay, it was new in the 
Exerciſe of it, and ſuch as none of the Saxon, Daniſh, 
of Norman Race ſince Henry III. or of the Britiſs Race, 
ever pretended to claim : But in regard it has put 


prove as fatal to theſe Nations, as the Feuds between 


CCC 
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King James I: nn 
From the Time of the King's coming to London, 4. Reg. 1. 
May the jth, to the £1th of January, little more thay wwe, 
eight Months, Srow takes notice of twelve Proclama- | 
tions, and upon the 11th of January out comes ano- 
ther for calling a Parliament, which tho' new for the 
ane yet more new for the Subſtance, and ſuch 

s never before was heard of in England And that we 
may the better take a View of the Succeſs of the Par- 
liaments of England in this King's Reign, we will 
| conſider the Conſtitution of a Parliament, and the 
principal Ends of its meeting. Po 
The King is the Head, Principle and End of the 
Parliament; the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons; are the Body ; the Temporal Nobility 
fit in Parliament.in their perſonal Capacities, bur. 

the Spiritual Nobility do not ſo, but in right of 

WE their Biſhopricks, which they hold of the King by 
SS Barony; and the Commons are ſaid to be the Repre- 
ſentative-Body of all the Commons in England; not 
Noble by Birth, or in their Politick Capacities, as 
che Biſhops are: And in this Aſſembly reſides the 
W Supreme Authority of the Nation; which as they 
make Laws for the publick Benefit, ſo are they 10e 
from them, and are not obliged to thein. 885 

As the King is freed from the Imputation of Ty- 
ranny in ſanguinary Laws, and of Oppreſſion in tax- 

ing the Subjects (for how can the Subjects complain 
of either; when their Repreſentatives in Parliament 
promote them) So does a Parliament difcharge 
the great Objection againſt Hereditary Monarchies, 
that tho' Princes ſee only with their own Eyes, and 
hear with their owh Ears, as other Men do; yet ſo, 
as it 1s impoſſible, without a true Repreſentation of, 
the State of their Subjects, they can ſee or hear of 
the true State of them; whereas Minions and Flatte- 
rers, Whoſe Intereſt js different from that of the 
Kingdom, not only.conceal the true State of the Na- 
tion, but make falſe Repreſentations of it, to raiſe 
themſelves, tho out of the publick Ruin: But the 
Parliament is the Eye of the Nation, which ſees the 
Abuſes which Flatterers, by abuſing the King's 
Name, and making it ſubſervient to their Intereſt, 


> 


impoſe upon it. The great Ends of the Meetings of 
na fs. nn. 5 Parlias 


/ 


to 


- 1 | 5 2 | . "er 
4. D 1603 Parliament, are, Firſt, To redreſs the Grievances 
ww, of the Nation, if any be, by repreſenting them to 


of the Reach of the ordinary Rules of Juſtice, which 


Parlia- 


ments for- frequent, that from the Firſt of Eduard III. to the 
* merly met F ourteenth of Henry IV. which Was but 85 Years, 
requently, there are 72 Original Writs for the Summons of Par. 


_ 


To make Laws againſt growing Evils, and to repeal 


Times and Accidents may happen. 


that they were Annual, and fix'd to meet on the 14, 
or the Kalends of May, which continued down to 


the State of the Nation; and upon Redreſs of Grie 


ther times a Subſidy and a Fifteenth, and ſometime 
- 8 Subſidyand two Fifteenths; but never more before 


neral Pardon to his Subjects, with ſuc 
as the Parliament pleaſed : and thus a mutual Lon 


- "Ph Reid of 


the King. ' Secondly, To puniſh Men which are out 


either abuſe the King's Name to attain their Ends, or 
may prove dangerous to the Government. Thirdly, 


Laws which have been found inconvenient to the 
Nation. And, Fourthly, To ſupply the King upon 
extraordinary Occaſions for Support of the Nation, as 


Heretofore the Meetings of Parliament were ſo 


liament ; ſo that if you allow Forty Days from the 
Teſts, to the Returns, and but one Month for the 
Sittings of Parliament, there will not be a Lear's In 
terval between the Diſſolution of one Parliament, 
and the Summoning another; and Mr Johnſon Proves 
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Edward I. and there are Two Laws yet in Force for 
the Annual Meeting of the King in Parliament, one 
the 4th of Edward III. c. 14. the other 36 Edu. Ill 
e. 10. and when Parliaments thus frequently met 
Grievances were nipt in the Bud; the Courts of 
Law kept to the Adminiſtration of Juſtice uprightly; 
the Ambition of great Men reſtrained ; Factions and 
Innovations ſuppreſſed: and when the Parliament 
met thus frequently, the King had an Account of 


vances, if any were, the Parliament, in Acknowleds 
ment of their Duty, gave the King a Gratuity, ſome 
times a Fifteenth, other times a Subfidy, and at o 


the 25 of Eliz. andthe King in return, pranted a ge. 
1 Exceptions 


and-Underſlanding between the King and his Sub 
Jects was nouriſhed and encreaſed. 


Whereas 


King James I, &1 
Whereas, by the long Diſcontinuance of Pärlia- 4. Reg. 1. 
ments, Grievances multiply and take Root, ſo as they Au 
become ſo much the more difficult to be redreiit uf Lon In- 
by how much longer the Diſcontinuances laſt : The tervali 
Favourites, by their flattering the Prince, not only dangerous 
keep him in Ignorance of the State of his Subjects, 
but fix the Prince ſo to their Will; that it becomes 
ſo habitual in him, that he prefers them before his 
Subjects, and their Flatteries before the Advice of 
his Parliament, and often takes their Parts, before 
that of the Parliament and Nation. 
Theſe long Intervals of Parliaments will beget 
long Parliaments, and the Members get to be choſen 
by.the Favour of great Menand vait Expence; ſo that 
the Grievances which the Parliament ſhould redreſs; 
become diffuſed into the Body of the Parliament; 
than which nothing can be more dangerous to the 
Conſtitution of Parliament. Befides, that the pub- 
lick Buſineſs may not be interrupted during the Seſ- 
ions of Parliament, the Members of both Houſes 
have Privileges, whereof they are the only Judges; 
both in their own Perſons, and of their Servants, 
whereby they are exempted froin Arreſts, which is 
not only grievous to the Subjects, but oft the Ruin 
of them. 5 x by 3 
| Before King James s coming to the Crown of Eng- 
land, the Election of Members in the Houſe of Coin- 
mons was ſo free, that the Letters of the King; or any 
Nobleman, to chuſe a Member, was judged Cauſe 
ſufficient to render the Election void; but the King 
by this Proclamation gives order, what ſorts of Men: 
and how qualified, ſhould be choſen by the Com- 
mons, and concludes : We notify by theſe Preſents; That 
all Returns and Certificates of Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
, Leſſes, ought and are to be brought to the Cort of Chancery; 
and there to be filed upon Record ; and if any be found to 
be made contrary to this Proclamation, the ſaume i to be re- 
felted as nnlav jul and inſufficient, and the On or Boinugh 
ro be fined for the ſame ; and i it be found that tbey have 
rommitted auy groſs or wilful Default or Contempt in the | 
Election, Return, or Certificate, that then their Libefties, 
according to the Law, are to be ſeized us forfeired: And if 
any Perſon take uon bim the < pn of a Knight; Citizen, 
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J. D. 1603 or Bureeſs, not being duly eletted and ſworn, according 70 
GYV the Laws and Statites in that behalf provided, and accord. 


K. James: Never was ſuch a Prelude to the Meeting of a Par- 
firſt Par- liament, by any of the Kings of England of any Race: 
liament. ani f the King in the Beginning thus extends his 


elamation, were the Penalties impoſed by it for the 


ſhould judge of theſe Elections and Returns, or by 


had expreſſed his Thanks to the whole Nation for 


undoubted Sovereign, which ſo much conduced to 


reference to the inward/and outward Peace of the 


hear hereafter : But as to the Glory which he aſcribe: 
taken a worſe Topick for what he ſo much gloried 


his Crown. than the Anceſtor from whom he firſt 


Katherine Swinford his Concubine: nor could the King 


The Reign of | 5 | 


ing to the Purport, Effect, and true Meaning of this our 
Proclamation, then every Perſon ſo offending, to be fined 
and impriſoned for the ſame. _ | | 


fit · Note above ELA, to what Pitch will he ſtrain 
his Prerogative hereafter ? However, fince For- 
feitures of Charters, Fining and. Impfiſoning of Mem- 
bers not elected and returned according to this Pro- 


better Execution, it might have been declared, who 


what Law- 55 8 
It fell out unluckily, I think I may ſay defignedly, 
that upon the opening of the Parliament, ſeveral of 
the Houſe of Commons, one of which was Sir Her 
bert Crofts, coming to hear the King's Speech in the 
Houſe of Lords, Lid the Door ſhut upon them, and 
were repulſed by a Yeoman of the Guard, with the 
uncivil and contemptible Terms of, Goodman Burgeſs, 
Jou come not here. | iS, 

Ihe King in a long and tedious Speech, after he 


their univerſal Acciamations,in receiving him for their 


their Happineſs inthe Union of all Claims in his Per- 
ſon ; tells them, the Wonders he will do, both in 


Kingdom ; which how well he performed, you will 


to himſelf of being King by inherent Birthright from 
Ferry VII. and his Queen, I think he could not have 


S 3 
For no Hereditary Monarch has a better Title to 


Claims, had ; and it is evident, Henry VII. had n0 
Colour of Title to the Crown of England by Inher: 
tance, being only deſcended from John of Gaunt by 


| claim 


Expectation of the 


King James J. 53 
claim any Title from the Wife of Henry VII. for Henry 4. Ree. 1, 
"himſelf would never own ſhe had any, reigning not. 
only during her Life, without naming her in the 
Coins, Proclamations, or Laws, but after herDeath ; 


and was not only crowned. without her, but called a 


Parliament without her, &er he was married to her, 
and had the Crown entailed upon him, and the Heirs 


oc his Body before he married her. Beſides, there 


is no Averment againſt an Act of Parliament, and 
the Act of the Firſt of Richard III. declares all the 
Iſſue of . Lady Grey (the Mother of 
Henry VIT's Wife) to be- illegitimate, and ſo uncapa- 
ble of any, Inheritance to the Crown of England. 

The * who ſince his coming in, had been ac- 
quainted only with Flatteries, introduced with the 


= Epithet of Mof# Sacred (which I find rarely applied to 


any of his Predeceſſors, and how properly applied to 
him, giving himſelt up to a diſſolute and prophane 
Life, let another judge) was buoyed up with a mighty 

| Suoceſs of his Proclamation and 
Speech, which did not ſucceed accordingly. The 
Parliament met on Monday, March the 1 th, and 2 
Debate happening in the Houſe of Commons about 
the Return of the Election of Sir Francis Goodwin and 
Sir Jobn Forteſcue, for Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Bucks, the Commons, the 23d, upon a full 


2d hearing, determined Sir Francs to be lawfully elected 


and returned. | 
An. Reg. 2. An. Dom. 1604. Tueſday, March 26. the 4. Reg. 2s 

Lords, by Sir Edward Coke and Doctor Hone, ſent a 

Meſſage to the Commons, that the former Commit. 

tees may (in a ſecond Conference to be had) have 

Authority to treat touching the Caſe of Sir Fancn 

Goodwin, the Knight of Bucks, firſt of all before any 

other Matters were proceeded in. 1 

The Commons returned Anſwer, That they did 


conceive, that it did not ſtand with the Honour of 


their Houfe, to give an Account of their Proceedings 
and Doings: but if their Lordſhips had any purpoſe 
to confer for the reſidue, that then they would be 
ready at ſuch Time and Place, and ſuch Number as 


| their Lordſhips ſhould think meet. 


J 
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. The Reign of . 


J. D. is 4 Sir Edward Coke, &c. delivered from the Lords, 


A. That their Lordſhips taking notice in particular of 
King in- the Return of the Sheriff of Bucks, and, acquainting 


 Ferferes his Majeſty with it, his Highneſs conceived himſelf 


with the engaged and touched in Honour, that there might be 


Election. ſome Conference of it between the two Houſes, and 


to that end ſignified his Pleaſure unto them, and by 
them to that Houſe. _ „ 
The Commons by their Speaker give their Rea- 
ſons to the King, why they cannot confer with the 
Lords: The King in return charges the Commons to 
admit a Conference with the Judges: the Commons 
give Reaſons, and anſwer Objections, why they can- 
not, and the 3d of April deliver them at the Council- 
Chamber by Sir France Bacon, defiring, That their 
Lord ſhips would be Mediators in behalf of the Houſe 
for his Majeſty's Satisfaction: The King in return, 
commanded as an Abſolute King, that there might be a 
Conference between the Houſe and Judges. | 
The Houfe upon return hereof; reſolved to confer 
in Preſence of the-King and Council, and named a ſe- 
let Committee for the Conference; but the Succeſs 
being doubtful, Sir Francis Goodwin fearing this might 
cauſe a Rupture between the King and the Houſe, 
and to remove all Impediments to the worthy and 
weighty Cauſes, which might by this time have been 
in a good furtherance, defired another Writ of Ele. 
_* tion fora Member in his Read. Hereupon, and other 
Accidents ſucceeding, the Commons, upon the 16th 
of June, in an humble Apology to his Majeſty, repre- 
{ept their Privileges, and wherein they conceive 
themſelves aggrieved. | 5 
The Stubborneſs of the Commons (for ſo the King 
would have it) ſo diffonant from the Flatteries he 
had conſtantly ſounding in his Ears, and of being an 
Abſolute King by Tuberent Birtkright, put the King ſo 
out of Conceit with Parliaments, that in all his Life, 
till the laſt Parliament of his Reign, when Neceſſity 
brought him to it, he was never reconciled to them. 
But that we may more clearly ſee what followed, 
we will look back into the Reign of Queen Elraleth. 
There wrre three Things which the Queen was im- 
\Ppticor being debate jn Parliament, the Seeed 
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Riug james ; 


bliſned in the Firſt Year of her ms 


from it, and the Queen of Scots being zealouſſy ad- 
dicted to the Romiſh Religion, and having not only 
aſſumed the Arms of England, as next Heir to Queen 
Elirabetb, but 12 her Return from France into Scot- 


ns But the Commons having a fearful Eye of a Re- 
bo lapſe into. Popery, after the Nation had been freed 


h And, by many Embaſſies ſolicited, Queen Elizabeth, 
to that ſhe might be declared her Succeſſor, iN caſe ſhe 
ay died without Heirs of her Body: To prevent this, 


they in manifold Addreſſes to the Queen, petitioned 
her to marry, and declare her Succeſſor ; and after 
the Duke of Norfolk Conſpiracy, and the Rebellion 
in the North under the Earls of Northumberland and 
ſimoreland, in all the Parliaments from the ↄth of 
Elixabetb, to the Queen of Scotland's Death, the Com- 
mons were importunate with the Queen to cut her 


off. | | | 
fe. The Queen fixed in theſe Reſolutions, often for- 
i, bid the Parliament, upon their Allegiance, to enter 
bt into Debates upon them; yet ſome zealous Mem- 
W be rs, the principal of which was one Mr. Peter Went- 
& 2v orth, did ſeveral times endeavour to haye them de- 


[bated ; upon which the Queen committed them to 
the Tower, tho' ſoon after they were diſcharged : 
This the Commons, in their Apology to the King, | 
take notice of, and pray, that this be no Precedent 
for the future, but that their Dcbates in Parliament 
may be free: but they ſhall find, that this King's 
little Finger, and his Son's after him, ſhall be hea- 
vier upon them than Queen Z!lizabe:h's Loins. But 
howeyer this Apology tended to a Rupture between 
the King and them within, yet he was reſolved to 
have Peace without the Kingdom, how inconfiſtible 
ſoever the Terms were; and to that end, upon the 
18th of Auguſt following, he concluded a firm Peace 
with Philip III. of Spain, and Albert and Iſabel Arch- 
Dukes of Auſtria, Cc. and alſo a Treaty of Com: 
merce, which as it was the moſt beneficial to the 
Engliſo Nation, ſo it was difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to oblerve the Peace; the King, as he had managed 
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of the Crown after her Death, her Marriage, and the 4. R 
making any Alteration in the Church, as it was elta- 5WW 


„ Te Reign of 
- Ai bog it, made the Treaty of Commerce to be but little 
WAYS beneficial to the Nation. * | 
For the Year before, the King had renewed the 
Treaty of Alliance which Queen Elizabeth had made 
with the Dutch States, where, tho' the King was not 
obliged to maintain ſuch a Number of Men for their 
Support againſt the $antards, to be repaidat the end 
of the War, where by the Treaty with the er, 
Anno 1598. the Dutch were not only to pay, but to 
repay the Queen Yearly 100000 J. till a Peace was 
made with Sain, when they were to pay her Two 
Millions of Money, with the Intereſt of 10 per Cent, 
- deducting the 100cco J. per Annum they were to pay; 
yet by the Fourth Article of the ſaid Treaty it was 
agreed, That neither the Kings of England nor Spain, 
fall themſelves give, or ſhall conſent to be given by any of 
"their Vaſſals, Subjects, or Inhabitants, Aid, Favour, or 
Counſel directly or indirefily, on Sea, Land, or freſb Waters; 
nor ſhall ſupply or miniſter, or conſent to be ſupplied or mi- 
nifired, by their ſaid Vaſſals, Inhabitants, or Subjects, unto 
the Enemies or Rebels of ei her Part, of what Nature or Con- 
dition ſoever they be (whether they ſhall invade the Countries 
and Dominions of either of them, or withdraw themſelves 
j | from their Obedience and Subjeion) any Soldiers, Proviſion 
p f Vittuals, Mon ies, Inſtruments of War, and whatſoever 
Aid elſe to maintain War: and the ve Articles renounce 
all former Leagues, Confederacies, Capitulations, and Intel. 
ligences JJC 
1 But tho' theſe two Articles pointed as directly as 
0 the Wit of Man could deviſe, and to which King 
| | James ſware, to withdraw the Engliſh and Scots out of 
the Dutch Service againſt the Spaniard, yet had the. 
King no more Courage to do it, than he had to de- 
mand the 6000001. now due from the Dutch to him, 
by their Treaty with by Elizabeth in 1598. And 
to palliate this, he made it worſe, by granting the 
King of Spain Licenſe to raiſe what Forces he could in 
any of his Dominions to fight againſt the Dutch ; ſo pro- 
digal was the King of the- Expence of his Subjects 
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Ni James I. EW 
King James in the 7th Article excuſes the Delivery 4. Reg. 2. 
of Fluſhing, Brill, Rammekins; and other Forts in the ways 
Egli oſſeſſion in the Netherlands, to the King of 
Fan, becauſe of the Contracts made between Queen 
Elirabeth and the States, by which ſhe being engag'd 
in Faith and Honour, it was not free for him to re- 
ore the ſame to the Arch-dukes ; yet, on the Word 
of a King, he promiſes to enter into a Treaty with' 
the ſaid States, wherein he will aſſign a competent 
Time to them, to accept and receive Terms agreea- 
ble to Juſtice and Equity, 'for a Pacification with the 
Arch-dukes (to whom the King of Spain had aſſigned 
the Dominions of the Lou-Countries) which if the 
States ſhall refuſe, his Majeſty from henceforth, as 
being freed from the former Conventions, will de- 
W termine of the ſaid Towns, according as it ſhall be 
nñjuſt and honourable, wherein the ſaid Princes ſhall 
= find, there ſhall be no want in him of thoſe good 
Offices, which can be expected from a friendly 
Prince. | | | "ES ER 
As the King of Spain and Arch-dukes got but little | 
by this Treaty of Peace, ſo did the Engliſb Nation, : 
as the King had order'd it, get as little by the Treaty 
of Commerce: The Generality of Mankind have no- 
thing to feed, cloath, provide an Habitation, or de- 
fend themſelves with, but as they are aſſiſted by 
other Men ; and as they are born to nothing, but 
what they get from others, ſo if any rob or ſteal from 
another any thing, this will be an Injury tp that o- 
ther : Nor does Man, born in this poor State, know 
how to get, or be ſupplied by another with either 
Food, Raiment, or an Habitation, but as he ſhall be 
taught or inſtructed by another ; ſo that after all, 
the Generality of Mankind, in their moſt perfect 
State, eat their Bread by the Sweat of their Brows, 
and in the Cares of their Mind. To debar therefore 
any Man from his honeſt Labours, whereby he gets 
his Subſiſtance, is a greater Violation of te Law of 
Nature, than to rob another, and equal to the de- 
privng another by Injuſtice of an Eſtate whereon a 
Manlives; and is a greater Injury than the Tyranny 
of Pharaob over the Children of Iſrael, in compelling 
them to make Brick, yet denying them Stray : for 
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A.Þ,1604. this impoſed upon the Hraelites a greater Hardſhip 


how to liye, whereas that denies: to poor Men the 
Means of living; and by Conſequence, it is a grea- 
tex Tyranny and Injuſtice for any Man, or Company 
of? Men, eitaer by Law, or without Law, to arrogate 


* 


excluſive to other Men, than to rob any of them; for 


this but hinders them in their Livelihood, whereas 


that tak es from them all their Means of living. 
Nor are Monopolies leſs impolitick than injurious, 

for the reſtraining the Labours and Induſtry of Men 

in any Profeſſion, Art, or Myſtery, in any Country, 


to a few, does not only hinder the Improvement of 


them in that Country, but makes open a Way to the 


People of other Countries, not only to enlarge, but 


improve them, as much to their Benefit, as to the 


Is of that Country where they are reſtrained to a 


more; for no Man will labour, who cannot enjoy the 


few, | 8 | 
And if Monopolies be ſo wicked, impolitick, and 
injurious, in reſtraining the Labours and Induſtry of 


Men, the monopolizing the Product of Mens Labour 


by Navigation in foreign Trade, . is not leſs, but 


Fruits of his Labour; and the great Benefit herein 
which England enjoys, is, that being the greater and 
better Part of the Iſle of Britain, it abounds with 
more noble and better Ports (except Ireland) to vend 
the Product of Mens Labours upon the Materials 
which it abounds with, than any other Country. To 


mon»polize therefore the Foreign Vend of cur Ma- 
nufactures to any Men, or Company of Men, is dau- 


bly injuriqus, not only to our Artificers in them, but 


to thoſe Countries which might otherwiſe reap the 


Benefit of them, and by this Reſtriction gives other 


Countries the Opportunity of ſupplying theni. 
Nor does the Injury and Impolicy of reſtraining 
the Foreign Vend of our Manufactures, ſtay here; 


for by it infinite People might be ſupplied with ma- 


nifold Things from other Countries, as Pitch, Tar, 
Hemp, Flax, Bees-wax, Elephants-Teeth, Raw 
Silks, all ſorts of dying Stuffs, Sc. whereof the Na- 


tion ſtands in need; which being reftraincd to a few, 
the Nation cannot be ſupplied by them, and {a Mul- 


titudes 


to themſelves a Monopoly in any lawful Employment 
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Ki james J. he 
titudes of Manufacturers are denied the Fruits of &. Reg. a. 
their Labours; and hereby they become ſo dear, 
that thoſe who imploy themſelves in them, cannot, 
without extraordinary Pains, ſubſiſt, and thereby 
give the Foreign Vend of them to ather Nations, 
where theſe are more plentiful and cheap. 

Nor does the Injury and Impolicy of ntonopolizing 
of Foreign Trades end here'; for as the Riches of 
England are derived from our Foreign Trades, ſo is 

the Strength and Glory of it founded in Navigation, 

which (Trade being a Principle to it) will be fo 
much leſſened, as the Foreign Vend of our Manu- 
factures and their Returns are reſtrained. We have 
thought fit to premiſe this, that a better View may 
be had of what follows. 
' The firſt Day the King came to London after the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, viz. the 1th of May, he 
iſſued out a Proclamation to ceaſe the exacting all 
Monopolies and Protections that hindred Mens Suits 
in Law, and to forbid the Oppreſſions done by Salt - 
Peter Makers, Purveyors, and Cart-takers; but this 
was too hot to hold. f 1 
For it was no ſooner made, but the King made a 
Monopoly of the Trade to Spain and Italy, by incor- 
ee it in a Company excluſive to other Men: 
ereupon the Parliament then ſitting, made that 
memorable Law founded upon thoſe unanſwerable 
Reaſons of a National Intereſt, and the manifold Incon- 
veniences the incorporating thoſe Trades in a Com- 
pany, brought tothe Navigation of the Nation, both 
in the Foreign Vend of our Manufactures, and in 
their Returns, to the Ruin of infinite Artificers, Sea» 
men, and Shipwrights, and to the Diminution of the 
King's Reyenue: Whereupon theſe Trades were de- 
clared free, and have ever fince continued ſo, to the 
ineſtimable Benefit of this Nation. 
But though the Reaſons in this Act extend to all 
other beneficial Trades, as to Turkey, the Eaſt Coun- 
try, and Hamburgh 'Trades, and to Africa and the Eaft 
Indics, yet all theſe Trades are monopolized into 
Companies exeluſi ve to other Men, as much to the 

Prejudice of the Nation, as the making the Spaniſh 

Trade free, was beneficial to it. 
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©, Archbiſhop 575 (a Prelate of fingular Piety 
a died the laſt Day of February, in the 
First, Lear of the King, and Dr. Richard Bancroft (a 
Man &f a rough Temper, a ſtout Foot- ball-player) a 
zealous Aſſertor of the Rights of the Church of 
Engi and, or rather a Faction of Church-men, who 
arrogated to themſelves the Title, exhibited to the 
King and Council 25 Articles in the Name of all the 
Clergy of Exgland, called Articuli Cleri, which were 
deſired to be reformed in granting Prohibitions, tho 
there were a Parliament and Convocation then fitting, 


which I do not find had any hand in it. 


. 


Kirg's 4b-. This Exhibition, as it aſcribed an Abſolute Power to 
— the King, ſo it ſtruck directly at the Conſtitution of 
Zoe Parliaments, the principal End of which is to redreſs 
Harted. Grievances and Abuſes in the Nation; and if the 


King's Council, during the Sitting of a Parliament, 
Mall aſcribe to themſelves this Power, then the great 
End of Parliaments redreſſing Grievances and Abuſes 
is in vain: however, Bancroft herein not only makes 
the King's Council to have a concurring Power with 
the Parliament, but paramount to it, by exhibiting 
theſe Articles in the Sitting of a Parliament and Con- 
vocation: But the Judges gave ſo clear and diſtinct 
an Anſwer to them all, that the King did not think fit 
to meddle in them; yet did not Baucroft reſt here, as 
vou will hear hereafter. „ ö 
Whilſt Bancroft was thus aſcribing to the King this 
Albſolute Power, and exalting a Faction of Church-men 
above the true State of the Clergy, which is one of 
the Three States of the Nation, and above the Nobi- 
lity and Commonalty, which are the other Two; 
the Popiſh Faction were plotting a Deſign, not only 
to deſtroy the Church of England, but the very Per- 
{on of the King, with the Nobility and Commons 
cConvened in Parliament, which was to have been 
$i 8 ; 1 1 1 7 4 e exe 


executed upon che Fifth of November following, the 4, Reg. #. 
Day on which the Parliament were to meet. 
The Popiſh Party hoped, that the King, in regard 
to his Mother's Religion, was not averte to theirs, 
ſo that if he became not of their Church (which in 
his Speech at the Opening the Parliament, he owns 
our Mother-Church) at leaft hoped to have their Reli- 
gion tolerated ; whereas finding the King in his 
Speech, after he had declaimed againſt the Hereſi es 
and Abuſes crept into their Church, and the Pope's 
having arrogated an Imperial Civil Power ovet Kings 
and Emperors, by dethroning and decrowniug them ...... 
with his Foot, anddiſpoſing of their Kingdom, and ©” Te. 
the Jeſuits Practice of aſſaſſinating and murdering ſew. mA 
Kings, if they be curſed by the Pope: That ſo long“ | 
as they maintained theſe, they were not ſuffetable 
in the Kingdom. From this Time forward ap leaſt, 
a Popiſh Crew contrived how to bring in their Reli- 
ion; and at laſt agreed upon the ning the Seſ- 
fon of Parliament, upon the 5th of November, one 
part of the Conſpirators ſhould blow: up the Fords 
Houſe, while the King, Prince, Wai Nobility 
and Commons were in it, whilft another part ſhould 
ſeize upon the Lady Elizabeth (after 3 
mia) and proclaim her Queen: But the Plot hein 
| diſcovered; the Conſpirators were defeated-of bark 
| their Defigns. AISTSO7 33 ro dot br 20277 B | 
The Horror and Terror of this Conſpiracy! (the . ... 
Diſcovery / whereof was induſtriouſſy divulged and 
believed to be by the King's great Wiſdom and- Gare) 
reconciled for a Time all Differences between him 
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and his Parliament; and the Parliament, rg n 
15 the King, the Clergy gave him Four Subſidies at 


Four Shillings in the Pound, and the Tempoeta ity 
ö Three Subſidies and Six Fifteenths, (which was 
threefold more than any Parliament, in one Seſion, 
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gave Queen Elizabeth, before that of the 3 Elun t. 
withſtanding the Payment of her Father 's, Brothers 
and Siſter's Debts, her expelling. the Frenth out of 
Scotland, the building and repairing the Nauyr Royal, 

the Support of the Reformed in France, — 1 


bduing 
the Rebellion in the North the Support of the 2 85 


” . 4 
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82 me Reign of © 
{4:D:1664 of the Spaniſh Armada in 88.) The Parliament enacted 
Cv the Oath of Allegiance, which Bellarmine, under the 
Name of Tortus, wrote againſt, and Andrews, Biſho 
of Winton, under the Name of Tortura Torti, defendel 
it. The Parliament too ordained the Anniverſary of 
the Fifth of November, to be celebrated for a perpe- 
tual Thankſgiving-Day for the King and Kingdom's 
Delivery from this Conſpiracy. All Heats about 
Prerogative and Privilege were how laid aſide; the Pul- 
' Pits and our Univerſities rang with Declamations 
- againſt the Hereſies and Uſurpations of the Church 
of Rome; and now the King gave migen wholly, to 
Hunting, Plays, Maſques, Balls, and writing againſt 
Bellarmine and the Pope's Supremacy, in arrogating a 
Power over Kings, and diſpoſing of their Kingdoms; 
and thus the Caſe ſtood for four Yearsafter,' wherein 
I ſearce find any thing worth mentioning. - | 
This and the next Year was almoſt wholly ſpent | 
in Debates, concerning the Uniting of the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, which the King earneſtly ſo- 
licited, and which ended only in Conteſts and Argu- 
ments, for the Houſes of Parliament refuſed to join 
with the King in it: however; the King obtained a 
Judgment in Meſtminſter-Hall, in a Caſe called Calvins 
Caſe, that the Poſt Nati in Scotland, after the Fi ing's 
Aſſumption to the Crown of England, were free to 
purchaſe and inherit therein. 
| King pro- But whilſt the King was wallowing.in Pleaſure, he 
digal toFa- Wholly gave himſelf up to be governed by Favou- 
bourites, Tites, to whom he was above any other King of Eng- 
land (except Henry VIII.) exceſſively prodigal, not 
only in Honours and Offices, but of the Revenues of 
| tlie Crown, and Aids given in Parliament; and theſe 
being of both Nations; Scots as well as Engliſb, inade 
them to be the more intolerable : All things being 
at Peace Abroad, publick Affairs were neglected, of 
ſearce thought of, whilſt the Dutch ſtill grew more 
powerful at Sea, and without any Aid from the King, 
were Matches for the King of Spain by Land; and 
 . "Henry IV. of France was accumulating incredible Trea- 
ſure at Home, and laying. the Foundation of vaſt 
Deſigns Abroad; whereof the King took no notice} 


his Genius lying another way: 1 


Ring James J. © 
In thefe Debates at Home, and Lethargy of State 4, Reg. 7. 
of Foreign Affairs, the Prerogative-Clergy ſwelled ARYL 
the High-Commiſſion to ſuch an Height, that it was | 
| complained of as a Grievance in Parliament. Nay, 
| Bancroft this Lear (notwithſtanding the Judge's An- 
ſwer to the Articles exhibited to the King, againſt 
granting Prohibitions, and that the Parliament was 
ſtill fitting) repeated his Exhibitions: But however 
the King inclined to favour Bancroſt, he had not Cou- 
rage enough to over- rule the Judges Anſwer to them, 
it may be, for fear the Parliainent ſhould interpoſe, 
or indiſpoſe them to grant him more Money, whereof 
already he ſtood in great need. | 
But the Parliament, however they gratify'd the 
King for their Delivetance from the Popiſh Conſpi- 
racy, did not think fit to pour it forth fo plentifully 
now in Times of Peace, to be profuſely thrown upon 
Fayourites and Minions, who were no more Friends 
to them, than they were to the eſtabliſhed Church of 
England. 5 | | 
To ſupply the King's Neceſſities, one Dr. Cowel! the 
next Year after publiſh'd his Interpreter, wherein he 
remiſes theſe Three Principles: Firſt; That the 
king was ſo 4 Legibus, not bound by his Coro- 
nation-Oath. Secondly, That it was not ex Neceſſi- 
tate, that the King ſhould call a Parliament to make 
Laws, but might doit by his Abſolute Power. Thirdly, 
It was a Favour to admit the Conſent of the Subjetis 
in giving Subſidies. Cowell's Interpreter, approved by 
the King, was not only printed, but publickly ſold, 
with Impunity ; and this gave Encourzgemeit to the 
publiſhing niany others to the ſame purpoſe ; among 
which one Blackwood publiſhed one, which concluded 
that oy were all Slaves, by reaſon of the Con- 
The Commons, tho' they took no notice of Ban- 
croft, and his Articles againſt Prohibitions, took fire 
at theſe, and intended to have proceeded deverely 
againſt him; but the King interpoſed, and promiſed 
to call in theſe Books by Proclamation, as he did, 
but they were out, and the Proclamation could not 
call them in, but only ſerved to make them more 
taken notice of: But this had not the deſired Effect 
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Tenth ; whereupon the King by Proclamation diſ- 
ſolved them the 31ft of December, 1609, after they 
had ſat near Seven Years, wherein the King ſer forth, 
That be bad propoſed many Things far differing and ſur- 
paſſing the Graces and Favours of former Times, both in Na- 
ture and Value, in expefation of a good Concluſion of ſome 
weighty Cauſe, which had been there in Deliberation; not only 


for the Sup ly of the Nec fir ies of bs Majeſty's Eſtate, but 
for the Eaſe and Freedom. of his Subjefts : but theſe being the 
Two laſt Seſſions little talen notice ?; and that the Mem- 


bers, by reaſon of the Length of the Parliament, were de- 


barred from the Hoſpitality they kept in the Country, and 
that divers Shires, Cities, and Boroughs had been burdened 
with. Expence' of maintaining their Members; for theſe Rea- 


| ſons he diſſolved them. 


* 2 


1 Continuation of this Reign, to the Diſſ- 


lation of the Second Parliament, 1614. 


BY T how precarious ſoever the King was to get 


4.3 Money of the Parliament, he had not Courage 


enough to. demand the ,x00000 J. per Aunum by the 
Treaty between Queen Elizabeth and the Dutch States 


in 1598, whereby Eleven hundred thouſand Pounds 
was due to him, much leſs to demand the principal 


Debt, viz. Two Millions, and alſo Two Millions and 
Two hundred thouſand Poands due for Eleven Years 


Intereſt, at 10 J. per Cent. Now by the Mediation 


of ſeveral Princes, but eſpecially by King James, this 
Lear a Truce for Twelve Years was concluded be- 
tween the King of Spain. and the Arch-dukes Alber 
and Iſabel, and the Dutch ; wherein the Dutch were 


declared Fr ee States, and independent upon the Crown 
of Spain, or Arch-dukes. But tho' the King had not 
Courage enough to demand the Monies from the 
Durch, by the Treaty with Queen Zlizabeth, he had 
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. fo much ag to enter into a T'rgaty with the Butch, 4 Res 5 
y for a Tribute to be paid to high for Licenſe to fiſh up- —— 
h; on the Coaſts of England and Seviferd: but the Durch 

1 obſerved this no better than that with the Queen, 

a and the King got left by it.. nit IN 
ne Long Parliaments beget long Intervals, in which 

ly Grievances become ſo multiplied and fixed, that they 

ut become ſo much more difficult to be redreſſed, by 

he how much longer the Intervals are e And fince the 

* King could not get Money of the Parliament, and 

* was afraid to demand any of the Dutch, let's ſee 

1 what Courſes he took to get Money, during the In- 

wo terval from this Parliament to the Meeting of the 

8 next) which was five Years, and how the Caſe ſtood 


with them. D 

In the 9 the firſt Parliament, the Ring 
tells them, that he was ſo far from encreaſing their 5 
Burden with Reboboam, as that he had ſo much) 
as either Time, Occaſion; or Law could permit. 
lightned them; and, at that time, had been careful! 
to reviſe. and conſider deeply upon the Laws made 
againſt them, that ſome Overture may be propoſed 
in Parliament for clearing thoſe Laws; by Reaſon 
(which is the Soul of the Law) in caſe they have 
been in times paſt, further or more [rigorouſly exe- 
cuted by Judges than the meaning of the Law was, 
or might tend to the Hurt as well ef the innocent 
a odd ĩ ĩͤ REG Ce 
At the Diſſolutibn of the Parliament, the King's Tie Ring- 
principal Farourites were Henry Howard, (Brother to Favwys 


bs 


d he Duke of Norfolk, whom Queen Blizabeth be- riten 
d headed) tho' a Papiſt, yet Lord Privy Seal; Robert - 
4 Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Lord Treaſurer ; Philip in | 
ef Mountgonery, Thomas Lord Walden, (Son of t Y 

1 Duke of Norfolk.) after created Earl of Seffolk ; and 


Sir Henry Rich, after Earl of Holland, Engliſh: the 
Earl of Dunbar, Sir Alexauder Hay, and Sir Robert 
Carr (who in a ſhort time ſhall vyer-top them all) 


Seorifh, 


le 9 \ 

t King James havi a ig 
5 2000 Lord hat he 
0 BY” 

5 | | knight 
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Ab. ice might anke the King ſenfible of what he had done 


lie: 


fame. 
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when the Ki 
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invited the King to an Entertainment, and ſo ordered 


it, that before the King ſhould come at it, he ſhould 
| 1 — — a Room wherein he had placed four 


ables; and upon each Table lay 5000 J. in Silver; 
came into the Paſſage, he flarted, 
at the fight (having -never. before 
ſeen ſuch à Sum) he asked the Treaſurer the mear- 


ing of it, who. told the King, Ir was the Boom be hal 
Fiven Sir Robert Carr: Swounds Man (the Oath he 
uſually ſwore) bur five thouſand ſbould ſerve bis turn, 


| King's Country-tmen of leſs Note, was all the K 


and fo for that time the T 


| reaſurer ſaved the King 
the other fifteen. 24 ated 


To ſupport theſe Favourites; and other of the 
ing 


| * Care; but fince Money cannot be had by Parliz 


Y 


nours xt certain ſet 


8 ment, other Means muſt be found out: There were 


— uſed for it during this Interral: Firf, 
Monopolies, which ſwarmed more than in any King' 
; — hrs Secondly, Payments for new invent. 
"ed Knighthoods, never before heard of in Eng/e 
in Times of Peace, called Banner! the Price vu 
1000 J. and the King, to quicken. the Market, pro- 
miſed to make but 200; tho" when this Market 
done, he kept it up all his Life time after. Thirdly, 
Tho the ang ens paid for their Honours, yet 
King iflued out Commiſſions for . reviving the 
Obſolere Laws, for making Men which could expend 
"gol, per Aunum, to compound for not being Knight 


ed. Fourthly, Payments for b e nights o 


Nova Scotia. Fiſthly, The purchating of Eg Ho- 
Prives, 4 — v 


: Harongis count at i 5000 J. an Earl at 200001.” Bixthly, Pay- 
get made, ments for Scotifs and Iriſs Honours, IL do not find {et 


Prices of theſe; Seorifſh Honours of the ſame Title 


* 


'tv have the Precedence of an I, as a Srerjs Bare 


Viſcoumt or Earl, to have the Precedence of an 


Iriſb: and tho' an Exyiiſs Honour of like 


| ree had 
the Precedence of either of the other, yet if. either 


© of the other had a Higher Title, he ſhould: precede 
an Engliſb Peer under a leſs; a“ a Koi or riſh VI. 


count ſhall precede afi Emglifs Raron, ſo ſuch a 
. Earl ſhall precede an Engliſh Vibes 4 Seventhly 


ro be Pal 
17 75 kee Tent 


=s 
over the 
theſe war _—_— 
an Aſoe 


| About the | 
twelve Years; and -now had lived aboxe obs, 2. 72 of 
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Gaben upon defectixe Titles: Eight 


1 Joy: Jars on 2355 „ Neies hs <2 


onies Pe 


upon Privy Seals; 5 never re d; befides Sales 
Lands, Woods and Fee arm Rents, c. 
During this Interval of Parliament, was ,perp 
2 2 horrible Murder upon the Perſon 
| which is ee ae ; 
| 1. it be Ny NS: at: Fe King mag 


the Fact) Favourites bad the Af over 

and how the King influence = Cauſes f 
this urder; and that the Story may more entirely 
conſiſt, it will be neceſſary to borrow a little com- 
mon Fame. Sir Robert Carr was made Viſcount Ro- 
e 25th of March, 1610, and upon the 224 of 
owing, one of the King's Privy Council; 
the Aſcendant above . wy avourites. 
ig, he choſe a Council of ſome Perſons, 
how to advance. himſelf . in this great Power: of 
', (a * of — 
and lively Parts) was the chief, who. had às muc 

ln the Lord Rachefter, as he had over 
4 2 ſo w 


the King; and as | 
Thomas irl of . who er nam 
Frautes, married to R ert Lal 5 r, n ner Robot 
tut off in the laſt Tear of Queen Elizabeth, who after 
* General of the, Army ; Aled by the Parliament 
"It 20 Chan «fs were of igreeable Years Th, 
© f agre ears tn. 
1: fork af 


when they were married; 


Somerſet | 
2 


without any — K F ane wich 
other ( ba bot . e ſued 5 
7 Divorce — — the Counteſs mp 32 


bent : if public * Fame ay 
which is att 2 Writer 1 1 & 2 e 
128 of King Jams ki Le, chp So "he ner, in⸗ 
4 Conſpiracy with one Anne Turner to have poi i 
Earl . And how old —＋ ſhe was ip her Ab 
ions to s on fire to in 
ard of n 3 e theſe ee night 5 
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te in an equal height, ſhe, by the help of Mrs. Turner 
A procures one Doctor Foreman to bewitch Rocheſter in- 


| 32. between them became publickly ſcanda- 
lous. e 


ſelf by her looſe Life, _ was now become ſo 


claiming her, that it ſtung her to the quick, and in- 


Father, and ſubſcribes ber ſelf by Affectionate Daughter, 
Frances Eflex) endeavours to procure the Doctor to 


' Rocheſter, after Earl of Somerſet, at his Tryal for the 


as, That there was little in him that was ſolid for Religion, 
or Moral Vertue, but was wholly poſſeſt with Ambition and 


| bad made bi Brags,' that be had won Rocheſter tbe Love 


Counteſs's Defires, and that ſhe might enjoy them 
to be compleat, ſhe endeavours; fince the Defign 
of poiſoning the Earl did not ſucceed,” to make way 
to her Defires of marrying Rochefter, by ſuing out 1 
Divorce againſt the ſaid Earl, which ſhe acquaints Ra 
b  chefter with, and Rocheſter and the Counteſs acquaint 
the Earl of Northampron, who before was priv), 
ebe and” ONES to the Familiarity between them 


count would not proceed further, till 

_— "ſalted Overbury, proteſting he would do nothing 
without his Advice: Sir Thomas told him, The mary 
ing the.Connteſs would not be only hurtful to his re 


The Reign of 


to equal Defires of mutual Love with her, and the 


However the Earl continued his Love to the 
Counteſs, but withal acquainted her witk the Diſ- 
honour ſhe brought upon him, and more upon her 
publickly taken notice of: this was ſo far from re- 
Read of Reformation, ' ſhe, by Letters to Mrs. Turner, 
bo (the Counteſs ſays) 4 all ber Hopes of Good in thi 
World, and by her to Dr. Foreman (whom ſbe calls ſweet 


bewitch the Earl to Frigidity towards her.. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Charge againſt my Lord 
Murder of Overbury, gives Sir Thomas hard Words, 
vain Glory, and was loth to have any Partners in my Lord 
of Rocheſter's Favour ; and that to flatter my Lord it 
his unlawful Love with the Counteſs of Eſſex, Sir Thomas 


of the Counteſs, by bis Letters and Induftry. . 
But theſe ſtoln Pleaſures could not ſatisfy the 


and was cafi 
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and u induced to join in procuring a D. 
177!õ˙ ³˙¹ 
Tho' this was agreed between them, pet the Vi 

he had col 


8 \ | 
m james I. 09 
but helpful to ſubvert and overthrow him, and whe. would A. Reg. 8. 
(being poſſeſt ofi ſo great Poſſibilities. as be was, ſo great Ho. . 
yours and large Revenues, and daily in Expeftation of others ), £24 
caſt all away upon 4 Woman, noted for ber Injury and Im- 
modeſty, and pull upon himſelf the Hatred and Contempt f 
great Perſonages for ſo ſmall a matter. Then he wille 
the Viſcount 'to,confider with himſelf the Condition 
of the Counteſs, the manner of her Carriage from 
her Youth, her preſent Converſation, ; the many En-. 
| vies, Diſhonours and, Diſlikes which attend upon 
her; and befides, which is the Opinion of the Vul- 
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ar, many Evils to attend his Subverſion and Over 
throw; That it was not the Nature of a wiſe Man to make, 
ber by Wife, whom be had made bis V bore. Laſtly, Sir 
| Thomas adviſed him that he ſhould expect aw 14 
Requital from her, than ſuch as ſhe had ſhewed 
to her former Husband ; and withal, to weigh the 
preſent Condition he is in, and compare it with the 
uture, and much more to this purpoſe; and that 
Honour is not attended by Voluptuouſneſs, nor the 
Ruins of a rotten Branch to be cheriſhed upon a "= 
new planted Tree; but if he meant to be made fa - 
mous, and to continue that with,him which he now 
freely enjoyed, Sir Thomas his Opinion was, That be 
ſhould urterſy leave aud forſake the Counteſs's Company, and 
' bold ber both hurtful 2 „ 2 
Rocheſter was ſurpriſed at Overbury's Advice, falls 
| out with him, and gives him harſh Language t The, 
Overbury retorts again, and perſiſts in his Advice, and 
| demands his Portion due to him of Rochęſter, and ſo. 
leaves him to his own Fortunes. n 
| . The Counteſs was enraged at it, ſo as nothing leſs, 
than Overbury's Blood could appeaſe her Revenge; but 
how to compaſs it would be a work of Time, md 
required deep Conſideration, - Secrecy and Refoluti- 
on. But we leave this Affair here to take a view of 
other Oecurrences which happened this Year, 3610. 
Too the King's former Monopolies, he this Lear ad- 
died another, which cauſed many Commotions here, 
and endangered a Rupture with the Dutch, and this 
| was the Caſe. The Eigliſt at this time were not 
skilled in the Art of dreſing and dying Engliſh Moollen 
 Manufattgres, but after they were made here, they 
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| ſequences of Menp ou ring than they 
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| Stie] th and Ability of Body equal to any Man, o 
2 No e ind 8 Dif] ww Neu a hater of 
Eterte. and Flattęrers, 15 thereſbte fell flat at 
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* of November Prince Mury died, in 
b png of the Bloſſom of his Youth, being 
i 2 5 8 Months,” and 757 Days old: A Prince 
dotned with Wiſdom and 3 above his Years, 


JI 2 mo 


; with Rochefter, not once giving him e. 


I have heard my Fa 
Age) tell feverat 
fag v Was e the Leas it chanced the $rag be- 


hance, e hiin his Company. 


ther (who was about the Prince 8 
ories of. him: Once When the 
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James I. 
d grofſed the Road, where a Butcher and 4, 
og were travelling ; the Dog killed the Stag, 
= was ſo great that 4 Butcher cquld not carry 
im off: When the Huntſmen and 0 
= fell at 1 the Butcher, 
= to _ Prince againſt him; to an ang the 
Prince ſoberly anſwere ber if the Butcher's Dog l- 
led the Stag, what con rhe Butcher help it? They repli- 
ed, If his Father had been ſerved ſo, be would 
worn ſo 4s uo Man conld have endured it: Away, repli- 
e 
an Oat ther time, vy e tre 
dor came to take his leave of the Prince, the Am- 
baſſador asked him, 7bat Service he wonld command him 
70 hir Maſter ? the Prince bid him tell his Maſter what 
was 2 doing, being then toſſing a Pike. The 
Prince had an high Eſteem for Sir Waker Ravwleigh, 
ad would ſay, No ather byr be Facher would de 
| ſuch a May «s Sir Walter in ſi a Cage, meaning the 
ber, 


His Caurt was more 3 than the King's, _ 
and by another ſort of Men; ſa the King was h 

— Will. be bury me alive? And the high Chureh- 

| Favourites tax'd m for being a — to the IW 
ritans. | 

Never. was any 17 s Death more univerſal 

and cordially jamented and the more, by how — 

the Suddenneſs of his Death br known, b 

12 Sickneſs was ſcarce heard of, was ſuprizing ; As 

Mens Humours flowed they vented. their Paſſions, 

ſome ſaid, A Frengh PI n athers, Hy 

etched, &c... 


vag Poifoned;, others, be was b 
Whether it were to appeaſe theſe 8 


our of riofity, I cannot tell, bas By. | 
Dr. Arkins, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Palmer, 2 
Dr. Butler were ordered ta diſſect the De Of 8 


the next Day eee ap 9.2irn 
dies of jt, which were. ce Opt 


Ann, They found bis Liver. paler. than, ordinary, | 
N cent ain 7.5 ſomewhat 1 by e 
8 i — PT. Bf vs 


Pa. 


1 8 . 


France died by a violent 


++ 4 1 1 
ei 


Ported, and of à thin wutry Blood. 
Sixthly, That the Veius of the hinder part of ba Head 
wꝛoeere fuller than ordinary, but the Ventricks and Fol. 
lowneſs of the Brain were full of clear Mater. 1 1 
However Prince br „Heury the Fourth of 
rence « Death, being ſtabb'd by Ra- 
viliac the 4th of May this Year, his Predeceſſor Henry 


the Third being about 22 Years before ſtabb'd by 
James Clement, a Jacobite Friar.” At Heniy the'Fourth's 


the Weſtern Princes in Chriſtendom, = King James, | 


b 4 


the Parte of France, France was never before in ſo 


Death there was an Univerſal Peace in Chriſtendom, 
when he was putting it into an Univerſal War; all 
were engaged in it, againſt the Houſe of Auſtria: 
but zt was ſo vaſt, as in the Nature of Things, if 
Henry had been young, as he was in the th Year 
of his Age, he could not have lived to have accom- 
pliſhed it ; at his Death, 'tho? he lived but 13 Years 


after 'the 8 of Vervins, when he made Peace 


with Philip the ſecond of Spain, he had amaſſed ſuch 


2 Treaſure, as is incredible, if ſo great an Hiſtorian 


as Meſſ/ay did not teſtify it; eſpecially, if it be con- 


fidered,: that befbre the Trèaty at Vervins, Hunce had 


for Forty . Years befbre Deen imbroiled in a+ Civil 


War, and with Þaiz'; and theſe Wars being in all 


= * 9 


Pes r and feeble a State, and Henry himſelf, after the 
ace A en pt 7 Venery and Gaming above 
850 King of France before him, or ſince, Nof can it 
de imagined. from whence” fuch Treaſures ſhould 
ariſe, for there are no Gold nor Silver Mines in 
France,” unleſs it were from the Trades whichthe Eu- 


liſa, Durch, Dane, Swede and Hamburgheri drove into 


» 


© France. However Henry was addicted to Women and 
+ Gaming, yer otherwile he excelled allo 


* Ye! he excelled all thè Kings of 
the Age, not only in Heroick Vertues, but in Pru- 


* dence, Conſtancy and Secrecy in his Deſigns ; curi- 


aus in Enquiry into the Qualities of Men, whom he 


would 


2 10. 
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_ ng James I. . 
| would prefer as Qualities merited 3 and was pleaſant 4. R. 
and witty in 8 — and always diſpoſed Wt) 2 
to take the Impreſſion of good Counſel. 
He left his Son (a -Prifice of weak Conſtitution 
both of Body and Mind) at Ten Tears of Age, and 
his Wife (an imperious biggotted Irafian to the 
Church of Rome) Regent: Theſe overthrew all the 
Methods which Henny had laid for promoting the 
Freench Grandure, and gave themſelves up to be go- 
verned by Favourites, yet in a different manner 
from thoſe in England, whereby they ſquandered 
away all that ineſtimabſe Treaſure which Henry left, 
in leſs than half the Time Henry had been collectin 
it; and put all Franc into Tumults and Wars, whilſt 
the Englifo patiently ſubmitted to the Exorbitances 
of King James bis £ avourites, and by P ans 
| were forbid to mention them, or talk their G. 
vernment, no not in Parliament: And now tis 
* return to Evgland, and ſee what's doing 
there. % 3%. oh. £209 radi dee nx 
If we begin this Lear 1612, with January wWe py. - 
mall find two Marriages in it, to ſucceed the two f why 
- Deaths of the two :fampus Henry's: of England and 4 A 
Frante » The firſt upon the 14th of Febrgary, between heth avith 
Frederick, Count - Palatine: of the Rhins commonly abe Pall- 
eall'd the Palſgrave, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, the grave. 
King's only Daughter; and the Triumphs, Pageants, 
and other Gaieties upon the Thames, in the City and 
| Inns of Court; far exceeded any before ſeen in Eng- 
land, ſo as the Tears for the Death of Prince Henry, were 
overflowed by the exceſs of Joy for this Marriage. 
However Nortbamptom was not pleaſed with it, nor 
the Emperor, or King of Sain, and from the ſame 
Cauſes, viz. It would ſo far advance the Proteſtant 
Intereſt in Germany, as to make it more formidable to 
the Popiſh Religion; and tis certain, that Queen 
Anne was averſe to it; and to put the Princeſs out of 
conceit of it, would uſually call her Daughter, Good - 
wiſe Palſgraue; to which'the Princeſs would anſwer, 
foe would" rather be the Palſgrave's Wife, than the greateſs © 
Papiſt Qgeen' in Chriſtendom. The Reaſon of the 
Queen's Averſion to this Marriage is not ſaid, but 


 fertgin-{t is, that theſe fading Joys for this Marriage | 
> +24 oY 57 NN NO were | 


uw | The Rags of | 
A616. were ſucceeded by ft and real Calaruitia 
WPVYV the King took littte Care ta prevent, and: ſhall 
live 28 ee, wr eo ge rhe an end of. 


1 \ While che Pr iam for ee this Mar 
Account e were m 1 different Was 
of the Poi- rage, between the Videdunt Rovbefter, and the — 


1 5 the ceſs of M; and to make the Way to it more paſſa, 
ble; ewo RN ane to-take. off 
er ta 


procate a Di 
£5. Toro, 7 -, 


Te bur a Shy: the Coungeſs urn 
be free to marry as ne ad gre 
* a ed herween, No 
remove dir i Was age 
nary es „z and the Counteſs, thay Sir Thom, 
t Ambaſſader to the Great Duke 0 
Nun, ſo Has if dir Iban did accept of it, he 
ſhould be far enough gut of the way 16 x this | 
3 arid if he did not, to commit him to the 
Tower, where they would do well enough with him, 
The Buſineſs of the Embaſly was no. ſooner propoun- 
dleed to the King, » bur'aflented ta by him ; and Sir 
ET Pere was nor unwilling mm undertake it. 
Hie haſh ſoever Rertſter was to Sir Thou, whe 
be diffiwaded Rechen fiom quarr 15 the Counte 
es nam he becomes. iti an Inſtiant to Sir i 


tells him, ha much be relied: when by Integrity 
— hich, in by Ahfeuce, he net only want, but 
that 1 Siv Thoms wop/d: give Cxcgſian to bis Enc: 
wan, u uber mary, and pts Rogkeiter's agceunt, 14 
ruin 2 arben as "it 2 ze be in Rockefter's 2 
ta hreveut it; but: iff Sir Themas w refuſe 19 un der 
:ah# bu Enibaſſy, Nocheſter wog/d, in a Jie, un 
Aale to rreeneib b t t Rint, and Sir Thomas 
ame lu i e eee e ao bins with n 
4 api Orc 371 
This was a — Dicgeinistion, and Sie Thomas ex 
euſed his going on Ab. Errand, and this was What Ro: 
auſter def red:  Hereupon: Rochet 123 the King, 
char Sir Then was: not only grows mann ex irre 
lerable to hin but to the King, by ing him, 
inte ſuſing to go on this Emis diger The he Ring be: 
* incenſed kereat, and the more, 45 'twas: ct 
W 
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of the Tower, and dit Nui 
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not permitted 20 viſt him, nor 
tho one defized he might be 
net. The Counteſs, that ſhe — not be be- 
hind- hand with Rocheffer and :Northangttou, had con- 
ſulted with. Mrs. Tree for a fit Inſtrument to pra- 
Qiſe what was defigned upon Sir Thomas Mra. Tur- 
4 Husbhand was an Apotheeaty,:and had a Servant 
named Richard Maſton, who fiance her Husband's 
Death was become poor 3 this Man was agreed 
by the '|Countefs and Mrs. Tarver to be Une 
er to Sir Thomas, : and had a Promiſe of 20001, Re. 
watd, when Sir Than ſhould be ched; and 
that he might with more Secrecy work his Deſi gn. 
the Lientenant had Orders from Nortbanpron and 
ce, that no Man elfe ſhould come at Sir Thom, 
and Tanne ait abe bim ar Table; and to 
give Order for his Dier and Drinks. 

Sir Thomas 0 excluded from the 2 of bis 
neareſt Relations and Servants, | — the gth of 
was begun the Fractice of poi 822 

Broth which ien r es bim; 0 

| — bb with man — Pang ng. pert 
the 14th of Sptanber, e by a Glyſter, (for which 
the AG ad. bad zl Reward) he was diſpatcbed; 
but the Malice againſt Sir Thomas did nat end with 
— Death; for = Blanes and Bliſters which the 
Poiſon had cauſed upon his Body, were int 4 
to be the Effects of the French-Pox, and his Body was 


— 7 buried in +: Pit N in a heh + my 


* 
N y x «a 2? 
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+ 
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nir; Here we may ſee: the unhappy Fate of Prince 
KN + ary: other Men, .who-negle&ing/ their Duty, ire 
ttzemſelres up to be governed by Minions and Fa- 


vourites : for private Men are accountable only for 


their own Actions, whereas Princes are accountable 


to God and Fame for all the ill Actions of their Mi- 


niſters; and how. many ways was the King's Name 
uſed and abuſed in 8 this black and hor- 

rid Murder: Firſt, in getting the King to ſend Sir 
| Thomas on the Eibaſſage to Riff. Secondly, in 
committing him to the Tower for refuſal: Thirdly, 
nin keeping him cloſe Priſoner there, which was a 
Practice never known before, fur à Contempt; and 
twas a greater Villany to practiſe Sir Thomas his 
Death, while he was the King's Priſoner, than if he 
had been at large, as being more immediately under 


boar oh ProteRtions ©) nabe, 
Theſe Conſiderations little affected the Court, 


and Overbury's Deſtruction went but half way towards 
the deſigned. Marriage between Rochęſter and the 
Counteſs; but a Commiſſion of Delegates under the 
Broad Seal, is iſſued out to the Archbiſhop of Ca- 

terbury Dr. Abbot, the Biſhops of London, Wincheſter 

Ey, Lirchfeld and Coventry, and Rochefler, Sir Julin 

Ceſar, Sir Thomas Parrey, Sir Daniil Dunne, Sir John 

Bennet, Francis James, and Thomas: Edwards, Doctors 

of the Civil Law, at the Suit of the Counteſs for a 
Divorce from the. Earbof EW rt. 
Earl of Here you may ſee the Aſcendant Rocheſter. and Nor 
Eſſex Pi- thampro had over the King; not only in getting 
worce. this Commiſſion, wherein the King's Name and Au- 

| thority was abuſed; but they procured the King in 
the hearing of the Counteſs's Cauſe to be her Ache 
cate, in anſwering the Objections which the Arch: 
biſhop made againſt the Divorce: ſo as this Matter 
was managed, the Biſhops of Wincheſter Dr. *Bilſon, 
of Ely Dr. Andrews; of | Litchfield and Coventry, and 
Rocheſter,” with Sir Julias Ceſar, Sir Thomas Parrey, and 
Sir Daniel Dunne, were for the Divorce; and that the 
Counteſs was Virgo non vitiata, and that there was 


3 in the Earl, and the Marriage a Nullity; 
8 


; decreed the Earl to repay the Counteſs her 
TPeoortion; but the Archbiſhop, the Biſhop of Londen 


Rc 5 


0 2er 695 ef ot + ho. 23 F 


„ e nen Jane and Edward,” Doftore of the Ci: 4 Ray 
an 
* Overbury being dead, and the Divorce obtained, 
le the Counteſs muſt not loſe the Title by this Mar- 
li. riage, and thereupon the 4th of November, Rocheſter is | 

2 1 B i N 4 SLA 
oy creaaced Bart or SranJer. # _*t 0 ef OT hed, 
= All Things are now prepared for the hopeful Mar: Counteſe 
ji riage, and that the Solemnity might out- vie that of marries 
in the Palſgrave and the Lady Elizabeth,” upon tlie b of Somerſeti 
| December, the Earl and 'Counteſs were married at 
* 7/ bire-ball in the Preſence of the King and Queen, 
4 Frince, and a great confluence, of the Biſhops and 


Temporal Nobility; the "Biſhop of Bath and Wel 
| married them, and Dr. Mountame (Dean of Weſtmin- 
= fr) preached the Nuptial Sermon, and that Night 
there was a 97 5 Maſque of Lords; but upon the 


* Wedneſday following, the 29th,” there was another of 
ds the Frince's'' Gentlemen which quite out-did this, 
he and pleaſed the King ſo well, that he cauſed it to 
* be acted again on the Monday following, being the 
0 531 One 
17 But White-hall was too narrow to contain the Tri- 
M umps for this Marriage, they muſt be extended into 
"i the City, and upon the 4h of January, the Bride 
1 and Bridegroom, accompanied by the Duke of Lenox, 
my Lord Privy Seal, (Northampton) the Lord Cham- 
a berlain, the Earls of Worceſter, Pembroke and Mont- 
% _ gomery, with a numerous Train of Nobility and Gen- 
try, were invited to a Treat in the City at Merchant 
Te, Hal, where my Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
in entertained them in their Scarlet Gowns : At their 
5 Entry they were accoſted by à gratulatory Speech 
1 and Muſick, the Feaſt ſerved by the chiceſt Citi- 
4 zens, ſelected out of the twelve Companies, in 
x their Gowns and rich Foines : After Supper 'they 
4 were entertained with a Waſſaile, two pleaſant 
4 Maſt r and after all, the Sy 
- and Bridegroom, with all this Noble Crew, were invi- 
- ted to a Princely Banquet, and at three in the Morn- 
. ing, the Bride and 11 returned to White- 
8 ball: and before this Surfeit of Pleaſure and Exceſs 
- was well digeſted, the Gentlemen of Gray Im, up- 
4 en _Twelfth-Day, invited the Bride and Bridegroom to 
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Pleaſures. King's Rei 


Fs 


WY WV lived the Year, yet ended in the Holy: wu 
m, as chey 6 mich N ing che 2 — 
- fe Gore the dl of this Year, 

cle Joy ear 1614, as it Err 
gb in England, ſo was it of his Pleaſures; 
He wds exceflively 3 % Wit _ - renal 
| not ordinary French an ities; 
Grgh, Wt ines; and tho . wp ES 
ing from drinking ines; would com 
und bis Hunting with 2 5 and tc chat 
= he was attended w 1 Rs 
was, as much as could 1 Hoek eqs b at 
Re Kin3's Gag in. his Huvlags what he 12 fr 
it. 1 , 2 „ fay; that bein | 
witch the K e of the 
Wine, he als "rank 3 154 ae he wa 
| young, and of an healthful Conf it ſo ar 
ordered his Head, — it . ie labs an 
diſordered him for three Days after. Whether it 


were drinking theſe Wines, or from other 
ns the King became ſo lazy and un ys tht 
he was mei/t eſeback, 2 was 


| he ride, without otherwiſe poifing himſelf on his 
Sadffe: Nay, when his Hat was ſet un his Head, 
he would not take the Pains to alter jt, but it ate 


„ wo waidiaithn; #4 
. 8 e hi up to Fiea o he 
did to N ot np tw d ſcarce 

| The thing without the Prelude 


Learned, Nc. Theſe made him e 
his DomeRick and Fore e ad 
Tenge of which A hl aud 7 
at any time he was. oughtfu os bir f 


vourites made it their ry 3 Hes iy 
hoſe things, ecially the furitat "Thom th 


Rigg 5g Courſes, and the ee 6 ge Wege, 


— m_ ls e be og 
eat eſſities, t e had 
= demand the Debt due to _ ourge States 


. of Ke ce F ur ines 6.2 
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4 Grievance, it was recalled and cancelled, - 


* C'S Roo ALL RSA qES POTTY 3 


' King i I. 


after five Years HE: a Parliament is agreed to be 4, 


to excite the P liament *, ive 


called, to ſupply the King's COD and be 4 Bay 


incipal Ca 


| Money, was for the Portion the King had paid for 
| marrying the Princeſs Elizabeth to the — TIS 
for his Entertainment whilſt he was in $. tho”. 


the King had colle&ed Aid-Money all over the King- 


dom for it. | 
But it rarely bappens 


; when Grievances be multi- 


plied, and the Kings Ms ame neceſſitous, that then 


= King and Parliament attain their Endeg the Ende 
being hs different : and ſo it fell out 2 is Parlia- 
ment, ſor 0 upon Grievances, and remonſtra- 
ting them to © King, which was Languag uage he was 
not acquainted with, he in a great Paſlion diſſolves 
the Parliament, and commits ny of the principal 


Members of the Commons cloſe Priſoners, without 
Bail or Maiv-prize ; and though no Law was 


this Parliament, nor any Notice had of it in the 
Statutes printed et large; yet this Benefit came of 


it, That the Commons voting Cockgive's 3 2 


Dreſſing aud Dying Engliſh Cloths to be a Monapo be 
ch 
vend of Whit: Cloths left free 


This was the greateſt Violation and Invaſion of 


the 2 of — none that ever was done ® 
* King of Exglaud before 5 but tho, it 1 


not end here, neither in this R 


his $on's aſter him: For after Ar e the 
Parliament, the King ace 4 Benevolence 


the Subject, —_ thoſe who would not contribute, 


were to "ome their Names rocurned to " Council. 
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Tos, 


further «Account of this Reign, to the Ent 
F the third Parliament, in 1620. 


JT from the Parliament we look into the Court, 
we ſhall ſee the King's Affections begin to alter 
towards his Favourites: My Lord of Northampton 
= BAR was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and by: his 
7” _ Permiſſion Romzſo Prieſts in great Numbers ſwarmed 
into England; this was obſerved, and great Cla- 
mours were made upon it, which came to the Earl's 
Ears: hereupon he exhibits an Information againſt 
| ſome of them; theſe juſtify the Truth of what |} 
* they were accuſed of; the Archbiſhop Abbot, at the 

„ ſame time, produces a Letter from the Fart to Car- 
3 dinal Bellarmine, wherein he ſays, That however the Con- 
dition of the Times compelled him, and the King urged bim 
to turn Proteſtant, yet nevertheleſs his Heart flood for the 
Catholicks, and that he would be ready to further them in 
— noo may, PEST 0 Þ:it 

This aretz; the King's Frowns, and the Priſo- 

ners Diſcharge; whereupon twas ſaid Northampton 
took ſuch Grief that he made his Will, wherein 
he declared He died in the ſame. Faith wherein be wai 
baptized, and died the 15th of Jane, Now was:Somer- 
et left without his chiefeſt Support, and ſoon' after 
another Thall riſe up, which ſhall turn him quite 
but of the King's Favour.” ee 
Ar. Geo. About this time one Mr. George Villiers appeared in 
Villiers Court, the youngeſt Son of Sir George Villiers of , Lei- 
Frſt 4þ- ceſterſbire, by a ſecond Venter, whoſe Name was Mary 
Hearance Beaumont: the Heraulds will tell you ſhe was of the 
e Court. honourable Family of the Beaumonrs ; and I will tell 
Fou what a Lady of ms told me, and one who 
might well know the Truth of what ſhe ſaid, her 
youngeſt Siſter by a ſecond Venture being marrie 
to the Eldeſt Son of Sir George Villiers, by Beaumont. 
Mary Beaumont was entertained in Sir George Villiert 
bis Family, in a mean Office of the Kitchin ; put 
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her ragged Habit could not ſhade the beautiful and 4 R. 12. 
| — Frame of her Perſon, which Sir G N 


W was it poffible for her, out of ſo contracted a Joyn- 


eule the Common Law: Neyer did any thing 
the King's Humour as this Play did; ſo. that h 
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tak ing notice of, prevailed: with his Lady to remove 
her out af the Kitchip, into her Chamber, which with 
ſome Importunity on Sir Gœrge's part, and Unwil- 
lingneſs of my Lady, at laſt was done. 
Soon after my Lady died: ;. and Sir Gedyge became 
very ſweet upon his Lady's Woman, which would 
not admit any Relief without Enjoyment; and the 
more to win Mary to it; gave her 20 l. ta put her 
ſelf. into ſo good a Dreſs, as this would procure; | 
which ſhe did, and then Sir George's Affections be- * 
came ſo fired, that to allay them, he married her, 
In this Coverture Sir George had three Sons, Joh 
after Viſcount Purbeck, Graph after Earl of An- 
gleſey, and; George, and one Daughter after married 
to the Eatl of Denbigh: When Sir George died, George 
was very young; and Sir George having. ſertled his 
Eflate upon the Children of his former Lady, could 
leave the Iſſue of this Widow but very little, and 
her but a Joynture of about 200 l. per Annam; nor 


wre, to maintain her ſelf and — ſo as to make 
ſearce any Proviſion for them after her Death; 


| the Iſſue of Sir George by his former Lady, both en- 


vied and hated her, ſo 2s little could be expected 
from them. - 5 r 
To ſupply theſe Defefts, ſhe married one Tbomus 
Compton, a rich Country Gentleman, whereby ſhe 
became able to maintain and breed up her Children 
in a better than ordinary Education ; and Peorge, be-- 
broad, and 


ing extraordinary handſome, was ſent A 
in France acquired thoſe outward Advantages which 


more adornd the natural Parts which Nature had 


| given him. 


The King, this Year, about the Beginning of 
March 16, according to his uſual Methods, went 
to take his Hunting Pleaſures at New-martet ; and 
the Scholars of Cambridge, who knew the King 
mour, invited him to à Play called Ignerammut, y. r 
5 


1 


would have it and 38 again, "_ ws 15 
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4.5.11 5 creaſed with ſeveral Additions, which yet more 


Fu 


n pleaſed the King. 


At this Play it was ſa contrived, that George Villiers 


ſhould appear with all the Advantages his Mother 
could ſet him forth ; and the King, ſo ſoon as he had 
ſeen him, fell into Admiration of him, 6 as he be- 
came confounded between his Admiration of Villiers 
and the Pleaſure of the Play, which the King did 
not conceal, but gave both Vent upon ſeveral Occa- 
fions, This ſet the Heads of the Courtiers at work 
how to get Somerſet out of Favour, and to bring 
Villiers in. FEE | „„ | 
Somerſet was of mean and ſcarce known Parents, 
and as he was endued with no natural Parts, ſo nei- 
ther had he acquired any, being brought up and bred 
a Page at Court ; hereby he became as little capa- 
ble of demeaning himſelf in Proſperity as Adverſity. 
After Overbury's Confincment, he gave himſelf up 
wholly to be govern'd by Northampton; and ſoon 
after his Marriage, fell into an univerſal Solitarineſs 
and Sadneſs, ſo that it was much taken notice of: 
which Northampton obſerving, and judging, not un- 


likely, that his Cares aroſe from his Fears of the 


Diſcovery of Overtury's Death, wherein they were 
both deeply ingag'd, which if it ſhould come to 
paſs, _ had no other means to be ſafe, but by 
making themſelves ſo great, as to oppoſe all who 
ſhould charge them with it; or elſe by being Ca- 
tholicks, to draw all that Party to aſſiſt them; and 
to make Matters more perplext, Northampton, by one 
Hamon, did encourage the Triſh. to continue firm in 
their Religion, afluring them, that God would one 
way or other protect his Church, and that now the 
greateſt Favourite in England would ſtand firm to 
them, and alſo give Encouragement to-the Papiſts 
in the North to meet openly at Maſs, and foment 


the Feuds between the Engliſb and Scots; the Englifs 


murmuring at the King's Favours more to the Kon 
chan them. This ſullen Humour of Smerſer's little 
ſuited with the King's liking, being before better 
e with his Gaiety, in humouring him in all his 
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After Northampton's Death, he was left alone to 4. Reg. 13. 
himſelf, and all Nortbampton s Defigns died with ww | 
him; and then Somerſer having forſaken all Men, and 2M 
being forſaken by them, appeared in his own Nature 
without any Diſguiſe, wretchedly penurious and in- 
tolerably covetous: There was no coming at the 
King's Ear but by him, nor any coming at him but 
by exceſſive Bribes; and as the King began to loath 
kim, ſo all Men deteſted and hated him: So it was 
every Bodies Buſineſs to out Somerſer, and bring 

oung Villiers into the King's Favour, ©* 

All the Court took notice of the King's Affection 
to young Villiers, and the Queen obſerved it, and 
Villiers not to be _— to himſelf daily appeared i | 
at Court: There was but one Obſtacle to be re , | 
moved, and the Way was plain and eaſy for Villiers | 
to be the King's Favourite; the King would receive 
none into Favour who was not firſt recommended 
to him by the Queen, and the Queen had obſerved. 
ſomething in Villiers which ſhe utterly diſliked 3 
and how to get the Queen to recommend him to the : 
King, was the only Bufineſs to be done. 'The Queen dechbiſh 
(a Princeſs of rare Piety, Prudence, Temperance, and 7 4 
Chaſtity) had a | ma tmp mas for the Archbiſhop mes bis 
of Canterbury, and the Archbiſhop as much an Aver- Friend. 
fion to Somerſer, not only for his Marriage with the  _. | 
Counteſs of Eſſex, but for his other deteſtable Qua- | 
litiesz ſo that the Archbiſhop was the only Inftru- © | 
[ment which was judged could move the Queen to 
recommend Villiers to the King. 

It was no great difficulty to perſwade the Arch- 
biſnop to undertake this Buſineſs; but when he 
propounded it, ſhe was utterly averſe from it, ha- 
ving before been ſtung with Favourites; but by her 
Obſervation of Villiers, ſhe told the Archbiſhop, ſhe 
ſaw that in him, that if he became a Favourite, he 
would become thore intolerable than any that were 
before him. Hereupon the Archbiſhop declined 
the Buſineſs, but Somerſet growing daily from bad to 
worſe, the Archbiſhop was again prevailed upon to 
move the Queen to recommend Villirs to the King, 
which he did with more Importunity than before, 
urging Somerſet's 1 Pride an CE 
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4b. 1615 and that he obſerved a good Nature and gentle Dif. 
8 oſition in Villiers; ſo that ſome Good might be 

er. from him, which could never be expected 
from the other: at laſt the Queen aſſented to it, but 
withal told Abbot, he among the reſt would live ty 

_ * repent it. | 5 
After Villiers was recommended b the, Queer, i 
became out of her Power, and of the Kingdom to 
get him out of the King's Favour, or his Son's after 
him, and the Archbiſhop himſelf ſhall find the 
ueen to have been a true Propheteſs z however, 
at firſt Villiers acknowledged his Favour to have it 
Original from the Archbiſhop, called him Fathe; 
and proteſted to be governed by him before all othe 
Men; and the A gave him ſome Leſſon 
| to obſerve towards the King and Queen, which 

. Villiers repeated to him, and promiſed to obſerve. 

In the beginning of 7illiers's coming into Favour 
he was affable and courteous, and ſeemed to cour 
all Men as they courted him; he promoted Mew 
| Suits to the King gratis, which Somerſet would not dy, 
but for great Sums of Money; and hereby ſtole il 

the Hearts of the Courtiers and Petitioners to tht 
nay Sun Somerſet, who was now wholly forſake 

y | 
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and all Men. . 
Somerſet Somerſet thus forſaken of all Men, ſtung in Cor 
res a ſcience for the Death of Overbury, and indie a Ri 
ardon. val in the King's Favour, ſeeks by that ſmall Por 
tion which he had left to procure a generil Parda 

from the King to ſecure him in his Life and Eft! 

and to that purpoſe applies himſelf to Sir Robn 
Cotton to draw one, as large and general as could by 
which he did, wherein the King ſhould- declart 

That of bis own Motion, and ſpecial Favour, he did pu 

don all, and all manner of Treaſons, Miſpriſions of In 

| ſons, Murders, Felonies, and Outrages whatſoever, by f 

Earl of . Somerſet had been committed, or bereafter ſpuk 

be committed; and this Pardon the King ſigned. 
Chancellor But Somerſet graſping at too much, leit all, f 
erould not Chancellor Egerton refuſed to ſeal it: Somerſet askilf 
' poſsit: him the Reaſon, he told him, he ſhould incur! 
Premunire; and this the Chancellor told the King 
who was not diſpleaſed with it; So that oo ] 


py wy 
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Hopes of Pardon for Sir Thomas Overbury's Murder 4. Rer. 13. 
filing, he had recourſe to other Artifices, of ſu SS : 


prefling all Letters which paſſed between him, the * 
Qed Counteſs, and Northampton, either to Sir Thomas, 
but the Lieutenant, or any of the Priſoners, and to make 


away Franklin the Apothecary, who was fled ; into 
France, and had given Sir Thomas the Cliſter which 
diſpatch'd him; but that which Somerſer defign'd for 
m to his Preſervation, twas thought, proves his Over- 
after throw; but this was the Product of next Year 1615, 
being the 13th of the King. 3 
Tho! Villiers had the 7 PAT EM of the King's Fa- 


ever, 
ve in vour above all others; yet the King's Neceſſities 
ther, were never ſo great, _— the Exchequer ſo poor, 
other Wand the King ſo much in. Debt, ſo as he had ſo much 
(ſou WF leſs means to gratify his new Favourite, as his 


Aﬀections to him were more: and here it will not 
be amiſs to take ſome part of a View of the King's 4 Vece of 
avout Prodigality to ſome of his former Favourites; Somer- the King's 


court {A {et had amaſſed in Money, Plate, and Jewels, two Prodigali- - 
Men WAY hundred thouſand Pounds, beſides nineteen thou- 7). 
ot do ſand Pounds per Annum. The Earl of Salisbury (but \ 
e ia younger Son of Treaſurer 28 left an Eſtate, 
o the beſides the noble Houſe and Seat o 3 equal, 
lake nay ſuperior to moſt of the other Nobility 5 Now 
| thampton built that noble Structure in the Strand, 
Cor-B now called Northawiberland Houſe, and being unmar- 
2 tried, left a very great Eſtate to the Earl of Arundel, 
Por and others of his Houſe ; the Earl of Suffolk, (young- 
ard eſt Son of the Duke of Nen who had no Eſtate 
tat but what he derived from the Crown) beſides his 
Roben other Eſtates, built Audley-Inn Palace, the nobleſt 
d be Structure ever built by any Subject in England, ex  _|, 
cla cept Hampton Court, by Cardinal Woolſey, which by / 
4e reaſonable Eſtimates coſt above one hundred and 
Tre ninety thouſand Pounds; beſides the Largeſſes given | 


to the Duke of Lenox, Sir Alexander Hays, and other 
Scotiſh Favourites ; Sir Henry Rich, and other Engliſo 
Favourites. 5 


Theſe had only themſelves to take care for, but G 


king this new Fayour ite had a Mother » two Brothers, and 
cur Wa 2 Siſter, to pully up into Honours and Eſtates, tho | 
King their Parts could not entitle them to any other than | 
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45161 5. Court-Preferment ; but beſides theſe, I do not find 


ifoning  - Overbury's Murder had been about twenty Month 
Over- conceal'd, when it was brought to light, but the 
ury, lot Manner how was yariouſly rumoured: Some talk 
#07 a, ed that Sir Thomas his Servant gave notice of it to 


Says he, I come from the King, and muſt immediately 


The" Reign of | 5 


he regarded any other of his Father's Family, no more 
than they did him: However, until the Diſcovety 
of Overbury's Murder, he contained himſelf within the 
Bounds of Modeſty, as well as Courtſhip ; Somerſet be. 
ing till then, a kind of Check upon him. However 
the King, in his Poverty of Affairs, gave him 1000 
and made him one of the Gentlemen of his Bed-cham- 


. : 
i 
1 


ber, and next Day Knighted him. 


Sir Edward Cole; others, that my Lord of Canterbury 
had got Knowledge of it, and made it known to Sir 
Ralph Winuood, one of the Secretaries of State, and 
that by ſearching in a certain Place, he ſhould find: 
Trunk, wherein were Papers, which would diſcloſe 
the whole Buſineſs. „5 PETS | | 
The King at this time was gone to hunt at Royſton, 
and Somerſet with him; and when the King had been 
there about a Week, next Day he deſigned to pro- 
ceed to New Market, and Somerſet to return to London 
when Sir Ralph came to Royſton, and acquainted the 
King with what he had diſcovered about Overbury's 
Murder : The King was ſo ſurpriſed herewith, that 
he poſted away a Meſſenger to Sir Eduard Coke to ap- 
end the Earl. I ſpeak this with Confidence, 
| Bars I had i: from one of Sir Edward's Sons. 
Sir Edward lay then at the Temple, and meaſured 
out his Time at regular Hours, two whereof” were to 
go to Bed at Nine, and in the Morning to riſe at 
I hree : Sir Edward's Son, and ſome others were in 
ir Edward's Lodging, but not in Bed, when the 
*eflenger about One in the Morning knockt at the 
Door, where the Son met him, and knew him: 


ſpeak, with your Father: If you come from ten Kings, he 
anſwered, you foall not, for I know my Father's Diſpoſiti 
on 0 ſ e ſuch, that if he be diflurbed in bis Step, be will 
net be fit for any Fuſmeſs; but if you will do as we do, 
ven ſhall be welcome, and about tuo Hours hence my Father 
wt riſe, aud you then may dg as you pleaſe, to which he 


affented, At 
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| At three Sir Edward rung a little Bell, to give A. Reg. 13 


om [notice to his Servant to come to him, and then tg 
vety Meſſenger went in, and gave him the King's Letter; 

1 the and Sir Edward immediately made a Warrant to ap- | 
be. prehend Somerſer, and ſent to the King that he would 

over wait upon him that Day. | 

501 The Meſſenger went back Poſt to Royſton, and ar- 

an. WY rived there about Ten in the Morning: The King 


had a loathſome Way of lolling his Arms about his 


Favourites Necks, and kiſſing them; and in this 


= | Poſture the Meſſenger found the King with Somerſet, 

ry ſaying, V hen Hall T ſee thee again? When he was arreſted 

ou by Sir Edward's Warrant, Somerſer exclaimed, that 

bury never an Affront was offered to a Peer of Eng- 

gi land in the King's Preſence : Nay, Man, ſaid the King, 

* if Coke ſends for me I muſt $2 and when he was gone, 
FP Now the Deel go with thee, ſaid he, for I will never ſee 


if you pen; any 
and mine, if I pardon any one of them. 


The Chief Fuſtice, as well by his. Place as the 


thy Face more. | 


came to Royſton, and ſo ſoon as he had ſeen the 
King, he told him, he was acquainted with the 
moſt wicked Murder by Somerſet and his Wife, that 


had made him a Pimp to carry on their Bawdry and 
Murder ;. and therefore commanded him with all 
the Scrutiny poſſible, to ſearch into the Bottom of 


the Conſpiracy, and to ſpare no Man, how great 


ſoever, concluding, God's Curſe be upon you and yours, 
f them: and God's Curſe be upon me 


King's Command, impriſons Weſton, Mrs. Turner, 


Sir Jervis Elvis, Franklin, and Sir John Munſon, and 
examines them; and alſo Simon Maſon, Munſon's Ser- 
vant, Paul de la Bell, Meſton's Servant, &c. againſt 


About Three in the Afternoon the Chief Juſtice 


was ever end woe upon — and that they 
el 


them: Whereupon they were all, except Munſon, 
arraigned, condemned and executed in Oꝶfober and 
November following; all of them, I ſay, except Man- 
ſon, whom Juſtice Dodridg and Juſtice Hide (as well 
as the Chief Juſtice) declared to be as guilty of the 
Murder as any of the other. OY ons, 
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49.1616 There waz à general Rumour, that the Chief ju · 
ſtice, making a ſevere Inſpection into Qverbury's Mur: 


Somerſet verbury, yet the Trial of Somerſer an 


ard his 
Counteſs 


Condem- 
ned. 


i438 


ed a plentifal Harveſt to our young Favourite; and 


Favourites, and his ill Terms with his Subjects, 


he fell; and began to A in his own Colours, 


Lord Raſſel, cut off by King Charles the Second, was 


Dutch Kates, in L60g, were worn out, and now the Dutch 


_- Rega or : 


der, found ſome Papers about the poiſoping of Prince 
Henry; and Weldon, in his Hiſtôr 7 the Reign of 
King James, ſays, That the Chief fu ice had blab. 
bed abroa ſo much: I am ſure there was never any 
ſuch Acquaiuance between the Chief uſtice and 
him, that he ſhould blab it out to Welden; whether 
this were true or falſe I cannot tell, but ſure thy 
diſplacing Sir Edward Coke the next Year, gave Re 
Puta. ion to theſe Rumours. | | 
" Tho* Turner, Weſton, Elvis and Franklin were con. 
victed and hanged laſt Year for the poiſoning of 0- 

f the Counteſs 
was put off till the 24th of May this Lear; yet the 
Earl being a Priſoner, and utterly caſt out of the 
King's Favour, the young Favourite Villiers, having | 
naw na Competitor, roſe as faſt upon his Ruan, as | 


from being Sir George, and of the Bed-Chamber to 
the King, in the as; of January to be made 
Maſter of the Horſe; and upon the Conviction of 
the Earl and Counteſs, the King feized upon his 
huge Eſtate, only allowing him 4000 J. per Annum 
during his Life; for the King reprieved the Earl and 
Counteſs too, not only from Death, but Impriſon- 
ment; and the Earl 24 Years after, ſaw his Daugh- 
ter married ta the Duke of Bedford, who proved 
ta be the Mother of many Children, wheregf my 


ones and 5 Lady of great Honour and Verrue. 
The ſeizing of Somerſet's Eſtate, at preſent afford- 


that proportionable Honours (which were no Burden 
to him) might attend him, upon the 17th of Aug? 
he is ereated Viſcount Villiers, and Baron of Thbaddon. 
We will ſtay z little here, and look abroad and ſee 
what Diſhenour the King, by his Prodigality to his 


brought upon himſelf. 


This Year ſeven of the twelve Years Truce made 
hetween the King of Spain, the Arch-Dukes, and the 


hugely 


3 King James J. „ 89 
bugely fwelled their Trades, not only in Zurope and A Ng. 14. 
#frica, but in the Eaſt-Inaies, and to Turtey; but they FWW 
could never be truly eſteemed High and Mighty, ſo | 
long as the Eugliſb pofſefs d the Brill, Rammekins and Hosp the 
Hlelin , which were the Keys of their Country, and Dutch 
— the Paſſages into and out of the Maeſe, Rhine, got the 
and Scheld ; They could not now pretend Poverty, as Brill, &c. 
they did to Queen Elizabeth for Non-Payment of the ont of the 
Money, with Intereft upon Intereft, at 10 per Cent. King's 
which being two Millions, when upon the Account Hand 
ſtated between the Queen and them, due Anno 1598, 
| beſides the Payment of the Eng/ in Garriſon in the 
Cautionary Towns this Year, amounted to above fix 
Millions, and how to get rid of this Debt, and get 
the Engl gut of the Cautionary Towns, was t 
\ Deſign of Burnevelt and the States. Rag 8 
Barnevelt had his Eyes in every corner of the Court; 
he obſerved the King was wholly intent upon his 
Pleaſures, exalting his Favourites, and writing againſt 
Bellarmin and Peron, againſt their King- killing and De- 
ſing Doctrines, and otherwiſe utterly neglected 
bi Affairs both at Home and Abroad; and by how 
much longer he continued theſe Courſes, ſo much 
better might the States make a Bargain with him 
about reſtaring their Cautionary Towns, but not as 
Merchants, but Bankrupts. The Truce between 
the Spaniard and them 'was above half expired, and 
if the Zng/i/e ſhoald keep their Towns till the War 
broke out again, the King might impoſe what 
Terms he pleaſed upon them. 5 | 
Barnevelt alſo obſerved the ill Terms which the 
King was upon with his Subjects upon the Diſſoluti- 
on of the laſt Parliament, and impriſoning the Meme 
bers for repreſenting the Subjects Grievances, which 
the King made worſe by a Proclamation, forbidding 
Men to talk of State-Afairs ; and that he doated upon, 
and was wholly governed by Villiers, one raw and un- 
experienced in State- Affairs, ſcarce of Age: Upon theſe $ 
Confiderations, Barnevelt adviſed the States not to pay 
the Eugliſb in Garriſon in their Cautionary Towns, | 
tho* this was exprefly contrary to the Agreement 
made with Queen Elizabeth in 1598, RE 
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£D.1616, The Engliſs debarred of their Pay, apply them. 
e ſelves to the King for Relief; he talked high what 
3 he would do, but the Lord-Treaſurer Sfolk told 


him, there was no Money in the Exchequer, to call a 
Parliament would be a Work of Time, and in the 
mean while the Soldiers in Garriſon, muſt either 
ſtarve or revolt; beſides, the Wounds which the 
impriſoned Members had, were ſo green, that the 
Parliament would rather ſeek to cure them, than 


ſupply the King's Neceſſities; and ſtarve or revolt 


the Soldiers might, rather than the King would 

abate any thing of his 1 his Favourites. 

| Hereupon it was agreed, That the King ſhould 
enter into a Treaty with the Dutch, concerning the 
Delivery of the Cautionary Towns; the Dutch ex- 

ed it, and had given Orders to their Ambaſia- 

r, Caroon, to treat about it, and what they would 


give, the King muſt take; and Caroon's Inſtructi- 


ons were, to give Two hundred and forty eight 


_ thouſand Pounds in full Satisfaction of the whole 


Debt, which was ſcarce Twelve Pence in the Pound, 
but was greedily. accepted of by the King and his 
Favourites. But how well this Agreement did ſort 
with the Treaty made with the N I Sain and Arch- 

Dukes in Auguſt 1604, where, in the 5th Article, the 
King {wears and promiſes on the Word of a King, 
| That in a competent Time be would aſign 4 Treaty with 
the Dutch States, to accept and receipe Conditions agret- 
able to Juſtice: and Equity, for a Pacification to be had 
ith the 3 Princes bis dear Brethren; uhich i 
the States Hall refuſe to accept, hu Majęſty from thence- 
forward, 3 2 from 3 232 will de- 
termine of thoſe Towns according as be ſhall judge it to be 
Juſt and Honourable, wherein the ſaid Princes, bs lov- 
ing Bretbren, fball find there ſhall be no want of theſe 
cao Offices, which can be expetted from a friendly Prince 3 


= 


Jet the World judge. | | 

Tho' the Bargain were agreed, yet the King 
and Courtiers were in fear the Money ſhould not be 
Paid accordingly, and therefore the King wrote to 


the States in a Stile far differing from that he uſed 


10 the Parliament ; ſaying, He knew the States to be 
bis good Fricnds and Confederates, both in Point of Rett- 
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on and Policy (one as true as the other, for the Re- 4. Reg.14i 
gion of the Dutch was Presbytery, which the King \ 
hated, nor did he ever imitate their Policy) therefore 
he apprebended not the leaſt fear of Difference berween them: | 
In Contemplation whereof, if they would bave their Towns 
again, be would willingly ſurrender them. LED uh 

So tho' the Dutch got their Towns again, yet the 
King got not all the Money, for my Lord Suffolk 


= kept back ſo much of it, as he was fined 30000 J. 


in the Star-Chamber for it, and had not eſcaped ſo, if 

Bacon, then Lotd-Chancellcr, had not been his Friend. 
After the Sale of the Towns was agreed on, the 

next Debate was, what ſhould: become of the Soldi- 


: ers in Garriſon ? But let them look to that, for the 


King being Rex Pacificus, had no need of them, they 
might go where they pleaſed; all the Care the Fa- 
vourites had, was how to ſhare the Money among 
og. SF p | . 

The di ſhonourable Delivery of the Duech Towns, 
made no Allay in his Affections to his new Favou- 
rite, who was as much given up to the Pleaſures of 
Venus, as the King was to choſe of Bacchus; neither 


the Sale of the Dutch Towns, nor the ſeizing Somer- 


ſures and Bounty, the diſpoſing of all Places 3 

Offices Eecleſiaſtical and Civil, all waved as he nod- 

ded; and herein his Venality was as profuſe as his 
Venery. 
One of the firſt that felt the Effects of his Power, Sir Edw 
was Sir Edward Coke, who at this time fat very looſe Coke 2 


ſer's Eſtate, would anſwer the Expence of his 7 


and uneaſy; he had highly diſguſted the Court, and ont of 


High-Church-Party, in oppoſing Bancroſt's Articles ing Chief. 


[againſt granting Prohibitions at Common-Law.. He op- Fuftice. 


poſed Chancellor Egerton taking notice of a Cauſe in 
the King's-Bench, after Judgment given, contrary to 
the Act 4 Hen. 4. 23. and refuſed to give any Opini- 
on in the Caſe of Commendums, beinga Judge, before 
it came judicially before him: And however, Eger- 
ton, upon the ſwearing Sir Henry Montague, when he 
ſucceeded Sir Edward Coke in the Office of Chief Ju- 


tice, declared Sir Edward's depofing was for being 


ſo popular ; yet I have it from one of Sir Edward's 
Sons, that the Cauſe of his Removal was this 5k 
- 40at 
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That Sir Nichol. Ing very age d ha. 
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5-Bench, Villiers by his Agents dealt with, Sir Ni- 
cholas, that if he would ſurrender his Patent, the 
King would make him Earl of Thanet; and in«the 
mean time, Bacen treated with Sir Edward, to know 


whether in caſe Sir Nibolas ſurrendred his Patent, the 


Viſcount ſhould prefer another to the Office; Sir 
Edward would give Sit Francis no other Anſwer than 
this, That be was old, and could not wreſtle with "9 


Led. However, after Sir Nicholas had ſurrendre 
Sir Edward refuſed to admit of a Clerk by Villiers 


Nomination, but ſtood upon his Right; and that the 


Judges of the King's-Bench ſerved the King to their 


ſs, and therefore he would ſo diſpoſe of the Of. 
fice, that the other Judges of the King's-Bench's Sala- 
ries ſhould be advanced ; and that hereupon he was 
turned out of his Place, and Montague put in, who 
diſpoſed the Office as the Favourite. pleaſed. But 
tho' the Favourite's Diſpleaſure began here with Sir 
EAward, it did not end ſo, nor the Titles of our new 
Favourite, for upon the 5th of Jaunary following he 
was created Earl of Buckingham ; however Sir Ed. 
ward might have been reſtored again to his Place, if 
he would have given a Bribe, but he anſwered, 4 
Judge oagbt net to take a Bribe, nor give a Bribe. 

We begin this Year 1617, (after the King had cre- 
ated the Earl Marqueſs of Buch ingbam, with the Sto- 
ry of Sir Walter Raleigh's Voyage to Guiana, which 
was the Cauſe of his Death, tho' upon another Score, 
being condemned in the firſt Year of the King for 
High-Treaſon in Cobbaw's Conſpiracy. Sir Walter 
was of an ancient Family, but a younger Brother; 
and as he-was a Perſon of admirable Parts, excellent- 
ly adorned. with Learning, not Pedantick; but of a 
nobler Strain, ſo he had a Mind far above his For- 
tune, and accounted Poverty the greateſt of Misfor- 


tunes; and to advance his Fortune he became a Cour- 


tier to Queen Eliuubeth, who was as great a Diſcerner 
ef Men, and their Qualities, as any Prince in her 


Time; and as ſuch, and not as impoſed by Favou- 
rites, ſhe eſteemed and preferred them. She made 


him Captain of her Guards, . Lieutenant-General of 
1 EE 5 Cnuall 
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Gmuvell, and Lord Warden of the Stanvorier : hut theſe Ah 14 
were rather Honorary Titles, than profitable z and , 
being at Enmity with the Earl of Ae (the Queen's 
greateſt Favourite) and the whole Family of the 
Cecils (who governed all in State Affaire) theſe put 
2 full op to Sir Walter's further Riſe at Court. 
Thus balk'd at Court, he ſeeks Adventures abroad 
to raiſe his Fortunes; and the Wars continuing be- 
tween the Queen and the King of Spain, in the Year 
1595, he Mans outa Ship to Guiana in the Męſt- Iudlies, 
0366 Intellizence which he. hed. with footniaf 
the Indians, and ſome Spanjfe Priſoners he had taken, 
believed he had made a Diſcovery of ſeveral rich 
Mines, and had certain Marks whereby to find them 
again, if occaſion ſhould happen, But if he got 
nothing elſe by his Voyage, he got this Advantage 
by it, that adding Experience te his excellent 
Theory in Navigation, he juſtly. merited the 
Applauſe of the beſt Director of Sea-Affairs of his 
time. TT EET 
After the Queen's Death, he was kept twelve 
Years a Priſoner in the Tower, where he compi 
his Hiſtory of the World, a Defign ſo vaſt, that ne 
Man of 0 Parts, both of Body and Mind, could fave 
accompliſhed : And while he was thus confined, 
he was the firſt which made publick the Growth by 
Sea of the Durch, and the Riches they derived by 
their fiſhing upon the Coaſts of England and Seve 
and the Conſequences which would neceſſarily fol- 

low, not only to the loſs of the King's Sovereignty 
of the Britiſo Seas, but to the Trade and Navigation 
of England otherwiſe. After that, one Tobias Genele- 
man 120 forth another Treatiſe of this Nature, ad 
how this Fiſhery might be carried on from the 
Forts of England, and 2 it to che King z but 
the King wholly giving himſelf ** Pleaſures 
neither minded the one, nor regarded the other. 
Sir Waker had been diſcharged out. of the Tower 
about two Years and 2 half before, but by what «+ 
means * not find, and then Poverty flared him in ; 
the Face (for Somerſet had begg'd his Eflate) which 
to him was more intolerable than; his Impriſon- 
ment, and how to extricate himſelf out of it _ 


, 
[ | 


5 bf 


. all his Bufineſs : There was a new Face of Court to 
Ve what was in Queen Elizabeth's Days, and Sir Walter 
unknown to any of them. His being freed out of 


the Reign of 


Priſon was ſuch a Favour as any further was not to 
- be hoped for: Happy had Sir Walter been if he had 
been ſtill continued, where, in the Reſtraint of his 
Perſon he enlarged the Faculties of his Mind to 
nobler Pleaſures than can be found in Senfuality, or 
any Temporal Greatneſs; where, by his Freedom 
purſuing theſe, befides other concomitant Calami- 
ties, he brought Deſtruction upon himſelf, havin 

firit ſeen his Son Walter ſlain in the Defign A, 
ed to raiſe his Fortunes by. EE EOS 

Tho' the King was never poorer than now, yet 
the Nation was far richer than in all the long Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by reaſon of the Engliſh Trade 
with Spain, made free by that celebrated Law of the 
zd of the King, and at this time, and many Years 
before, the _ of Spain made Count Gundamor his 

Legier Ambaſſador in England; the Count would 
ape the King in all his Humours but his Cups, and 
hereby became ſo intimate with him, that he diſ- 
cover'd all his Defigns, and the Secrets of the 
Court. FIN ON bY, 

In this Poſture of Affairs Sir Walter informs the 
King, that if he would grant him a Commiſſion, 
he would bring Mountains of Gold into his Ex- 
chequer from Guiana, to which * King opens both 

his Ears, and grants him a Commiſſion, directed, 
Diletto & fideli meo Waltero Raleigh, Militi, which ill 
agreed with the Treaty made with the King of 
Sain in the ſecond Year of his Reign, wherein it 

was agreed, they ſhould uſe one another with all 
kind and friendly Offices; and by this Treaty the 
Engl were reſtrain'd to their Trades in Europe. 
- e Fame of Sir Walter, and the Expectation of 

Gold to be poured into the Exchequer, blazed: it all 

Abroad, ſo as Gundamor gave the King of Spain an 
Account of it; and this became ſo much the more 
publick, w how much the King could not contribute 

any thing but his Commiſſion towards it: and tho 1. 
Sir Walter's Fame induced many Nobles and Gentle. 
men to join with him in it, yet being diſtracted 
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vent on more heavily, and became every Day more 
known ; ſo that tho Sir Walter intended to have pro- 
ceeded on his Voyage the beginning of April, it was 
upward in Auguſt before he ſet out. 18 FR 
In his Paſſage a terrible Fever overtook Sir Walter, 
now in the ſeventy fixth Year of his Age, which 
et the Strength of his Conſtitution overcame, to 
brin him to his End by a worſe Fate : When he ar- 
rived at Gulana, he found all the Marks which he 
| and Kemiſh had made, either worn out by time, be- 
ing twenty Years before, oraltered by the 2 
whe ſo long before had Notice. of his De Bn 3 fo 
that Kemiſh and Sir Walter fell at ſuch odds about it, 
that Kemiſb killed himſelf ; befides, the Spaniards to 
revent Raleigb's Defign, had built many new Forti- 
cations unknown to him. Hereupon he ſtormed 
the Town of St. Thomas, wherein he loſt his Son, 
but took the Town and ſack'd it; and here the Sol- 
diers took great Spoil, but with little Profit to Sir 
Walter, or any of the Adventurers: For the Sol- 
diers and Seamen, being Reformades, and being un- 
der no ſevere Diſciptine, kept what they had got. 
| Now was Sir Walter in a moſt deſperate State, he 
had no Friends at Court, and which made the Mat- 
ter worſe,” he had diſguſted all the Nobles and Gen- 
tlemen who had engaged with him in this Expedi- 
tion : he need not conſult the Augurs what ſhould 
be his Fate upon his Return, to prevent which he 
endeavoured to have got into France, and carry his 
Ship with him ; but the Seamen would not forſake 
their Wives and Children, to partake with him in 
n and ſo brought him back into Eug 
l ON | Too 
It was reſolved that Sir Walter's Misfortunes ſhould 
loſe him his Head, but how to do it with a Face of 
Juſtice was the Queſtion ; for his Commiſſion pro- 
tected him from any Proſecution for the ſacking of St. 
Thomas ; and it would ſeem ſtrange to execute him 
upon the Conviction in Cobham's Conſpiracy ſixteen 
Years before, eſpecially fince the King had diſcharg- 
ed his Imprifonment upon it, and had granted him 
a Commiſion, wherein he called Sir Walter his be- 
loved and faithful Sir Malter. © How-, 


and divided into ſo many Intereſts, the Expedition 4, Reg.x 3 : 


OE 


2.D.1613 However this was the beit Face could: be put up? 

sn it, and upon the 28th of Ofober. 1648, he was 

brought from the Tower to the King . Bench, to ſhey 

Cauſe why Sentence of Death ſhould not pals 

upon him, Montague being Chief Juſtice, upon his 

former Conviction: He pleaded his Commiſiion, 

| which pardoned his Crune; For be could uon be « Trai- 

tor, and the King's beloved: aud faithful Servant, at tne and 

the ſame time: but this was gver-ruled by the Court, 

faying, That Treaſon could, not be pardoned 35 Implication, 

bur by expreſs Words : And next Day he had his Head 
eut off in the Palare-Yard at Weſtminſter. 

In granting Szr-Walter Raleigh. this Commiſſion, 
you may ſee by what an undifiinguiſhed Power Cor: 
eorſneſs governs the Actions of rinces,, a8 well ay 
meaner Men, againſt their Honour and Intereſt ; for 

at the ſame time when the King granted this Com. 
miſſion, he was by Sir John Digby (after Earl of 
Briſtol) treating a Marriage between Prince Chart | 
and the. Infanta of Spain, upon the Terms of a Por- 
tion of two, Millions of Money, with her : but if 

this Act of Raleigb's, and the difficulty of raiſing 
ſuch a Portion, put no ſtop, to the Progreſs of it, 
you'll ſoon. ſee an Accident which ſhall make it ut. 
terly impracticable with the Maxims and Policy of L 
_ ; yet ſo far was the King blinded with the 61 
Zovetouſtieſs of getting the Portion, that he ſhall 

| od his only Son into the Power of the Spaniard; to 
obtain 1t. | . F 

| Tho' Villiers and the King's Favourites governed 
the King without any Controul by the Eugliſ, Con. 

chino Conchini an Italian, Marqueſs d Aucre and Mar- q 

mal of France, and his Wife, ſucceeded not ſq well a 

in Fance; for after the Death of Henry the Fourth of 1 

France, theſe two governed Mary de Medici, Henry's Fat 

Relict and Regent, as abſolute as our young Favou- bs 

rite did the King, which yu the Princes of the 

Blood and Nobility into ſuch a Ferment, that the 

ſeveral times roſe in Tumults and Arms again 
them: Yet ſuch was their Power with the Queen, 
that they continued as inſolent after the King was 
declared of Majority, as before, whereupon the 
Feuds of the Princes of the Blood and Nobility 


| grew higher; hereupon Lxyys, the King's Favou- 
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1p rite, prot ted the King to take off Ancre an 4. Res 1. 
"P way; Thick was ſo yor Fin] that Ancre — 
ey into the Louvre, and reading a Letter, Vitry, 
als Captain of the King's Guard, arreſted him: Me, 
his ſaid Ancre, Yes you by the Death of God, an{wered Vitry, 
5 who cried out, Kill him! whereupon he was killed by 
Ar three Piſtol Shots, the King owning the Fact. But 
nd BN Ancre's Fate did not end with his Life, for the next 
1 Day after he was buried, the Lacquies of the Court, 
* jo Rabble of the City, digged up his Coffin, tore 
ad his Winding-Sheet, and dragged his Body through 
the Gutters, and hinged it upon the Gibbet he ha t 
15 prepared for others, where they cut off his Noſe, 
has Ears and Genitors, which they ſent to the Duke of 
02 Main, Head of the Popiſh League, and nailed his 
of Ears to the Gates of Paris, and burned the reſt of 
wi his Body, and hurled part of the Aſhes into the 
by River, and part into the Air; and his Wife ſoon 
F after was condemned by the Parliament of Pari for 
" a Witch, for which ſhe was beheaded. x 
i. In the Year 1618, a Blazon Comet appeared, and Villiers 
18 the Marqueſs of Buckingham, by the Removal of my great Riſes 
i, Lord Admiral Nottingham (who was ſo famous in the | 
of Overthrow of the Spaniſh Armado in 1588.) was made 
6 ; Lord Admiral, being ' as well qualified for that 


Office, as he was for being prime Minifter of State. 
It was no wonder that Lewis XIIT, after the Death 
of the. Marqueſs 4' Ancre and his Wife, ſhould re- 
move his Mother from State-Affairs, and confine her 
to Blois, to, make room for Luynes, to govern him 
more abſolutely than the Marqueſs and his Wife had 
done his Mother; fot Leus as he was of a feeble 
Conſtirution both of Body and Mind, ſo Laynes was 
a kind of Governor to him, appointed ſo by his 
Father Henry the 1IVth, to humour him in all his 
Childiſh Toys and Pleaſures : So tho' Rehoboam, 
when forty Years old, was governed by young Men, 
not in Years but Underſtanding ; ſo neither was it 
0 any great wonder, that Edward the IId, a young 
Man, ſhould be governed by Pierce Gaveſton, a Per- 
ſon of far more accompliſhed Parts than Puchinghant 
y for Gaveſton was bred up with Eduard, and had fo 
dar by his Flatteries 8 upon him, * 


= The Reign of | 
A. D. 1618 Edward could not enjoy any Pleaſure in his Life with. 
out him. But for an old King, having been ſo for 
F above fifty one Years, to dote ſo upon a young Fa. 
vourite, ſcarce of Age, yet younger in Underſtanding, 
tho' as old in Vices as any in his Time, and to com. 
mit the whole Ship of the Common. wealth, both by 
Sea and Land, to ſuch a Phaeton, is a Precedent with- 
rn i 72 
But how much ſoever the Safety of the Engiiß 
Nation was endanger'd hereby, yet the but men. 
tioning any thing hereof was an Invaſion of the 
King's Prerogative, and meddling with State Affairs, 
which was above the Capacity of the Vulgar, and 
even of the Parliament, as you will ſoon hear. 
But how abſolute ſoever the King was at Home, the 
Face of Affairs Abroad ſtood quite contrary : for 
the Dutch having retrieved their Cautionary 'Towns 
out of his Pofleflion, had the King in ſuch Con- 
tempt, that they neither regarded him, nor his neu 
Lord High Admiral; and this Year, ſays the Au- 
thor of the Addreſs to the Free-men and Free- 
holders of the Nation, in his ſecond Preface, f. 14, 
14. The Dutch ever before fiſhed upon the Coaſt of Eng- 
land, till they had begged leave of the King or Governor of | 
Scarborough Caſtle ; but this was now thought beneath 
the Magnificence of the Hogan Mogans, and therefor 
they "ous it. They bad been formerly limited by our 
Kings, both for the Number of their Veſſels they ſhould fi 
with, and the Time: Now they reſolve to be their oun 
Carvers, and in order to that, denied the Engliſh the S- 
vereignty of the Britiſh Seas ; and, as if this had not ben 
enough, drew nearer and nearer upon the Engliſh Shors 
Year by Year, than they did in preceding Times, without 
leaving any Bounds for the Country People or Natives to fi 
upon their Prince's Coaſts 5 and oppreſſed one of his Subjefs, 
with intent to continue their pretended Poſſeſſhon, and had : 
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driven ſome of their great Veſſels through their Nets, to de- a 
ter others by lile Violence from fiſhing near them, &C. «s tr 
Secretary Nanton, January 21, 1618. told Carleton, H. 
the Dutch Ambaſſador: And to juſtify all this, they ſt in 
out Men of War with their Fiſhermen to maintain all thi ere 


by Force. But it was not Fiſh our new Lord Admiral 
cared for; nor did he care for the King's r 
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of the Britiſh Seas, ſo as he might be Lord High 4. Reg. 152 


Admiral in Name. | 
The Sails of Buckingham's Ambition were not full 


| ſwelled, till to the Title of Lord High Admiral, the 


Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports was added to it, 


tho' he regarded the guarding the Coaſts of Eng- 


i 


land as little as he did the Sovereignty of the Britiſh 


Seas. Nor did the accumulated Honours to himſelf 
alone ſatisfy his Ambition, but a new Strain, his 


Mother, tho' a profeſſed Papiſt, muſt be pullied up 


with him in a concurring Title of the ſame Honour, 
by being created Counteſs of Buckingham. And being 
thus exalted, ſhe forſook ber Husband's Bed, which ſhe 
ſanctiſied by being converted to the Church of Rome; and 
as her Son governed the King, ſo ſhe governed her Son, ſo 
that, as Mr. Wilſon obſerves, tho her Son afted in ap- 
prarance in all Removes and Advancements, yet ſhe wrought 
them in effeft, for her Hand was in all Actions both in 
Church and State; and ſhe muſt needs know the Diſpoſition of 
all things, when ſhe had a feeling of every Man's Pulſe ; for 
all Addreſſes were made to her firſt, and by ber conveyed to 


| ber Son, ( for he lobked more after Pleaſure than Profit) 


which made Gundamor (who was well 5hkilPd in Court 
Holy Water) among bs other witty Pranks, write merrily 
in his ar e 10 Spain, that there were never more Hopes 
of England's Converſion to Rome than now; for there 
were more Oblations offered here to the Mother than to the 
n. Then he tells the Marqueſs's Behaviour to at- 
tain his Ends of Ladies; how he married the Earl 


of Rutland's only Danghter, the greateſt Fortune in 


England, but being a Papiſt, how ſhe was converted 
by Dr: White (tho? the Biſhop of Lirchfiela attributes 
her Converſion to Dr. Williams, Dean of Weſtminſter) 


| but was brought back to the Church of Rome by the 


Counteſs of Buckingham. 


The next Year Queen Aune died, but this is but O. Anne's 
a beginning of the King's Sorrows : This no way Death. 


troubled our young Favourite, but to encreaſe the 
Honour of his Family by Sir George's ſecond Brood, 
in June following he had his eldeſt Brother Jobs 
created Baron Stoke; and Viſcount Parbeck, Ie 


e | Such 


'4,D.1618 Such diſguſt the King had taken at the Commons 
O repreſenting the Grievances to him in the laſt Par- 
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liament, that in his Cups, and among his Familiars 
upon all Occafions, he would inveigh againſt Par- 
liaments, ſaying, God « my Judge, I can have no Joy 
of any Parliament in England; and that be was but one 
King, and there were above five hundred in the Houſe of 
Commons : So as if he could have helped it, he never 
would have been troubled with another: but as the 
Marriage of his Daughter with the Elector Palatine, 
was the Cauſe of his calling the laſt Parliament, fo 
the Conſequence of this Marriage put him upon the 
Neceſſity of calling another. 

But becauſe Mr. Ruſbworth, Franklin, and all other 
our Writers at Home, have either miſtaken the 
Cauſe, or taken it too ſhort, 'we will look into 
it from Abread. En 3 

Before Ferdinand, the firſt of that Name, Emperor 
of Germany, and younger Brother of Charles the Vth, Ml 
the Kingdom of Bohemia was elective; and though 
they often choſe the German Emperors their Kings, 
after the Turs became great in Europe, as Charles the 
IVth, Wenceſlaus his Son, Sigiſmund and Albert (the 
firſt of the Family of the Houſe of Auſtria) yet in 
the Year 1440. they choſe Lladiſlaus King of Hungary, 
who was a Polander, to be their King, who being 
lain at the great Battle of Varna againſt Amurath the 

IId, 1444, they choſe his Son Uladi/laus (an Infant) 
King of Hungary, whoſe Guardian in his Minority 
was John Huniades, the famous Champion againſt the 
Turks. After Uladiſlaus (who died without Iſſue 
the Bohemians, in 1456, choſe George Bogebracius. Af. 
ter him, in 1470, they. choſe Nadi ſl aus, the Son of 
Caſimir King of Poland, who had Iſſue a Son named 
Lews, and a Daughter named Anne, married. to Fer- 
dinand, Brother of Charles the Vth, Emperor of Ger, 
many : this Uladiſlaus was likewiſe choſen King of 
Hungary, and died in the Year 1516. his Son Leus 
being then an Infant, was choſen King of Bohemis 
and Hungary ; and ten Years after, viz. 1526, Lews 
was overthrown and ſlain by Soſyman the Great Turk, 
at the Fight at Mahatz. „ 
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With Lewis fell the Glory and Majeſty of Hungary, A. Reg. 1. 
the Paradice of the World, of a ſweet and tempe- Wy Wo 
rate Climate, a molt healthful Air, the Soil exceed- | 
ing fruitful, yet reſerving Mines of Gold and Silver 
in its Bowels; abounding with Cattel, of a larger 
Size than elſewhere, which it ſupplied Germany, Ita- 
ly, and Turkey with; watered with the nobleſt Rivers 
of Europe, the Danube, the Drave, Save, Tibiſcus, &c. 
as fruitful with Fiſh as the Land was with Cattel, 
excelling the Countries in manifold and fair built 
Cities and Towns. „ 
; Hungary,. at the Death of Lewis, from the Time 
= when Matthias (the Son of the famous Huniades) be- 
an to reign over them, for 70 Years, enjoyed per- 
| ed Peace within, and abroad had the Reputation 
of the mo& Warlike Nation, and of all other the 
beſt Frontier, to ſtop the further Rage of the Turkiſi 
Arms in Euroße: But in this long Peace, the People, 
eſpecially the Clergy, became exceſſive rich, ac- 
companied with intolerable Pride, and all other 
Viees which accompany Luxury and Eaſe. 
In this high Conceit of themſelves, the Clergy 
(eſpecially Tomerius) put the King with an Army of 
25000 Men only, to fight with So/yman with 300000 
Turks, twelve to one, wherein not only the King, 
but alſo Tomerius, and the Flower of all the Nobility 
of Hungary fell ; here the Fate of Hungary began, but 
did not end here. | | 
For Ferdinand having married Lewis's Siſter, and 
aſſiſted by his Brother Charles, ſet up for himſelf to 
be King of Hungary in right of his Wife, which the 
major part of the Nobility, not ſlain in the Battle of 
Moharz, refuſed to ſubmit to, and choſe John Sepmce, 
Vaivod of Tranſilvania, to be their King; and John be- 
ing too weak to oppoſe Ferdinand, flies to Solyman for 
his Aſſiſtance; ſo that Hungary, which before was 
the Barrier againſt the Progreſs of the Terki/b Power 
in Europe, now opens her Gates ta let it in; However, 
the Turk being engaged in Wars with the Perſians, 
Ferdinand prevailed againſt both, and John and Ferdi- 
nand came to this Agreement, That John ſhould enjoy 
that part of Hungary whereof he was poſſeſt during 
Life, and Ferdinand the whole after his Death. 


H 3 Soon 
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Artis Soon after Job» died, leaving the Queen with 


* 


Child, which proved a Son; and the Nobility, which 

| before choſe the Father King, now. chuſe the Son, 

and joining with the Queen, call in Solyman for their 

Aſſiſtance, who by this Call enters Buda (the Regal 

City of Hungary) and turns the Queen and her Son 

out, giving him only the Title of Yaivod of Trauſil. 

vania: Now was H gary become the Theatre for 

above 150 Years, 4 all thoſe Calamities which both 

Civil and Foreign Wars bring upon a Country; fo 

* that of, the moſt fruitful and beſt inhabited Kingdom 
T in Europe, it became the moſt deſolate and uninhabi- 

ted, the Inhabitants being made uſe of only to be 

Slaves either to imperious Soldiers, or lazy and idle 

Clergymen. | „ 

If Hungary were the Paradice of the World, Bobe. iſ 
mia was not leſs of Germany; and as an Iſland is en - 
compaſſed with Waters, ſo is Bohemia environ'd i 
with Mountains, which, like a Garden with Walls, 
encompaſſed a moſt rich, pleaſant and healthful 

* Kingdom ; and to this Kingdom, as well as that of 
Hungary, does Ferdinand lay Claim in-right of his 
| Wie ; and being aſſiſted by his Brother Charles, and 
further from the Aſſiſtance of the Turks, he forced 
the Bohemians to ſubmit to his Empire; but this was 
not a during his and his Wite's Life, and her 
Heirs, but to his Heirs Male, tho' he claimed in 
right of his Wife. And herein you muſt obſerve, 
That the Bohemians at this time, as well as their An- 
geſtors before, were Enemies to the Popiſh Tyranny 
and Hereſies, ſo that Ziſca, the famous Captain of 
the Huſfffres, about one hundred Years before, in 
many Battles, in Oppoſition to the Popiſh Tyranny, 
overthrew the Emperor Sigiſmund' ; and Ferdinand was 
a 2a zealous Maintainer of the Popiſh Supremacy and 
Uſurpations in Religion, as well as Tyranny. ' 
Ferdinand had Iflue two Sons, Maximilian, who ſuc- 
cecded him in the Empire, as well as in the King- 
doms of Bobemia and Hungary, and Charles the firit, 
Arch-Duke of Auſtria. Maximilian had Iſſue Maxi. 
wilian, Rodolph, Matthias and Albert, Governor and 
Prince of the S$panifh Netherlands, with whom King 
James in the ſecond Year of his Reign made the 
League hefore ſpoken of, 5 Rodelph, 
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| | Ning James 1 103 
Rodolph, in 1576, ſucceeded Maximilian in the 4. Reg. 13. 
Kingdoms of Bobemia and Hungary, as well as in the ww 


Empire: This Rodolph, Helvicus ſays, was a Prince 
moit worthy of all Praiſe, the Refuge of good Lear- 
ning, Enſign of Peace and Clemency; and in the Year 
1609, granted Liberty of Conſcience to the Bohemians and 
Auſtrians, „ 1 | 
| Matthias, Rodolpb's Brother, ſucceeded him in the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, and the Empire in 1614; but 
Matthias having no, Iflue, and the Iſſue Male of Maxi- 
milian, ending in him, a Queſtion might ariſe about 
the Succeſſion to the Crowns of Hungary and Bohemia: 
for admitting the - Succeſſion were hereditary, then 
by the Laws of Inheritance theſe Crowns would de- 


one upon the King of $pain, Philip the Third, whoſe 


Mother Anna was Daughter to Maximilian the Se- 


| ? cond, and therefore to be preferred before Ferdinand, 


Arch- Duke of Auſtria, deſcended from Charles, Maxi- 
milian's younger Brother: To prevent this, the Po- 
piſh Party, jealous of the Conſequences, prevail up- 
on, or rather forced the Emperor Matthias to ſur- 
render his Title to the Kingdom of Bohemia to his 


4 Couſin Ferdinand, a zealous Aſſertor of the Supremacy 
of the Church of Rome. | 


The Bobemians having this farther ſtrain of their 
Crown's being diſpoſed of to another, and dreading 
the Diſpoſition of this Ferdinand, afſembled at Prague 
(the Regal City of Bohemia] and demand a General 
Diet of the Kingdom to bring their Grievances tbi- 
ther ; herein they did not apply themſelves to Fer- 
dinand, as their King, but to Matthias the Emperor 
but Matthias denied, or deferred it (to uſe Nani's. 
Words, who, tho' a Venetian, ſeems to me to be very” 
partial againſt the Bohemians) whereupon the Bobemi. 
ans, upon the 23d of May, 1618, parted in a Rout, 
and believing the Counts Martinitæ, Slavata, and Phi- 
lip Fabritus, moſt zealous Papiſts, to be the Motives 
of Matthias his Denial, flung them out of the Win- 
dows of the Caſtle of Prague, but they eſcaped by a 


Miracle, as Nani ſays, lib. 4. Pp. 127. 


The Count de la Tour in this Commotion, makes a 
moſt pathetical Oration to the Bobemiaus, wherein he 
{ets forth, How the Privileges of the Kingdom were violated; 
| 2 H 4 = aud 
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A. D. 1618 and the 2 their Religion forbid, aud made to de. 
lend uon the Will of Princes: That the uſurped Crawn of 
Bohemia paſſed from Head to Head, as the Revenue and In 
— : heritance of one Houſe ; and to ęſtabliſb an everlaſting Ty. 
 rauny, being raviſhed before its Time from Succeſſors, in 
pite of Death u never ſuffered to be vacant, &c. And 
then goes on, W hat have we not ſuffered yet? The uſe of Life 
comes now to be denied us, and the Uſufruit of our Soul 
contefled ; but all our paſt Miſeries will not be able to call u 
Remembrance but ſome imperfett Repreſentations of the Cala 
mities to come : In ſum, Rodolph lived amongſt us, Mat. 
thias bas reaped us 45 the firſt Fruits of bu ambitious De. 
fares ; (for Matthias had forced Rodolph to reſign the 
Crown of Babemia to him, as Ferdinand had done to 
Matthias) But what may we expett from Ferdinand, un. 
known to us, and in bimſelf rigorous, directed by Spaniſh 
Counſels, and governed by that ſort of Religious Prieſts and 
People, ⁊t ho deteſt, with an equal Averſion, our Liberty aud 
Belief-? He was born and bred up in the Abhorrence of us 
. Proteſtants, and why ſobould ue w 6 forward to make tri. 
al of it? Since the Perſons baniſhed, the Families diſplant- 
ed, the Goods violently taken away, demonſtrate too cruelly 
to us, that he would aboliſb our very Being, if be could a 
eaſily command Nature as he uſes Force, Woe to you Bohe: 
mians, to your Children, to your Eſtates, to your Conſci- 
ences, if yore [uffer this Ferdinand. to heep bis footing in the 
Throne: And then uill you attempt to: ale off the Yoke, 
5 if you bave not Courage, to do it at a Time when without 
Power, without Guard, the Kingdom à in your oun Poer, 
and that you bave two Kings to oppoſe you, one whereof i 
fallen, and the other totters ? & c. which you may read 
at large in the fourth Book of Nani; and concludes, 
Fe Lot is draus, Liberty, or the Hagman : If Conque- 
ro, we ſhall be Juſt, Free, and Princes; if overcome, Jer. 
idious, Perjured, and Rebels, 
The Inhabitants of Prague, before diſpoſed, took 
3 fre at this Oration of De la Tour, and choſe a Magi- 
ſtracy of Thirty, with the Title of Direttiors, to car- 
ry on a Government in eppoſition to Ferdinand; and 
what happened in. Prague, was no ſooner divulged 
through the Kingdom, but all was ina Revolt, draw- 
ing alſo the Provinces of Luſatia and Sileſia, adjoining 
18 them, into their Confederacy. DD | 


Matthias 
N Matt. 


i 
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Mattbias had a Counſellor named Gleſelius, upon 4. Reg. 17. 
whoſe Advice and Integrity Matthias relied above al 
other Men, who adviſed Matthias by all fair Means 
poſſible to compoſe the Commotions of the Bobemi- 
ans; for if he ſhould come to a Rupture with them, 
and Matthias be compelled to raiſe an Army, the In- 
tereſt of Ferdinand was ſuch, not only in the Spaniſo 
Councils, but the Popiſh in Germany, and the here- 
ditary Countries, that he would command it, and 
thereby be in a Condition to raviſh the Empire from 
him, as he had done the Crown of Bohemia ; and 
Matthias feeling yet this Fleſh-wound, feared that 
= mortal one, if Ferdinand were put at the Head of an 
Mien Ferdinand, without any regard to the 
Majeſty and Authority of Marthias, reſolved to arreſt 
Gleſclius, and ſeparate him from giving any farther 
Advice to Matthias; and one Day, being called to 
Council, where the King was with one Ognate, Gleſe- 
uus was ſeized upon by 4 Ampiere and Prainer, and 
ut into a cloſe Coach, and guarded it by an hundred 
— hurried away to Inſpurg. . | 
Matthizs was aſtoniſhed at- this bold Inſolence, 
= which firuck at his Authority in the tendereſt part, 
and now without any Council, left in the Hands of his 
Couſin, who defigned to riſe out of his Ruin, be- 
came ſo overwhelmed with Melancholy, that both 
aſleep and awake, he could not be with-held from 
<rging out with a loud Voice, That Gleſelius might 
be brought back, again; but all to no purpoſe, for he 
* ſhall never live to ſee him again; and in theſe Ago- 
nies he had ſome thought to have caſt himſelf into 
the Arms of the Bohemians, but it was not in his 
Power to doit. Theſe things were in 1618, at the 
end whereof Matthias died. + 1 
Theſe Commotions in Bohemia and other parts of 
the Empire, encreaſed after the Death of Matthias, 
ſo that the Election of an Emperor was controver- 
red till the zoth of Auguſt 1619, when Ferdinand wass 
choſen, having by large Promiſes prevailed upon 
George Duke of Saxony to vote for him. N 


But : 


- 


zune 
ie King 


of Bohe- „ian the Second, but prevailed upon by the Pope 


mia. 


4. D. 619 But however, the Bobeniians were ſtiff in oppoſing 
his Election to the Kingdom of Bohemia, and offered 
Aisfor- the Crown to Charles, Duke of Savoy, tho' a Popiſh 


Juaumes his Father-in-law, but were miſtaken in the Man. 


Frederick: But if his Authority by Words would not 


. Horſe, and entred Prague; and was crown'd King on 
the fourth of November 1619, and was no ſooner crown- 


King brought, but of the Armies raiſed by de la Tour 


King having withdrawn ſo great Forces out of the Pa- 


Prince, and who had a better Title to it than Ferdi. 
wand, his Mother being a younger Daughter of Maxi- 


and Spaniſo Councils, he refuſed it, as did the Duke 
of Saxony; and then they. choſe Frederick Count Pala: 
tine, hoping to receive great Aſſiſtance from King 


Upon this Election, Archbiſhop Abbot was all on 
Fire, to perſwade the King to aſſiſt his Son- in-Law, 
and to that purpoſe wrote a long perſwaſi ve Apology 
to him concerning it, but the King and Biſhop were 
not of the ſame Opinion; for the King ne have 
it, that the Election of his Son-in-Law was upon the 
Score of Religion, not Right, and therefore diflwad- 
ed him from it; but being a mighty Man of Embaſ- 
ſies, as well as Words, publiſhed, that he would 
aſſiſt his Son- in- Law, and diſpatched an Ambaſſador 
to Nienna, propoſing that Bobemia ſhould remain to 


ſettle his Son- in- Law, King James could not go fur- 
ther. Frederick thus forſaken by his Father-in-Law, 
raifed upon his own. Account 10000 Foot and 2000 


ed, but laid the Foundation of his own Ruine; for 
the Counts De la Tour and Mansfield, who had raiſed 
two Armies, and kept up the Bohemians, till the King's 
coming to Prague, were not only neglected, but > i 
Prince of Anhalt, whom the King brought with him, 
was made not only Generaliſſimo of the Army the 


and Mansfield; beſides, the King, tho' he had got a 
vaſt Treaſure,” was niggardly inpaying the Soldiers, 
which neceffitated them to take free Quarters upon 


the Bohemians. | | TH 5 
In this diſguſted State with the Bohemians, the 
latinate, left it expoſed to the Ravages of the Spani- 
ards, who, under the Command of Ambroſe, Count 

Hinola, made terrible Wars in the Palatinate, 
Es Here 


Ring James I. 10 
Here you may ſee how unhappy King James was 4. Reg. 18. 
in the Peace or Truce he procured the King of Spain, 
and the Arch Dukes to make with the Dutch in 1609, | 
for Twelve Years; for in this Interval, the Dutch 
not only retrieved their Cautionary Towns, but the 
Truce ſtill continuing, the Arch-Duke had not only 
an Opportunity to aſſiſt the Emperor, bur to ſend 
Spinola with an Army to invade the Palatinate; and 
the Emperor by an Imperial Ban, had proſcrib'd the 
King's Son-in-Law a Traitor and Rebel to the Em- 
pire, and thereupon forfeited his Electoral Dignity 
and Eſtate, which he gave to Maximilian, Duke of 
Bavaria, and committed the Execution of it to Arch- 
Duke Albert, the Elector of Saxony, and Duke of Ba- 
vd via. Wes {= E | ; 
King James was ſtartled at this Return to his Pro- 
poſition at Vienna, that his Son- in-Law ſhall poſſeſs 
the Crown of Bohemia; and now complains that his 
Childrens Patrimony would be loſt, that he would 
not ſit ſtill, and therefore ſent another Ambaſſador 
W to the Arch-Duke at Bruſſels, to expoſtulate the mat- 
ter; and this was the utmoſt he was able to do, and 
was forced to ſtrain his Credit for it; But leſt this 
ſhould not do, tho? ſore againſt his Will, he reſol- 
ved to call another Parliament, and try their Good- 
Will towards it. "os org & 
But that we may take all Things before us, as 
they ſtood at the Meeting of this Parliament, the King, 
notwithſtanding the Attempt of Raleigh upon the Spa- 
niſo Weſt-Indies, had ſtill by Digby continued the Trea- 
ty of Marriage between the Prince of Wales, and the 
Infanta of Spain, with the ſame Confidence of Suc- 
ceſs, as if the King of Sain had not been concerned 
in Sir Walter's Expedition: But Spain demanded high 
Privileges for the Romaniſts, which amounted to lit- 
tle leſs than a Toleration; and that the Pope muſt be 
ſatisfied in his Conſcience, before he could grant a 
Diſpenſation, both which the King and Prince agreed 
| to, and were ſigned by them both. _ F 
But however, the Agreement between the Pope, 
King and Prince was not much known, the Liberty 
granted to the Roman Catholicks was generally taken 
notice of; and beſide, the Generality of the Nation, 
| N notwith- 


Trade, ſtill retained an Averſion to the Spaniard; 
which made the Mateh hated and feared by them; 


and how much more they hated and feared the 


2 ſo much more zealous were they for the 
ing's Aſſiſtance of his Son- in- law in his Title to 
the Kingdom of Bobemia, as well as in the Preſeryz- 
tion of the Palatinate, now invaded by the Emperor 
and King of Spain. fp” 
Thus Things ſtood when the King's Neceſſities 
forced him to the unwilling Reſolution of calling 
another Parliament : but they did not ſtay here, fr 
upon the gth of November happen'd the fatal Battle 
at Prague, fought by above 60000 Combatants, 
wherein, tho' the Bohemians were ſuperior in Num. 
ber, the Imperialiſts were in Diſcipline and Valour: 
and tho' the King was the principal Object of the 
War, yet he thought not fit to engage in the Battel, 
but flood at a diſtance out of Harm's way to obſerve 
the Event of it. . 8 

After two Hours Fight, the Bohemian, were utterly 
overthrown and routed, 6000 being killed, and 
more taken Priſoners, with all their Colours, Bag- 
gage, Guns and Ammunition, and ſcarce 300 of the 
Imperialifts killed; the Prince of Anbalt was the firſt 
who gave the King notice of his Overthrow, with 
Advice to provide for his Safety, which the Kin 
thought to do by flying back into Prague, but foun 
no Safety there. 2 

For the Duke of Bavaria, General of the Imperia- 
lifts, followed him cloſe, and ſummoned him to ſur- 
render the City, and quit his Claim to the King- 
dom: The King demands twenty four Hours reſpite 
to anſwer, but Bavaria only grants him eight; to 
which, without any Reply, next Morning, the King, 


with the Queen, big with Child, and their Chil- 


dren, fly outof Prague, and by unfrequent Ways, by 


al moſt a Miracle, eſcape to Uratiſlavia, leaving the 


Heads of his Party in Prague to be Victims, after an 
horrible Sacrifice, to their enraged and bloody Ene- 
mies, and all that ineftimable Wealth, which he 
had got together, and was ſo niggardly of to his Sol - 
diers, to be a Prey to his Enemies alſo. 4p 
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In this diſaſterous State, Frederick driven wut of A. Reg. a0. 
Bobemia, the Palatinate invaded and over- run by Si- WY. 


xola, and having loſt all his Wealth, as well asKing- 
dom and Country, he retired with his Wife and 
Children into Holland; more ſupported by the 
Dutch, Prince of Orange, and ſome of the Eugliſb 
Nobility, and Archbiſhop Abbot, than by the King, 
whoſe Bounty lay another way ; and fince he could 
not obtain Aids from his Father-in-law for the Pre- 
ſervation of his Country, yet he became a Suitor to 
the King to ſollicite the Imperial Court for the Con- 
ſervation of the Palatinat?; which the King did, but 
did him no good, and further the King would not 


F 555 but vainly promiſed to himſelf he could do it, 


y the Marriage of his Son to the 1 of Spain, 
and get two Millions of Money for her Portion to 
boot. | | 


W Though the Zng/jb Nobility patiently truckled 


under the Ambition and Covetouſneſs of Puckingham, 

et the ſame Genius was not found in the French 
Princes of the Blood, and Nobility, under the pro- 
digious Pride, and exorbitant Promotions of Luynes : 
to reſtrain them, or it may be to force Luynes from 
the King's Favour, the Queen Mother made a League 
with the Counts of Soiſſons. and Yendoſm. and Grand 
Prior of France, (both natural Sons of Henry the I Vth) 
againſt him, and the Dukes of Longuevil, Main and 
Eſpernon joined with them, ſo did thoſe of the re- 
formed Religion under the Duke of Rohay, and his 
Brother Sobzez, Princes of the Blood of the Line of 
Navarre. | | 

But theſe Commotions, being ſudden and un- 
grounded, were ſoon ſuppreſt, and the King was 


| reconciled to _ and Popiſh Nobility, and 
| ell 


the greateſt Loſs upon thoſe of the reformed 
Religion, who loſt St. John de An ely, Gergeau, San- 
cerre and Saumur, which were all the F 
Places which the Reformed had upon the Loire, a 
alſo Suilly, Merar and Caumont. | ; 
King James, that he might as much appear for the 
Reformed, as he had done for his Son in-law, ſent Sir 
Edward Herbert, after Baron Herbert of Cherberry, bis 
Ambaſſador into France, to mediate a Peace between 
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A. b. 1) 26 the King and the Reformed, and in Cafe of Refuſil, 

to uſe Menaces, which Sir Edward bravely perform. 
e ads; to Luynes, and after to the French King himſelf, 

which being miſrepreſented to King James, Sir Ed. 
ward was recalled, and the Earl of Carli/le was ſent 
Ambaſſador into France in his room; and the Earl 
finding the Truth to be otherwiſe than was repre- 
ſented by Luynes, acquainted the King with it: 
Hereupon Sir Edward kneeled to the King, and 
humbly beſought him, that fince the Buſineſs be- 
tween Luynes and him was become publick, that a 
Trumpeter, if not an Herald on Sir Edward's Part, 

might be ſent to Luynes, to tell him, That be had 
made a falſe Relation to the King of the Paſſages betwiey 
them; and that Sir Edward would demand Reaſons of 
him with Sword in Hand on that Point: but the King 
was not pleaſed to grant it; and here began the | 
Downfal of the Power of the Reformed in France, and 
the Riſe of the French Grandeur by Land. | 
In this rotten and teachy State of Affairs, before 
the Meeting of the Parliament, the King iſſued 


Parlia- 
ment 


meets, and out a Proclamation, ( of which he Was as prodigal, 


their Pro- as bountiful to his Favourites) forbidding Men to 
- ceedings, talk of Stute-Affairs (as if his Favourite Buckingham, 
who governed all, was ſo mindful of them ;) nor 
was the King leſs Jealous of the Parliament's med- 
dling with Srate-Afairs, than of the Peoples talking 

of them) out of Parliament, ſo that the King upon 
the opening of the Parliament the zoth of January, 
told them of the Conſtituting Parts of a Parliament, 
and how it was twelve . ſince he had received 
any Aids from Parliaments; and how that though 

he had proſecuted a Treaty of Marriage between 
the Prince and Infantà of Spain, which if it were 
not for the Benefit of the eſtabliſhed Religion in 
England, and of the Reformed Abroad, he was not 
worthy to be their King ; and though he had re- 
fuſed to aſſiſt hs e in his Election to the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, being à Matter of Religion 
contrary to what he had wrote againſt the Jeſuits, 
yet that he could not ſit ſtill, and ſee the Patrimony 

of his Children torn from them by the Emperor: 
and therefore was reſolved to raiſe an Army next 
Summer; 


Match, the King, upon the 4th of June (whi 
Commons took to be an Invaſion upon their Pri vi- 
leges) by Commiſſion adjourned them to the 14th 
of November, and by a Proclamation forbid the talking 
of State Affairs. In this Receſs, the Spaniards took 
Sis in the Lower Palatinate, and the Duke of Bava- 


Kjng James I. 


Summer ; and that he would engage his Crown, A Reg. 1 
his Blood and Soul for the Recovery of the Palati- WY 


nate: And having before told the Commons of their 
Duty to petition the King, and acquaint him with 
their Grievances, but not to meddle with his Prero- 
ative; he after tells them, that who ſhall haſten 
after Grievances, and defire to make himſelf popu- 


lar, has the Spirit of Satan. | 

The Parliament, notwithſtanding the Violation 
of their Privileges in the laſt, by the King's im- 
priſoning their Members; yet being zealous to aſſiſt 
the King againſt the Emperor, and King of Spain, 


in favour of the Palſgrave; though the Nation at no. 


time before ſo much abounded in Corruption and. 
Grievances, yet to humour the King, inverted the 


"Methods of Proceedings in Parliament; the Com- 


mons granted him two entire Subfidies, and the 
9 three, before they entred upon Grievances, 
which ſo pleaſed him, that in a Speech in the Houſe 
of Lords, he declared it was more acceptable to 
him than Millions, it ſhewing he reigned in the 
Love and Affections of his Subjects; but he did not 
long hold in this Mind. . bl. 

At this Seſſions Sir Giles Mompeſſon and Sir Francis 
Michel, were ſentenced and degraded, for erecting 
new Inns and Ale-houſes, and exacting great Sums 
of Money by pretence of Letters Patents N 
for that purpoſe; Sir Giles fled, and ſo eſcaped a 
further Puniſhment ; but Sir Francs was condemned 
to perpetual Impriſonment in Finsbury Gaol. Sir 
Francis Bacon, Viſcount Verulam, and Lord Chancel- 
lor, was likewiſe cenſured, depoſed, fined, and 
committed Priſoner to the Tower for Bribery ; and 
Bacon's Fall was Doctor Williams's Riſe, Dean of Weſt- 
minſter, to be Lord Keeper of the Great Sal. | 
But the Commons hs the Growth of Po- 


pery, and the dangerous Conſequences of the Ne | 
ch the 
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. D. 162 1 ria all the Upper Palatinate, and the Arms of Lewis 
www prevailed more upon the Reformed in Frante 3 yet none 


of theſe prevailed upon the King, further than to me- 
diate a duſpenſion of Arms, in order to treat an Ac- 
commodation between the Emperor and his Son-in- 
law, and the French King and the Reformed, which had 
no other Effect, but to make the King contemptible 
in Germany as well as France; his Power and Authority 
being bounded up only in Words and Meſſages, 
which the King's III-willers blazing abroad, coſt 
the King more than would have recovered the Pala- 
tinate. | 5 | 
However, the King abated nothing of his Pleaſure 
and diſſolute Life, but, according to his uſual Me- 
thod, in the Autumn went to New-market to divert 
himſelf with Hunting, from the trouble of Affairs, 
either Foreign or Domeſtick, leaving his Favourite | 
Buckingham Dictator of all his Affairs when the Par- 
liament met again: But how remiſs ſoever the 
King was of his Affairs, the Commons were not, 
perhaps heated by their Adjournment, and al armed 
at the Progreſs of Leus againſt the Reformed in 
France; and of the Emperor, and King of Spain, 
not only in the Palatinate, but all over the Empire 
_ againſt the Proteſtants; and alſo with the Liberty 
which the Popiſh Party took, upon the Hopes they 
conceived would accrue to them by the Spaniſh Match, 
Nill as fervently purſued by the King and Prince as 
ever, the King being encouraged ee by the 71 
Earl of Briſtol, his Ambaſſador in Sain, but more 
by the Spaziſh Ambaſſador Gundamor : A Perſon, as 
Nani obſerves, who with a ſtupendous Acuteneſs of 
Wit, ſo confounded pleaſant things with ſerious, 
that it was not eaſy to be diſcerned when he ſpoke 
of Bufineſs, and when he rallied; he had ſo inſi- 
nuated himſelf into the Mind of the King, that he 
need not take any further Care of reſtoring his 
Son-: in- law to the Palatinate, but by Prince Charles 
his marrying with the Infanta, the Treaty whereof 
now is eight Years old, being brought to Maturity 
and Perfection ſo ſoon as the Pope ſhould grant a Dil- 
penſation. | Os 
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tified with the Diſtribution of the Subſi 8, re- ww 

ho ſolved to proceed upon Grievances before they | 
we ranted more Supplies, and drew up a long and par- 
5 ticular Remonſtrance, ſetting forth the dangerous 
Sate of the Nation, and of Cbriſtendom, by the Alli- 
le ances of the Pope and Popiſh Princes, eſpecially 
, the King of Sparn, chief of the League, and what 
0 diſmal Conſequences would follow by the Marriage 
Mt of the Prince with the Infants, &c. yet reſolve to 
* grant the King another Subſidy for carrying . 

| War for the Recovery of the Palatinate; but withal, 
1 humbly deſired his Majeſty to paſs ſuch Bills, as 
bis ſhould be = ared for his Honour, and the general 
ol Good of his People, accompanied with a general 
1 Pardon as is uſulll. i DEE WP. 
*% | | The Noiſe of this Remonſtrance ſo difturbed the 
1 ing in his Pleaſures at New-market, which all his 
* Cares for the Preſervation of his Son- in- law's Patri-- 
o mony could not do, that upon the zd of December he 
0 wrote to Sir Thomas Richardſon, Speaker of the 
* Houſe of Commons, this Letter, which becauſe of 
7 the Rarity of it by any King of Eugſand to his Par- 
WH liament before, we will give verbatim. | 
2 Mr. Speaker, Y 4 "Ty 1 
L E have heard by divers Reports to Our great Grief, King's 
that Our diſtance from the Houſes of Parliament, Letier 
yi cauſed by our Indiſpaſition of Health, hath emboldned the to the 
1 ſery and popular Spirits 75 ome of the Commans, to argus Speaker. - 
_ and debate publickly of Matters far above their Reach and 

Capacity, tending to Our high Diſbonour, and breach of 

of | - "= - 
g Prerogative Royal. Theſe are therefore to command you to 
1 make known in Our Name unto the Houſe, that none there« 


in from henceforth do. meddle with any thing concerning 
not to deal with, our dear Son's Match with the Daughter 


meddle with any Man's Particulars, which have their dus 
Motion in any of Our ordinary Courts of Juſtice. And 


4 


Sandys, to know the Reaſons of bis late Reftraing, | 


of Spain, vor to touch the Honour of that King, or any 
ether of Our Friends and Confederates ; LY eg 4 | 


wher:as We hear they have. ſent 4 Meſſage to Sr Edwin 


Our Government, aud deep Matters of State, and namely, 


* K 


The Houſe of Commons hereupon, being ill fa- 4, Reg. 


OY 


_ - - The Reign of 

A. D. 162 1 ſpall, in our Name, reſolve them, that it is not for any 

EY Miſdemeanor of bs in Parliament; but to put them out of 

; doubt of any Queſtion of that nature, that may ariſe a. 

mong them hereafter, 7 ſhall reſolve them in our Name, 

y that We think Our ſelf very free and able to puniſh any 

Man Miſdemeanors in Parliament, as well during their 

Sitting as after, which we mean not to ſpare hereafter, 

| "repo any Occaſion of any Man's inſolent Behaviour there, 

that ſhall be miniſtred unto Us: And if they have al. 

ready touched any of theſe Points, which we have forbidden, 

in any Petition of theirs which « to be ſent to Us, it is Our 

Pleaſure that you tell them, That except they reform it before 

it comes to Our Hands, We will not deign the Hearing my 
 Anſuering of it. 8 | 


Remon- The Commons having a publick Truft repoſed in 
france of them, and truly apprehenſive of the dangerous 
the Com- State of the Proteſtants in Chriſtendom, as well as of | 
mons to the Kingdom; and that not only the King's Remiſ- 
um. neſs in taking care of both, but the Defigns he pro- 

ſecuted, were equally dangerous to both; in a moſt 

humble and ſupplicant Remonſtrance, repreſent to 

the King his Recommendation of the Affairs of the 

Palatinate to them, and the dangerous State of Chri- 

fiendom : in diſcourſe whereof they did not aſſume 

to themſelves any Power to determine of any part 

thereof, nor intend to encroach or intrude upon the 

Sacred Bounds of his Royal Authority, to whom, and 

to whom _ they do acknowledge it does þelong 

to reſolve of Peace and War, and of the Marriage of 

the moſt noble Prince, his Son; but as his moſt 

loyal and humble Subjects do repreſent theſe things 

to his Majeſty, which otherwiſe could not, ſo cleat- 

ly come to his Knowledge, Ge. . 

They beſeech his Majeſty that they may not un- re 
deſervedly ſuffer by the Miſinformation of partial of 
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. and uncertai Reports, which are ever unfaithful hi 
BH » Intelligencers ; and not give Credit to private Re- w 
8 . ports againſt all, or "ny of their Members, whom re 
the Houſe hath not cenſured, until his Majeſty hath th 
been rruly informed from themſelves, ' that they 2 

may ſtan 


upright in his 88 Grace and good . T 
on 


Opinion, than which no worldly ſideration can be al 


dearer to them, c. The 


Ning James J. 115 

The King having caft the Sheet - Anchor of all his A. Nag. 19. 
Hopes upon the Saniſb Match, whereby he ſhould Wy 
not only re-eftabliſh his Son- in law in the Palatinate, 
and get more Money than he could hope for in Par. 
liament, furled all his Sails, and reſolved to ride : 
out this Storm of the Commons, notwithſtanding 
his Pleaſures and Indiſpoſition of Health, in a long 

Invective againſt them in a Srotiſþ Dialect; the 

Heads whereof were, | | 


1. That he muſt repeat the Words of Queen Eli- King's 
zabeth to an inſolent Propofition, made by a Polonian Anſwer. 
Ambaſſador, Legatum n deere Heraldum —_— 
that he had great Reaſon to have expected better 
from them ; for the thirty ſeven Monopolies and Pa- 
tents called in by him fince the laſt Receſs ; and for 
the three, whereof Mompeſſon and: Michel were cen- 
ſured: but of theſe he heard no News; but on the 
contrary, Complaints of Religion, tacitely implying 
his ill Government. „„ 8 
2. That the taxing him with truſting to uncer- 

' tain Reports, and partial» Informations 3 | 

their Proceedings, was needleſs, being an old an 
experienced King, and in his Conſcience the freeſt . 
of any King alive er . or truſting to idle 
Reports: That in the Body of their Petition, 1 
uſurp upon his Prerogative Royal, and meddle with 
things far above their Reach, and then ee hoo 
the contrary; as if a Robber ſhould take away a 
_ Purſe, and then. proteſt he meant not to rob 

im. FF 
3. That his Recommendation of the War for re- 
gaining the Palatinate, was no other than if it could 
| 85 be recovered otherwiſe; which can be no Infe- 
rence, that he muſt denounce. War againſt the Rang : 
of Spain, break his deareft Son's Match, and matc | 
him to one of our Religion; which is all one as if „ 
we ſhould tell a Merchant we had great need to bor- 
row Money of him for raiſing of an Army, and that 
thereupon it fhould follow, that we were bound to 
follow his Advice in the Direction of the War : - 
| That this Plenipotency of theirs, inveſts them with 
all Power upon Earth, lacking nothing but the 
SH 1 2 7 Woes. Pope's, 5 


116 The Reign ff 
A.D.1621 Pope's, to have the Keys both of Heaven and Pur- 
Wy wo gatory : That it was like the Puritans in Scotland, to 

$1 1 * all Cauſes within their Juriſdiction; or like 
Bellarmine's diſtinction of the Pope's Power over 

Kings, in ordine ad ſpiritualia, whereby he gives 

them all Temporal Juriſdiction over them. | 

4. That he expected the Commons would have 

iven him Thanks for the long maintaining a ſettled 

Peace in all his Dominions, when all our Neighbours 

about are in a miſerable Combuſtion of War; but 


b from the fa 


by Rodolph the Emperor, and that Ferdivand had no 

Four of Title to the Kingdom of Bohemia, but as 

1 forced the Emperor Matthias to {i urrender it ta 
im. | 25 | 
Ferdinand, ſays he, bred up in the Catholick Faith, 

deteſted all ſorts of Error 5 and 1 b how 

much not ſucceeding to the Father, he found the 

Patrimonial Countries incumbred with falſe Opir 

Mons, ſo much more with goal, Fiery had be ap- 

Plied himſelf to promote the true Worſhip, with N 

ſuch Succeſs, that at laſt thoſe Provinces rejoyced 

to be reſtored td the Boſom of the went Regen 2 

1 0 2 yoo : J + * 5 Was. © SEP 25 E t 
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done ie, ho, En ts 


but the manner they muſt remit to 
Providence. 1 | 


. 5 22 
. Nm James 1. 
But this was not without ſome ſort of Severity, fo 
that many, not to leave their Errors, were conſtrain- 


ed to abandon their Country, and ſell their Eſtates, 


living elſewhere in Diſcontent and Poverty ; and 
others driven away by force, and their Eſtates con- 
fiſcate, ſaw them, not without Rancour, poſſeſſed 
by new Maſters 5 and all this done in the Life of 
Matthias: So that Ferdinand, as hu Title was L ſurpa- 
tion and Force, ſo was the Exerciſe of it Tyranny in the 
bigbeſt Degree, to the Overthrow of the Bohemian Laws 


War was not founded in the Ele#ion of Frederick to be 
King, for Ferdinand perpetrated theſe Things two Years 
before. — 888 „ 

Nani goes on and ſays, in the Empire therefore, 
in which the Religion, no leſs than the Genius, is for 
Liberty, there Ar great Apprehenſions, that 
where Ferdinand ſhould get the Power, he would ex- 


a d Libertes therefore the tie 75 the Bohemian 


erciſe the ſame Reformation, and impoſe a Yoke fo 


much the more heavy, by how much ſtanding in 
need of Money, and the Counſels of Sain, he ſhould 
be governed by the Rules and Maxims of that Na- 
tion, ſo hateful to the Germans: So that it was not 


the Elation of Frederick to be King of Bohemia, that 
opened that Gate for the Hy, and bis Party, for curbing 


and oppreſſing of many thouſands of our Religion in divers . 
farts of Chriſtendom, as the King ſaid, * it was ſet 
wide open before by Ferdinand. | „ 


7. That the Commons Debates concerning the 


War with = and Saniſþ Match, were Matters out 


of their Sphere, and therefore Ne ſutor ultra crepi- 
dam, and are a Diminution to him and his Crown in 
Foreign Countries: That the Commons in their Pe- 
tition had attempt e higheſt Points of Sove- 


 reignty, except the flampipg of Coin. 
. Th 


at for Religion, he could give no other An- 

ſwer than in general, that the Commons may reſt 
ſecure, he will never be weary to do all he can for 
the Propagation of ours, and repre Popery ; 
is Care and 


* 
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A. D. 1621 9. That for the Commons Requeſt of 
A this a Seſſions, and granting a General Pardon, it ſha] 
be their fault if it be not done: But the Commons 
required ſuch Particulars in it, that he muſt be well 
adviſed, leſt he give back double or treble of that 
he was to receive by their Subſidy: but thinks fit 
that of his free Grace, he ſends down a Pardon from 
the higher Houſe, containing ſuch Points as he ſhall 


De Reign f © 


think fitteſt. | | 


10. He thinks it ſtrange the Commons ſhould 
make ſo bad and unjuſt a Commentary. upon ſome 
Words in his former Letter, as if he thereby meant 
to reſtrain the Commons of their ancient Privileges 
and Liberties in Parliament, wherein he diſcharges 
them from meddling with Matters of Government 
and Myſteries of State, namely Matters of War 


and Peace, or his deareſt Son's Match with Spain, 


or that they meddle with things which have their 
ordinary Courſe in the Courts of Juſtice: That 
a Scholar would be aſhamed ſo to miſ-judge and 
miſ- place Sentences in another Man's Book, for in 


the coupling theſe Sentences they plainly leave out 
Myſteries of State, and ſo err, a bene diviſis ad mala 
conjunfa : that for the former part concerning My- 


| ſeries of State, he plainly refrained his meaning to 


the Particulars which were after mentioned ; and for 


the latter, he confeſſes he meant it by Sir Edward 


Coke's fooliſh Buſineſs, and therefore it had well be- 


_come him, eſpecially being his Servant; and one of 


his Council, to have complained to him, which he 
never did, tho' he was ordinarily at Court, and ne- 
ver had Acceſs refuſed him. 1 5 


Sir Edward Coke's Buſineſs was a Conſpiracy ly Chan- 


cellor Bacon, one Lepton and Goldſmith, after he was 
diſcharged from being Chief Juſtice, to have exhibited an In- 
formation againſt him in the Star-Chamber, or have ſent 
him into Ireland: The Buſineſs was debated in the Houſe 
of Commons, Eut Sir Edward complained not, nor appear- 
ed to ſpeak in it. V 
If the King were uneaſy with the Commons Re- 
»monſtrance, the Commons were not leſs with, the 


King's Anſwer, and at the Reſolution taken at Court, 


makin | 
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to adjourn the Parliament to the 8th of January A. Res 1c 
next, Thich the Commons took to be a Viol e | Reg.19. 


* WE + 


of their Privileges, and an Omen of their Diſ- 
ſolution z whereupon they entred this Proteſta- 


ties, Franchiſes and Privileges of Parliament, among others 
here ment ioned, do make this Proteſtation following, That 
the Liberties, Franchiſes, Privileges and Juriſdifions of 


H E Commons now Aſſembled in Parliament, being Commons 
- juſtly occaſioned thereunto, concerning ſundry Liber- Proteſt, 


Parliament, are the ancient and undoubted Birth-right and 
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Inheritance of the Subjefts of England, and that the ar- 
duous and urgent Affairs concerning the King, State and 
Defence of the Realm, and of the Church of England, 
and the maintenance and making of Laws, and Redreſs 
of Grievances and Miſchiefs which may happen within this 


| Realm, are proper Subjefts, and Matter of Counſel and 


Debate in 3 15 and that in ye banding and pro- 
ceeding of thoſe Buſineſſes, every Member of the Houſe 
ears — and of Righr ought to 4 freedom 7 
eech, to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to Conclu- 
the ſame: And that the Commons in Parliament 
have like Liberty and Freedom to treat of 755 Matters in 
ſuch order, as in their Judgment they ſhall think fitteſt * 
And that every Member in the ſaid Houſe, bath likewiſe 
freedom from all Impeachment, Impriſonments and Mole- 
ſtation (other than by Cenſure of the Houſe it ſelf) for, or 
concerning any © ſpeaking, © reaſoning, or declaring any 
Matter or Matters touching the Parliament, or Parlia- 
ment Buſineſs. And that if any of the ſaid Members be 
complained of, and queſtioned for any thing done or 
aid in Parliament, the ſame is to be ſhewed to the King, 
by the Advice and Conſent of all the Commons aſſembled in 
Parliament, before the King give Credence to any private 
Information. | | 


> If i the King was alarmed at the Commons Re- 


ſuch an Invaſion upon his Sacred Prerogative Royal, 
that tegleing his Pleaſures and Health, which 
he took ſuch Care to preſerye, by retiring into the 
Country; up he now _— to London, and * 

| : | 4 SR the 


ch an Tn this Proteſtation of the Commons was 


8 RR 
+D,1721 the 26th of December, and in a full Aſſembly of 


Council, and in the Preſence of the Judges, de. 
clares the ſaid Proteſtariez invalid, annull'd and void, 
and of none effect, & Manu ſua propria, takes the 
ſaid Proteſtation out of the * of the 
Clerk of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, and 


commanded an Act of Council to be made there- 


upon, and this Act to be entred in the Regiſter of 
the Council-Cauſes. And on the 6th of Jauxary the 


Parlia- King by his Proclamation diſſolved the Parliament, 


ment diſ- 


ol. el. 


Sher ing that the meeting, continuing, and diſſolving 
Parliaments does ſo peculiarly belong ta bim, that be nee 
not give any account thereof to any other; yet be thought 
t to declate, that in the Diſſolution of thu Parliament ke 
bad the Advice and uniform Conſent of his whole Council; 
and that ſome particular Members of the Commons tool 


inordiuate Liberty, not only to treat of bas High Pre- 


rogatives, and ſundry things nat fi to be argued in 
Parliament, but alſo to ſpeak with leſs * of Foreign 
Princes: That they ſpent their time in diſputing Privi- 
leges, and 7 upon the Words and Syllables of bi 
Letters and Meſſages ; and that theſe evil-tem er'd Sprrith 
ſæued Tares among the Corn, and by their Carriage baus 
ampoſed upon him a neceſſity of diſcontinuing this preſent 
Parliament, without putting to it the Name or Period. of « 
Seſſion. And laſtly, be declared, That tho the Parlis 
ment were broken off, yet be intended to govern well, and 
gt be glad to lay bold gu the fff occaſion to call ane 
Iper. 8 . ; 55 FEE 
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1 Continuation of 


a publick Tr 


dbampton or Symerſer to confine Sir Thomas Overbury ſo 


King James : 
CHAP. IV. 


this Reign to King James 
bis Death. vg J | 


TEE firſt Act the King did to make good his Xing cm- 
Promiſe in his Proclamation to govern well, was, nuts ſere- 
his Commitment of Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert ral of the 
Philips to the Tower, and Mr. Sælden, Mr. Pym, and Members. 


Mr. Mallery to other Priſons; and Sir Dudley Diggs, 
Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and Sir James 
Parrot into Ireland. Sir Thomas Overbury had a Cauſe 


aſſigned for his Commitment to the Tower, but 


yet it was obſerved an Hardſhip upon him, without 
any Precedent, that he ſhould be confined a cloſe 


| Priſoner for a Contempt 5 whereas theſe were not 
e 


only confined, but cloſe Priſoners, (for ought I can 
find, I am well aflured Sir Edward Coke was) not 
only nee e Cauſe ſhewed, but for performing 


for LN their Duty, but the Noble Earl 
Southampton was impriſoned for his freedom of 


£ 


derly ſpeaking in the Houſe of Lords. 


Speech, and for rebuking Puckingham for his diſor- 


But of all others, this Storm fell moſt ſeverely 
upon Coke, and by ſeveral. ways his Ruin was con- 
trived: Firſt, By ſealing up the Locks and Doors 
of his Chambers in 3 and in the Temple. Se- 


condly, By ſeizing his Papers, by virtue whereof, 


nas took away his ſeveral Securities for Money, as 
a lear 


ned Lawyer, Mr. Hawles, hath obſerved. | 


Thirdly, It was debated in Council, when the King 
would have brought in the General Pardon, contain- 
ing ſuch Points as he ſhould think fitteſt, by what 
ways they might exclude him from the Benefit of 
it, either by preferring a Bill againſt him befors 
the Publication of it, or by excepting him by Name. 
Fourthly, If the-King's Name were uſed by Ner- 


cloſe 
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repoſed in them. Nor did the 
Commons only ſuffer under this Fury, of the 1 
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£D.1622. cloſe that neither his Father nor Servants. ſhould 


come at him; ſo was the King's Name uſed here, 


that none of Sir Eduard Coke's Children or Servants 
ſhould come at him; and of this I am aſſured from 
one of Sir Edward's Sons and his Wife. Fifthly, In 
this Confinement, the King ſued him in the Kyg's 
Bench for 30000 l. 25. 6 d. for an old Debt pretend. 
ed to be due from Sir William Hatton to Queen Eli. 
zabeth; and this was proſecuted by Sir Henry Yelverton, 


with all Severity imaginable : But herein the King's 


Counſel were not all of one Piece, for when a Brief 
* againſt Sir Edward was brought to Sir John Walter, 
then Attorney-General, he returned it again with 
this Expreſſion, Let my Tongue cleave to the Roof of my 
Mouth whenever T open it againſt Sir Edward Coke; 
however, after the Trial, the Verdict was againſt 
the King. | | . 
Klden got his Liberty by the Favour of my Lord 
Keeper Williams; but the reſt muſt abide by it till 
the breaking of the Saniſo Match neceſſitated the 
King to call another Parliament. But leſt the King's 


Word in his Proclamation for governing well ſhould 


the Judges in their Circuits to give this in their 
Charges, 'That the King taking- notice of the Peo- 
ples liberal ſpeaking of Matters far above their 


not pat currant, and without o gre he ordered 


reach, and alſo taking Notice of their licentious, un- 


dutiful Speeches touching State and Government, 


notwithſtanding ſeveral Proclamations to the contra- 


: 95 was reſolved no longer to paſs it without ſevereſt 
where they find any ſuch Offenders. | 

The King haviek in the Ninth Year of his Reign 
__ borrowed 111046 J. upon Privy-Sals, which the Wri- 
fes Morey ter of the Hiſtorical Narration of the firſt 14 Years 


out of Far- of King James his Reign, ſays, were unrepay'd : 


; n. Now, fince he could receive no more Money in Par- 
liament, orders the Privy-Council to ifſue out an 
Order for raiſing Money out of Parliament, for the 
Defence of the Palatinate; and alſo ſent Letters to 
the Juſtices of the Courts in Miſtminſter-Hall, and 

Barons of the Exchequer, to move them, and per- 


ſpade others to a liberal Contribution, according to 


their 


uniſhment, and thereupon ta do exemplary Juſtice 


Ning James I. 
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their Qualities and Abilities: Nevertheleſs, if any 4. oo, 


Perſon ſhou'd, out of Obftinacy or Diſaffection, re 


fuſe to contribute thereto, proportionably to their 


Eftates and Means, they were to certify their Names 


Letters to the ſame Effect were directed to the 
. of Counties, and Juſtices of Peace, 


to the Mayors and Bayliffs of every City and 
Corporation within the Kingdom, requiring them to 
ſummon. all before them of known Abilities with- 
in their Juriſdictions, and to move them to a chearful 
Contribution, according to their Means and Fortunes, 
in ſome good Meaſure anſwerable to what others 
well affected had done before them: And to make 


choice of meet Collectors of the Monies, and to re- 


turn a Schedule of the Names of ſuch as ſhould con- 


tribute, and the Sums that were offered by them; 


that his Majeſty may take notice of the good Incli- 
nations of the Subjects to a Cauſe of ſuch Impor- 
tance; as likewiſe of ſuch others, if, any ſuch be, 


as out of Obſtinacy or Diſaffection ſhall refuſe to 
contribute. Theſe were the Ways which this paci- 
fick King took in and out of Parliament, which 1 
believe (except in the Reign of Eduard the Fourth, 


were never practiſed by any of our Eugliſt Kings; 


and all this under the ſpecious Pretence of recove- 


ring his Son-in-Law's Patrimony, 1 to ſquan- 
der it among his Favourites, eſpecially Buckinbam, 


| whoſe Avarice could not be ſupported otherwiſe by 
the Revenues of the Crown, and Venality of all 


Places Sacred and Civil. | 


Theſe were the Noble Atchievements which this 
| pacifick King obtained over his Parliament, which 


preſumed to adviſe him for his own Honour and the 


Nation's Safety; this was the Return he made for | 
_—_— the Methods of Proceedings in Parliament - 
ure hi 


to plea m, by granting Subſidies before Grie- 


vances were redreſt: A Prince foreign born to our 


Engliſb Laws and Conſtitutions ; A Prince, as Nani ob- 
lerves, in whom Decorum, and want of Power, were 
commonly Oppoſites ; he being Scotiſn by. Birth, and come 


to the Crown hy Inheritance, was the firſt that governed the 
tuo Nations by Natural Antipatby, and ancient 9 | 


/ 


—— f 
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11622. Enemies j and deſigning to reclaim th Fierreweſt of theſ 


” People with Eafe und Tdleneſs, bad ſet up bis Rift in Peace; 
— — avoiding, at, much us poffible, he calling of Pailia 
ments, without which not having the Power to impoſe Con 
tributions, nor levy Money, be contented bimfelf rather 1 
Ririggle with many Straits and Difficulties, than to ſee then 
"tees with a Jealouſy of them ; 'or being met, bt obliged t 
: ſeparate them with the diſg of the People, or With the a. 
' $15} u#ion of " Prejudice to the Superior in Power. A Prinee 
fo poor before he came to the Crown of England, 
khat if he had not been 41 by the Penfioi 
which Queen Elixabeth allowed him, could not han 


maintained the Garb of many of out Eugliſß Gentry; 
and being eome to the Crown of Eugland, not only 
the Sacred Patrimony of it was ſquandered and em- 
baraſſed upon debauch'd and profane Favourites, but 
the People, otherwiſe oppreſſed with altnoſt infinite 
Monopolies and Projects, which the Nation never 
before heard of; and as they were new, ſo were they 
all illegal; and all thefe to make his Favourites rich, 
while he continued the pooreft K ing that ever gover- 
ned Eugland: Joſtled in his Throne by the Presbytiy 
in Scotland, yet nothing leſs than Sucrtd would down 
with him from the Clergy in Englaud, tho? his diffs 
lute. Life and profane Cönverſation were diametti: 
, . 
FPheſe, by a Twenty 


y Years Habit, were fo fixedin 
the King, a Prince of all others the moſt regardleſt 
of his Honour and Word, that they became natural: 
So tht after the Parliament had given him two Sub- 
fidies, and intended another for carrying on the Wat 
for the Recovery of the Palatirate 5 and after he had 
by ſuch Fertor raiſed Benevolencesall England over, 
upon Pretence of it; yet by the Advice of Buckiny: 
Farm and Owndimer, he plaged the Anchor of his 
Hope to do it By the Match of his Son with the. Ia. 
| finita- of Sam, when an unlocked for Aceident had 

ike to eve ſpoiled al. 
For the King of Bobemia, weney of being anwſcd, 
au detuded with the Hopes of his Father-in-Law's 
Ffreaties, which he now ſaw were mocked by the 
Sumafdt themſelves, in à Pifguife, with two Per. 
doris only; front Holland paſſes into Fate by Seu, — 


} E : 
mn . g 5 - 
| ? k | J. 
5 * 
5 8 8 4 ” 


Count Mavsfield (who en made War in the Palatinate 
in his Right) had a Garriſon, where he diſcoyexed 
himſelf, and from thence went to Germerſbeim, where 
he was received with the general Applauſe of the 
whole Army. ee ane | = 
This Eſcape of the King's Son- in- Law confounded 
all the King's Meaſures which he had taken for him; 
by the Marriage of the Infauta with his Son, ſo that 
he eee alaxm'd at it, than at the Commons Re- 


rance and Proteſtation, tho' he bore the Afflicti- 


en with a much better Temper: So all Wits were 
ſet at work how to get the Elector out of the Hands 
of Mansfidd back again into Holland ; for now the Pro- 


ceedings at Bruſſels, upon the Peace, were put to a 


full {top» the Spaniards alled ing they could not 
ceed in the Treaty ſo long .. the King's Son-in- 


Ear 


and bitter Enemy. 


It fell out luckily for the King's Deſigns, tho'un- Nabe 


ö t Mansfeeld being his S 
worſted by the Spaniſh Arms in the Palatinate, and Law. © 


luckily for his Son- in-Law's, t 


the Elector Palatine fearing that Mansfield in the Ad- 
verſity of his Affairs would make him a Sacrifice, to 
render his own Terms the better, was the more eaſi- 
ly enveagled by the King's Agents to return again 
into Holland, where the firft News he heard was, that 
Tilly had taken Heidelburg by Storm, and Fravkendat 
reduced to Extremity by Cordua ; ſo that King James, 


who had publiſhed that his Son-in-Law held that 
Country under his Protection, was laugh'd at by 


all the World, and forced to conſent to a Fruce 


for fifteen Months, during which Frankendal, and the. 


reſt of the lower Palatmare, ſhould be depofited into 


the. Spaviards Hands, to reftore them to the King, if 
vithin that Time there were not a Peace concluded. 


The King having thus depofited his Son-in-Law's 
imo e e e eee, 
the Direction of Buckingham (not only the Dictator 
over the Kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
but over the King himſelf, and twas feared. more 
erer the Prince) upon Pretence that the Earl of ys 
20 = f 9 


was in the Hands of Mansfield, their moſt inve terate 


; | T . 
from thence through Lorrain, and through the mid 4. ner} i 
of his Enemies 3 arrives at Landau, where K 


# 
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4. D. 1622. fol was too remiſs in proſecuting the Prince's Suit at 
fMarid, reſolves to depoſite the Prince in the Power 


of the Court of Spain, there to remain as an Hoſtage 
till he can procure the Infanta to be his Spouſe. 

This was ſuch an Adventure, as Don Quixot never 
dream'd of, that becauſe the King, the Prince his 
Father, was poor at Home, and deſpiſed Abroad, 
therefore by making his only Son an Hoſtage in ano- 
ther King's Court, where the Maxims both of Religi. 


on and State were directly contrary, he ſhould think 


to perſwade the King of Spain to overturn all, and 


alſo get ſuch a Portion as was fourfold more tha 


any Prince before had, to enrich himſelf, and to 


make War aginſt the King of Spain, or Emperor 
which the Saniard — d 


* 
* 


all as one; and al ſo that 


4: the King of Spain ſhould reſtore the Palatinate, be. 


cauſe the King knew. not which way elſe to do it: 


Yet this Adventure muſt be run, becauſe Brckinghan 


would have it ſo; ſo pur-blind, nay, ſtark- blind, 


n. 


does Poverty and Coveteuſneſs make Man's Under- 

ſtanding and Reaſon n 0 
But that we may take all before us, let's ſee in 

what Eſteem King James was with the Spaniards 


which might encourage him to purſue this Adven- 
ture. Tn their Comedies in Flanders, they imitated N. 


to bave a numerous Army foortly on foot + For the King of 


Jenger bringing News in haſte, that the Palatinate vas like 
8 would ſbortiy furniſh them with 4 Thouſand 


Pickl'd-Herrings, the Hollanders with aue hundred thin 
ſand Butter-Boxes, and England with one hundred #hon- 


and Ambaſſadors : iure King James in on 
fo. with a Scabbard jar; Vo a Sword 3 with 
a Sword which no Body could draw out, tho divers Perſons 
flood pulling at it + In Bruſſels they painted him with his 
Pockets hanging out, and not one Penny in them, and bs Purſe 
turned upſide dows : In Antwerp they piftured the Queen of 
Bohemia /ike a poor Iriſh Mantler, with ber Hair banging 


about ber Ears, with her Child at her Back, and the King 
(James) carrying the Cradle after ber; and every one o 


the Pictures bad ſeveral Motto's, expreſſing their Malice. 


Such Scorns and Contempts were put upon the King 


(James) and in him the whole Nation. 


4 5 
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But tho? Buckingham purſued this Match with ſuch A. Reg. 20. 
Eagerneſs, yet when it came to ſhis e inn 
Spain, where the King's Proclamations forbidding 
Men to talk of Srate-Afſairs, had no effect, he pro- 
ceeded wrong in every Step of it; and to gratify his 
Ambition and Perſonal Diſguſts, was the firſt and 
principal Inſtrument to break it off; but that we may 
not infiſt upon Generals; | 8 
1. The Prince's coming to Sain, and thereby put - Ob/eroct; 
ting himſelf into the King of Sꝙain 's Power, brake ons about 
all the Earl of * Meaſures, whereupon the Ne-thePrince's 
gotiation, and all the Particulars of the Marriage going into 
was ſettled, and the Negotiation was put into a new Spain; 
Form, See Ruſow. Collef. fol. 286. | and t 
Odjection. This was but a Charge by the Earl of Bri- againſt 
| ol againſt the Duke, who proſecuted the Earl of High — 
Miſdemeanors, and therefore no Proof againſt the Duke. | 


| Anſwer. Yet the Honour of ſo great a Stateſman, 
and faithful a Counſellor as the Earl was, who had 


fo 8 ſerved the King in ſeven Foreign Em- 


baſſies, and had by the Expence of 10000 J. ſaved 
Heidelburg from falling into the Hands of the Spaniard ; 
and having, upon the Diſſolution of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, given the King 5o0ol. upon the Benevolence, 
and never received a Check+from the King in all his 
Negotiations, but always honourable Teſtimonies. 
from him for his faithful Services, before Bucking- 
ham broke in upon him, may go a great way. | 
But it ſeems to me to be a clear Proof upon Buck 
ingham, for Briſtol twice anſwered Articles preferred 
againſt him, without any Reply; whereas, rather 
than Buckingham ſhould anſwer Briſtol's Charge, King 
(Charles) diſſolved his ſecond Parliament. * 
2. Buckingham had not learned the Verſe which 
is taught to every School-Boy, Quum fuers Rome, 
Romano vivito more; for being French bred, ge 
appeared in a French Garb (moſt hateful to the 2. 
»ards) and by his Familiarity with the Prince, he 
ſeemed rather the Prince's Guardian and Compani- 
on, than Follower, which diſreliſhed the — 
| | ; am, 


- 


— 


4 L 
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A. D. 1622. „ and the Spaniards in general, who are grave, 


ww ſober and wary. | 


3, He by contrary- Methods oppoſed all the Earl h 

of Briſtol's Methods, nay, fell at Odds with him, u 

tho, without Compariſon, he was, the ableit Stateſ. MI * 

man in all King James his Councils d 

4+ Whereas all other Ambaſſadors and Stateſmen, tl 

N in all great Affairs, make their Court to the King“ v 
4 Council, and prime Miniſters of State, to attain 
| their Ends, Buckingham: fell at open Defiance with 0]. 6 


wares (prime Miniſter of State in Spain) and 'twas ge. 
nerally {aid, made his Court to the Counteſs, which 


the acquainted her Husband with, and inſtead of p 
| __ Counteſs, put a tainted Whore to Bed with I 
him. 

. The Earl of Briftol in the gth Article of ki (il © 

Charge againſt him, ſhews what a Scandal Bucking- 5 

bam gave by his Perſonal Behaviour in Spain; and i] 

_ alſo employing his Power with the King of Spain for 

procuring Favours and Offices, which he beſtowed 8 

upon baſe and unworthy Perſons, for the Recon: 

| Pence and Hire of his Luſt. Theſe Things as fit by 

neither for the Earl of Brifto! to ſpeak, nor the Lords n 

to hear, he left to their Lordſhips Wiſdom, howfar { 

they pleaſe to have them examined : It having been 5 

a great Infamy to this Nation, that a Perſon of the 6G 
: Duke's great Quality and Employments, a Privy: * 
1 Counſellor, and Ambaſſador, eminent in his Maje- i 
| ſty's Favour, and ſolely in Truſt with the Prince, 7 
ſhould leave behind him in a Foreign Court ſo much K 
Scandal as he did by his ill Behaviour. BD ; 
| 6. The Earl of Briſtols ſixth Article againſt Buck 0 
| ingham is, That his Behaviour in Spain was ſuch, that th 
| he thereby ſo incenſed the King of Spain and his Mi. a 
niſters, that they would admit of no Reconciliation, do 
por farther Dealings with him: Wheroupon he ſee- & 
ing that the ſaid Match would be to his Prejudics, he _ 
endeavoured to break it, not for any Service to the a 
Kingdom, nor of the Match it ſelf, nor for that he had Cl 
found (as fince he pretended) the Spaniards did not of 
be 


really intend the ſaid Match, but out of his particu 
lar Ends and Indignation : And the 7th Anticle 4 $ 
Jars +27 5 | 7. 


* 


„ Ring James T. 5 5 
7. That after he intended to croſs the ſaid Match, f. Reg. a0. 
he put in practice divers undue Courſes, as making 
uſe of the Prince's Letters to his own Ends, and not ; 
as they were intended; as likewiſe of concealin 
Things of high Importance to the King (James) _ 
thereby to overthrow the King's Purpoſes, and ad- 
vance his own Ends. n 3 

Nor had my Lord Keeper Williams any better luck 
in this Adventure of Buckzngham's, than the Earl of Bri- 
ſtol or Olivares; for tho* the Prince's going into Spain 
was concealed from the Keeper as well as Council, 
yet after the Duke was gone, the Keeper's Letters 
followed him to Madrid, wherein the Keeper adviſed 
him to be circumſpect in all his Actions, that no Of- 
fence might be taken at any of them by the King and 
Miniſters of Spain, and to be idviſed by the Earl of 
Briſtol, not only as a moſt able Stateſman, but above 
all others, the moſt experienced in the Manners of 
the Spaniards and Court of Spain : but this Bucking- 
bam took as ill Manners in the Keeper, and was an 
occaſion of his quarrelling with him. 

But neither the Danger of the Prince in Sai», nor 
the croſs-grain'd going of the Match, any way abated 
the King's Favour to his beloved Scholar and Diſciple 
Buckingham ; but he ſent after him the Patent of be- 
ing created a Duke, there being not another of Eng- 
land : So that now he is become Duke, * 5. 
and Earl of Buckingham, Earl of Coventry, Viſcount 
Villiers, Baron of Whaddon, Great Admiral of the 
1 of England and Ireland, and the Principali- 
ty of Wales, and of the Dominions and Iſlands of the 

ame, of the Town of Calais, and of the Marches of 

the ſame; and of Normandy, Gaſcoign and Guienne, Ge- 

neral Governour of the Seas and Ships of the King- 

dom, Maſter of the Horſe to the King, Lord War- 

den, Chancellor and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, 

and of the Members of the ſame ; Conſtable of Do- 

ver- Caſtle, Juſtice in Eyre of all the Foreſts and 
Chaſes on this fide of Treat, Conſtable of the Caftle 

of Windſor, Gentleman of his Majeſty's Bed-Cham- 

ber, one of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy- 

Council in his Realms of England, Svotland and Ireland, 

and Knight of the- moſt Honourable Order of the 
Garter, K 5 


* 
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14 D.1622 But tho? all others worlupped this * ious Fa. 

v vourite, yet Archbiſhop Abbot (a Prelate of Primi. 

5 tive Sanctity and Integrity) would not flatter neither 

the King nor his Favourite in their Courſes, ſo dan. 

gerous to the Church and State, and diſhonourable to 

| the King; and, tho' in Diſgrace, he wrote this fol. 

F lowing — to the King, which you may read in 
i Ruſb worth, fol. 85. | | 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, . 

80 1 Have been too long filent, and am afraid by my 
* Silence I have neglected the Duty of the Place 
&« jt has pleaſed God to call me unto, and your M3. 
« Jeſty to place me in: But now I humbly craye 
« leave I may diſcharge my Conſcience towards God, 
« and my Duty to your Majeſty ; and therefore free 
“ ly to give me leave to deliver my ſelf, and then let 
4} ner Majeſty do what you pleaſe. Your Majeſty 
% hath propounded a Toleration of Religion; I be. 
* ſeech you to take into your Conſideration, what 
c that Act is, what the Conſequence may be: By 
* your Act you labour to ſet up the moſt Damnable 
„ and Heretical Doctrine of the Church of Rom, 
bt « the Whore of Babylon How hateful will it be to 
| „ God, and grievous to your Subjects, the Profel- 
. I ſors of the Goſpel, that your Majeſty, who hath 
e ſo often and learnedly diſputed and written againſt 
e thoſe Herefies, ſhould now ſhew your ſelf a Pa 
« tron of thoſe wicked Doctrines, which your Pen 
© hath to the World, and your Conſcience tells your 
« ſelf, are ſuperſtitious, idolatrous and deteſtable? 
And hereto I add what yeu have done by ſending 
te the Prince into Sain, without the Conſent of your 
Council, the Privity or Approbation of your Peo | 
* ple; and altho' you have a Charge and Intereſt in 
the Prince, as the Son of your Fleſh, yet the Peo- 
| ple have a greater, as Son of the Kingdom, upon 
=_- « whom, next after your Majeſty, are their Eyes 
= - * fixed, and their Welfare depends; and ſo tender- 
1 ly is his going apprehended (as I believe) however 
= © his Return may be ſafe ; yet the Drawers of him 
into this Action, ſo dangerous to himſelf, ſo deſpe- 
K rate to the Kingdom, will not paſs away unque- 

$- | ; “ {zone 


8 Fa. 
i mi. 
ther 
dan- 


1 ſtioned and u | 
„% which you endeavour to ſet up by your Proclama- 
tion, cannot be without a Parliament, unleſs your 


* 


King james 1. 


« Majeſty will let your Subjects ſee that you will take 
« to your ſelf the Ability to throw down the Laws 


« of the Land at your Pleaſure. What dread Conſe- 


6 "_ theſe things may draw afterwards, I be- 


« leſt by this Toleration and diſcountenancing the 
« true Profeſſion of the Goſpel, wherewith God 


„ hath bleſt us, and this Kingdom hath ſo long flou- 


e fiſhed under it, your Majeſty doth not draw up- 
&« on this Kingdom in general, and your ſelf in par- 


e ticular, God's Wrath and Ind ignation. 


I have heard my Father fay, that King James kept 
a Fool called Archy (if he were not more Knave) 


whom the Courtiers, when the 7 was at an 
r 


time thoughtful or ſerious, would bring in wit 
his Antick Geſtures and Sayings, to put him out 
of it. In one of theſe Moods of the King, in comes 


Archy, and tells the King he muſt change _ with 


him; Why? fays the King: Why who, replies Ar- 
thy, ſent the Prince into Spaiz? But what, ſaid 
the King, wilt thou ſay, if the Prince comes back 


again? Why then, ſaid Archy, I will take my Cap 


npuniſhed. Beſides, the Toleration 4. 


eech your Majeſty to confider, and above all, 


from thy Head, and ſend 15 to the King of Fain: 


which was ſaid troubled the King ſore. 

But if we look back into Spain, we ſhall ſee things 
of another Comple&tion than when Buckingham came 
into it : For now he is diſguſted, he puts the Prince 


quite out of the Match, as that tho? all things were 
agreed, upon the coming of the Diſpenſation from 
fai all the Devils in Hell 


could not break the Match (yet his Diſciple and 


Rome, ſo às King James 


Scholar could) tho' the Duke had certified the King, 


the Match was brought to a happy Concluſion, and 
the Match publickly declared in Spain, and the Prince 
permitted Acceſs to the Infanta in the Preſence of 
the King, and the Infants was generally ftiled the 
' Princeſs of Exgland; and in England a Chapel-was 


building for her at St. James's; and the King had 


prepared. Fleet, to fetch her, which only proved ro 
ring back his Son, _ | 


Ho 
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„L 1622 How things (eſpecially actuated by Love) ſhould 
* here, may ſeem 8 ; yet ſuch an Aſcendant 
had Buckingbam over the Prince, that the Affront 
; ut upon him muſt quite deface the Prince's vowed 
Love and Affection to the Infanta; but how to pre- 
vail with King James to comply, might have an 
appearance of ſome Difficulty, ſince the King had 
0 his Reſt upon it, and had quarrelled with the 
Parliament, and diſſolved them in great Anger and 
Fury for but mentioning it. After the Duke had 
gained the Prince to break, or at leaſt not to obſerve 
Si Conditions of the 'Treaty of Marriage with the 
Infanta, ſo ſolemnly ſworn to by both the Kings 
and the Prince; let's now ſee how he behaved him- 
ſelf to King James afterwards: but this will be bet- 
ter underſtood if we look back, and ſee how 
things ſtood before the Prince's and Duke's Arrival 
In Spain. | „ | 
The Prince's going into Spain, was not only kept 
ſecret from King James's Council, but from my Lord 
Keeper Williams, tho the King confided. in his Abi- 
lities above all the other of his Council: but when 
it had taken vent, the King asked him what he 
thought, Whether the Knight Errant's Pilgrimage would 
prove lucky to win the Spaniſh Lady, and to convey her 
Joortly into England? Sir, anſwered the Lord Keeper, 
I my Lord Marqueſs will give Honour to Conde Duke Oli- 
vares, and remember he « the Favourite of Spain: or i 
Olivares will ſpew honourable Civility to my Lord Mar- 
gueſs, remembering be is a Favourite of England, the 
Mooing may be proſperous: but if my Lord Marque; 
could forget where he , and not ſtoop to Olivares; or 
F Olivares, e what Gueſt he bath received with 


d 
t 
I 
( 
l 
6 
| 
| 
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\ tbe Prince, bear himſelf baughtily, and like a Caſtilian to 
any Lord Marqueſs, the Provocation may be dangerous to 
 eroſs your Majeſty's good Intentions ; and I pray God that 
either one or both do not run into that Error. 
The Anſwer of the Keeper took ſuch Impreſſion 
upon the King, that he asked the Keeper, if he had 
wrote to his Son and the Marqueſs clearly, and up- 
on what Guard he ſhould ftand, Yes, ſaid the 
Keeper, and to that purpoſe I have = axes pre Pac- 
' quets ; Then continue, ſays the King, to help »me 2 
0 en 


them in thoſe Difficulties, with your beſt Powers aud Abi- 
lities, and - ſerve me faithfully in ths Motion, which, 


The Keeper hereupon continues to proſecute this 
Advice to the Duke, but hereby loſt his Favour, 
who ever after ſought all means to ruin him, which 
tho' he could not effect in King James Reign, he did 
it in the firſt of his Son's. But when the King un- 
der ſtood, that the Contra ventions of the Duke with 


4. Reg. 20. 
lie the higheſt Orb, carries all my Raccalta's, my Connſels . 
at preſent, and Proſpetts upon the future with it, and I will 

never part with you. | 


Olivares and Briſtol was like to make a Rupture in breaks off 

the Treaty, he then began ſeriouſly to confider the Spa- 
with himſelf the fickle State he Rood in both at niſh | 

Home and Abroad, if the Marriage ſucceeded not; Match. 


all the two Subſidies he had granted him by the 
Parliament, and the Benevolence he had raiſed after 
upon his Subjects by his own Authority, was ex- 
pended, and a great Debt contracted beſides; he 
alſo, befides the Benevolence, ſtood upon ill Terms 
with his Subjects, for petitioning him againſt the 
$aniſs Match, and aſſerting their Privileges, by im- 
priſoning them after he had diſſol ved the Parlia- 
ment, the like whereof was never before done b 
any of his Predeceſſors: and now Buckingham had ſo 
violently cauſed a Rupture of the Match, wherein 
he placed his ſole Felicity, he had not Courage ſo 
much as to frown upon him, who could contibute 
no Relief, whereas he, diſſolved the Parliament, 
and impriſon'd the Members upon their Advice a- 
un the Match, who could have relieved him in 
is Neceſlities ; beſides, he now ſaw that Buckingham, 
by his Audacity, more worſhipped the Sun in its Nife 
than in its Declination: Now did he not know to 
whom he ſhould complain, nor was there any 
about him but the Keeper who durſt give him any 
Advice. | iy iy 
In caſe a Rupture happened, the King, after all 
this wild Expence of Foreign Embaſſies, and the 
Charge of his Son's Voyage, would be deſpiſed by 
all Foreign Princesand States, in caſe he did not en- 
deavour to recover his Son-in-law's Patrimony, which 
would, in all appearance, bring on a War between. 
. K him 
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A., 1622 him and the Emperor, and King of Spain, who me 
kept nothing from him, and therefore had no cauſe ane 

| to make War upon either. e NNE ch pf ET 
Beſides, in caſe the King made War for the Reco- . th: 


very of the Palatiaute, he could not hope to do it Tr 
upon his own fingle Account, but in Conjunction the 
with Foreign Confederates, and above all with the du 


States of the United Netherlands (who now had re. to 
newed the War againſt the King of Spain, the Truce 
made between them and the King of Spain in 1609, 
being expired.) But how unjuſt would this be, for 
the King to make War upon the Emperor, and 
-. King of Spain, who kept nothing from him, and 
Join with the Dutch herein, who, againſt the Treaty 
made between the King and them but three Years 
before, viz. in 1619, kept from the King and his Sub- 
jects the Iſles of Amboyna, Seran, Nero, Waire, Ro- 
ſingen, Latro, Cambello, Mitto, Larica, Lantare, Pola- 
way'and Machaſſer in the Eaft-Indies, and Cabo de Bon 
Eſperanza in Aﬀrick But the Impolicy of ſuch an 
Alliance would be as great as the Injuſtice of it, for 
hereby the Engl:/b muſt loſe the Benefit of the $a- 

nie Trade, which above all others enriched the 
Nation, and the King his Cuſtoms, which above any 
other did ariſe from it. Theſe Conſiderations fixed 

in the King's Mind, fearful of avy War, fo cleft 

his Heart, That, as the Biſhop of Litchfield obſerves, 

le feed neither, yer be ſubmitted bimſelf to be ruled by 

ſome, whom be ſhould have awed by bs Authority, but 


| \ | ꝛr an ted Courage to bow them to by Bent. A Prince that | 
preſerves not the Rights of by Dignity, and the Majeſty of X br 
bis Throne, is a Servant to ſome, but a Friend to none, and to 
leaſt to bemfelf. Fi ) his 
Kine dif. In theſe Perplexities the King ſaw no viſible thi 
| plerſed Means under Heaven to relieve him, but by cloſing 0 
0 with wich his next Parliament; nor was there any likeli- en 
= -Bucking- hood that any Man's Incolumity, tho'-it were his Bu 
ham. Grace bimſelf ſhould cauſe an unkind Breach be- to 
tween him and his People. This Reſolution” was Ei 
— rot concealed from a Cabinet, or' Cabal 'of the vn 
- Za Duke's which met at Walling ford Houſe, who here- th 
„ pon ſet up to conſider what Exploit the Duke Pt 
5 ftould commence to be the Darling of the Com- ba 


ons, 


ho 
ſe 


it 
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and to be precious to thoſe who had the Vogue to 


that all Attempts would be in vain, unleſs the 
Treaty of the Sanuiſb Match were quaſh'd, and that 


duſtry; ſo that what the Duke did before in ſpite 
to Olwares and Briſtol, he now purſues for his own 
W Safety, tho the King had little reaſon to thank him 

for it. And this took ſuch Impreſſion in the Duke, 
that the Biſhop heard the Duke afterward in the 
Banqueting-Houſe, before the King and both Houſes 
of Parliament, aſcribe to himſelf the ſole Glory of 
breaking the S-aniſþ Match; and you will ſoon ſee 
how the Prince and Duke after their return from 
Spain over-awed the King, and made his Authority 
bow to their Bent : for notwithſtanding Buckingham 
blaſted all the Raccalta's of his Councils, and the 
* of his future Happineſs placed in the Saniſi 
Match, yet he ſhall become the Duke's Advocate 
herein, and note his Fidelity, Conſtancy and Conduct 
in breaking it off; and from his Diſciple become his 
Maſter, and teach him, that Doloſus verſatur in Gene- 
ralibus, and alſo keep back the Earl of Briſtol from 
coming to the Parliament, that he might not ſpoil 
the ſine Tale the Duke had told; yet at other times 
the King would ſay, If he bad ſent Williams into 


both, which he lacked, . 


break the Hau Match; and to diſpoſe the King 
to it, the Prince writes to him, That he muſt look upon 


thinking more of him, and forgetting be ever had ſuch 4 
Hu. Though it be evident the Spaniards were far 
enough from entertaining ſuch a Thought, however 


to it, that they entertained him with all imaginable 
Eſteem, as a truly noble, diſcreet and well-deſer- 


them Cauſe ſufficient to have detained him, if the 
Prudence of Briſto! had not been greater than Bucking- 
dan'sRaſhneſs and Zeal to breakof the Marcie 

| K 4 - * 


be the chief Lovers of their Country; and reſolve 


the Breach thereof ſhould fall upon the Duke's In- 


Spain with his Son, de bad kept Heart-eaſe and Honour 


bis Siſter (the Queen of Bohemia) and her Children, never 


Buckingham's Behaviour might have prompted them 


ving Prince; however the Prince himſelf had given 
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mons, and as it were to republicate his Lordſhip, 4. Reg. a0 


—— 


The Duke thus doubly engaged, reſolved to 
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AD:1622 ly ſworn to by the Prince and Buckingham himſelf 


and this upon the Day when the Prince parted from 
the Kin 3 from the Eſcurial. 5 N 

For though the King of Hain and the Prince had 
ſolemnly ſworn to accompliſh the Marriage, and to 
make the Eſpouſals within ten Days after the Rati. 
fications ſhould come from Rome, to which purpoſe 
the Prince made a Procuration to the King of Spain, 
and Don Carlos his Brother, to make the Eſpouſals 


in his Name, and left it in Briſftos Hands; yet he 


left in the Hands of one of the Duke's Creatures, 
Mr. Edward Clarke, a private Inſtrument, with Inſtru- 
.Ctions to the Earl, to ſtay the Delivery of the Prozis 
till farther Direction from him. But when this 
private Inſtrument was delivered to Briſtol, he told 
 Buckingham's Favourite that it muſt for a time be 
concealed, leſt the Spaniard coming to the Knoy- 
ledge of it, ſhould give Order to ſtay the Prince. 
So. that the Duke left the Earl's Inſtrument as per- 
plexed and confounded when he went out of Spain, 
as he had made the Treaty of Marriage when he 
came into 1t, Pr Ot ed | 
The Temper and Diffimulation of the Duke is ſo 
ſtrange at his taking leave of Olivares, as is I believe 
without all Example, and alſo without any Care of 
the Safety of the Prince; for the Duke told him, 
after he had delivered the Inſtrument to ſtay the 
Delivery of the Proxy, That he was obliged to the 
King and Queen, and Infanta, in an eternal Tie of 
| Gratitude, and that he would be an everlaſting Ser- 
| vant to them, and, endeayour to do the beſt Offices 
for concluding the Match, and ſtrengthening the 
Amity between the two Crowns; but as for himſelf 
he had fo e him, that he could not without 
. make the leaſt Profeſſion of Friendſhip to 
Nor was the Ingratitude and Diſſimulation of the 
Prince leſs than that of Buckingham ; for when the 
King of Sain had brought the Prince to the Eſcurial, 
where the Prince and Duke (after the delivery of 


7 


the Inſtrument for ſtaying the Proxy) ſolemnly ſwore 


the Treaty of Marriage, and the King and Prince 
had ſwarn à perpetual League of — the 


6e 2er malay 
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King at their Departure declared the Obligation which A. Reg. 20. 
the Prince had put u by putting himſelf intoſhis EW, 
Hands, a thing unuſual with Princes, and proteſted he $7 
earneſtly deſired a nearer Conjunction of Brotherly 
Affection, for the more intire Unity between them. 
The Prince anſwered him, magnifying the high Fa- 
vour which he had found during his Stay in his 
Court and Preſence, which had begotten ſuch an E- 
ſtimation of his Worth, that he knew not how to 
value it, but would leave a Mediatrix to ſupply his 
own Defects, if he would make him ſo happy, as 
to continue him in the good Opinion of her his 
dear Miſtreſs. Yet the Prince ſo ſoon as he came on 
Ship-board, was obſerved to ſay, That it was a great 
Weakneſs and Folly in the Spaniards, after they had uſed 
bim ſo ill, to grant him a free Departure. | 

Having thus taken a- View of the Duke's Prudence 
and deep infight in Myſteries of State in managing 
this Match, where King James's Proclamation coul 
| not reſtrain Men from talking of State-Affairs: We 
will now take a View of the Duke's Profeſſion in 
Religion, that another may better judge, whether 
he were more eminent in Religion or State Policy; 
and herein Iwill take Briſtol s Charge upon him to be 

a full Proof, fince the Earl 2 the Duke's 
| Charges againſt him twice, firſt before King James, 
and afterward in Parliament in the 2d of King Charles, 
without any reply; and King Charles's diſſolving the 
Parliament, rather than the Duke ſhould come to 2 
Tryal upon the Artigles which the Earl exhibited 
againſt him. IRE! | GL 


1. The Farl, in the ſaid Articles, charges the Briſtol 7 

Duke, that he did ſecretly combine with the Conde dau- 

of Gundamon Ambaſſador from the King of Spain, mem ar 

Anno 1622, to carry the Prince into Spain, to the end g = 

he might be informed . in the Rowan Reli ion, and n 8 8 

thereby have perverted the Prince, and ſubvertdd 

the true Religion eſtabliſhed in England. N 

2. That Mr. Porter was made acquainted there- 

with, and ſent into Sain, and ſuch Meſſages at his 

Return framed, as might ſerve for a Ground to ſet 3 

on fogt this Conſpiracy 5 the which was done ac- * 
1 cordingly, 


| | 
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AD. 1622 cordingly, and thereby the King and Prince highly 
GY Wabuſed, and their Conſents thereby gotten for the 
ſaid Journey; viz. after the Return of the ſaid Mr. 
Porter, which was about the latter end of December or 
beginning of January, 1622. whereas the Duke plot- 
ted it many Months before. 2 0% tes” | 
3. That the Duke at his Arrival in Spain, nou- 
riſhed the Spaziſs Miniſters, not only in the Belief 
of his being CP affected, but did (both by 
abſenting himſelf from all Exerciſes of Religion 
conſtantly uſed in the Earl of Briſtol's Houſe, and 
frequented by all other Proteſtant Engliſ̃h, and by 
conforming himſelf to pleaſe the - app in divers 
Rites of their Religion, even ſo far as to kneel and 
adore the Sacrament) from time to time give the 
Spaniards Hopes of the Prince's Converfion, .the 
which he endeavoured to procure by all means poſ- 
ible; and thereby cauſed the Spaziſs Miniſter to 
prope far worſe Conditions for Religion than had 
been propounded by the Earl and Sir Walter Aſoton, 
ſettled and ſigned under the King and Prince's Hand, 
with a Clauſe to the King of Spain's Anſwer, December 
12, 1622, that they held the Articles agreed on 
ſufficient, and ſuch as ought to induce the Pope to 
grant the Diſpenſation. 79m iii 
4. That the Duke having ſeveral; times moyed 
and preſſed the King, at the Inſtande of the Conde of. 
Gundamor, in the Preſence: of the Earl of Briſtol, to 
write a Letter to the Pope, and to:that-purpoſe, ha- 
ving once brought a Letter ready drawn, wherewith 
the Earl of Briftol by his Majeſty being made ac- 
| 9 did ſo ſtrongly oppoſe the _ any 
\ Tuch Letter, that during the Abode of the ſaid Earl 
in Exgland, the Duke could never obtain it; but 
not long after the Earl was gone, he (the Duke) 
Procured ſuch a Letter to be written from the King 
8 7 James) to the Pope, and to have him ſtiled Sancfiſime 


5- That the Pope being informed of the Duke's 

Inelination and Intention in point of Religion, ſent 

unto him a particular Ball. in Parchment, for to per- 
3 ſwade and encourage him in the Perverſion of the 
» Priues- e we eTERE 9d ne 
1 Fand | But 
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n the Popiſ Religion; yet he was not ſo when he 
tame to England, for then he turns quite contrary, 
and aſſumes a popular Way, and joins with the 
Prince, and thereby over-ruled the King as they 
leaſed, and cloſed with the Nobility, and Puritan 
Party, oppoſite to Spain. Nor was the Duke's Co- 
retouſneſs and ſacrilegious Deſires of robbing the. 
Church's Patrimony, leſs than his Hypocriſy in Re- 
ligion; for whilſt he was in this Godly Fit, he 
reats with Dr. John Preſton (Head of the Puritan 
Party) how. the King might ſeize the Dean and- 


hapter Lands, 
After the Return of the Prince and Duke into 
noland, and Briſtol left in Spain, both contrive how 
o ruin the Earl of Briſtol, bound up with contrar 
Inſtructions; and to diflolve the Prince's Match wit 
he Infanta, ſo ſolemnly ſworn by both Kings, and 
he Prince; and could find no other Pretence to do it, 
dut by the King's Letter to the Earl of Briſtol, be- 
fore he delivered the Powers for conſummating the 
ridge, to procure from the King of Spain, either 
by publick Act or under his Hand and Seal, a direct 
ngagement for the - Reſtitution of the Palatinate 
and Electoral Dignity, by Mediation or Aſſiſtance of 
Arms; but in 9 this muſt be now inſiſted upon, 
et's ſee how this ſtood during the Treaty. 41 Yu 
In all the Treaty for this Match, the Reſtitution 
of the Palatinate was laid aſide, and my Lord of 
Briſtol in his Defence againſt the Duke's or King's 
Charge, ſays, that his Inſtructions from King James, 
we 14th of March 1621, were ex reſs, that he 
tould not make the Buſineſs of the Palatinate a 
8 of the Marriage; and that of the King's 
F the zoth of December 1623, were fully to the 
ne Effect: But now the whole Treaty which was 
ſoſolemnly agreed upon and ſworn to by both Kings 
and the Prince, and that the Marriage ſhould be 
cogſummate within ten Days after the Diſpenſation 
cate from Rome, which it did about the beginning of 
December 16 233 muſt be all daſh'd without the Re- 
ſtitution of the Palatine to his Country and —_ 


But how Ready ſoever the Duke was in his French A. Rog. 20. 
arb in Spain, and of Compliance with the Spaniard ——— 
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of Intereits, as the Duke of Bavaria's having poſſet 
himſelfof the Upper Palatinate ; and the Reſtitution 


of the Palſgrave, being an Act of the Emperor and 


Empire, was not in the King of Sain's Power: Nay, 


the Proxies left with the Earl, would not admit of ; 


Treaty in this Caſe, for the Marriage was to he con. 


ſummate within ten Days after the Arrival of the 


Diſpenſation from Rome. 


Briſtol, for not obtaining theſe new, impoſſible and 


inconſiſtable Conditions, is recalled from his Embaſ. 


ſy, and a new Treaty of Marriage between the Prince 
and the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, youngeſt Daugh- 


ter of Henry the Fourth of France, is as uddenly {et 


Intended by his powerful Adverſaries; and were h 


on Foot, as that of Spain abruptly broke off; and 


that by this time the King of S ain and the Earl had 


frequent Advice of the Prince and Duke's Defigns to 


ruin the Earl. The King of Sain therefore made i 


a threefold Proffer to the Earl, either to write to 
the King, and if need were to ſend a particular Am- 
baſſador, to mediate for him, to ſatisfy the Earl. 


Fidelity and Exactneſs in all the Treaty; or to make 


him a Blank wherein the Earl ſhould ſet down. hi 
own Conditions both in Title and Honour in Spain; 
whereunto the Earl anſwered, He was ſorry and 
afflicted to hear ſuch Language, and defired they 
ſhould underſtand, that neither the King, nor Spain, 


were beholden to him ; for whatever he had done, 


he thought fit to do for his Maſter's Service, and his 
own Honour, having no Relation to Hain; and that 
he ſerved a Maſter, from whom he was aſſured both 
of Juſtice and due Reward ; nothing doubting but 
his own Innocence would prevail againſt the Wron 


ſure to run into imminent Danger, he had rather g 
Home and caſt himſelf at his Majeſty's Feet an 
Mercy, and therein comply with the Duty and Ho 
nour of a faithful Subject, though it ſhould col 
him his Head, than be Duke, or Infantado of Spain 


and that with this Reſolution, he would employ th 


utmoſt of his Power to maintain the Amity 8 = 
two Crowns, and to ſerve his Catholick Majeſty ' 
And, thirdly, the King of Sain deſired him in pri- 

£7 Fo EE. vat! 
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ation ut the Earl anſwered, one would know it, viz. the 
and Narl of Briſtol; who would reveal it to his Majeſty. 
Nay, Now if any Man can ſhew in any Authority ancient 
of r modern, wherein a Treaty of this Nature was 
con- Wthus begun, thus managed, and thus broken off; 
the wherein a Noble Lady of higheſt Birth and nobleſt 


Fortune, adotned with all the Excellencies of 
Beauty in her Perſon, and the more excelling Vir- 
tues of her Mind, in all the Perfections requiſite in 
her Sex, was thus baulkt, and ſee her ſelf made a 
Stale, to advance the Avarice and covetous Deſires of 
others, he ſhall be my great Apollo. . 


this time, and for many Years before, the Engli/o 
had at Amboyna (one of the Scynde, or Setibe Iſlands 
lying near Seran, which had ſeveral ſmaller Iſlands 
depending upon it) five ſeveral Factories, two at 
Hitto and Lerico, and two at Laws and Cambello, in the 


Amboyna : Amboyna was, and is the principal Place 
in all the Eaſt- Indies, where Nutmegs, Mace, Cina- 
mon, Cloves and Spice grow; and from theſe Facto- 
ries the Engliſh ſupplied, not only Exgland and Europe 
with Spice, but Perſia, Japan, and other Countries in 
the Eaſt.- Indies. | | 5 

The Treaty of Commerce between the King and 
the Dutch States, was ſcarce three Years old, when 
the Dutch, in the Eaſt- Indies, contrive how they may 


above all others, is the beſt in the Zaſt-Indies, at 
leaſt ' which was then, or now is known. It ſeems, 
lays William de Britain, that the Engliſh in all theſe 
Hands were better beloved than the Dares, and bad built a 


of: Fortreſs in Amboyna for the Safety of Trade, which, the 
= Dutch baving two hundred Soldiers there, forced from the. 
by Engliſh ; and thereupon feigning a Plot between the Eng- 
he liſh and Japoneſſes, (I think he means the Natives 


of Amboyna) to betray the Fortreſs again to the Engliſh, 


maſſacred many Engliſh, and ſeized upon the Engliſh 
| . 3 Faflorieß 


In the Year 1619, King James, and the Dutch States, Dutch 
entred into, and concluded .a Treaty of Trade be- ſeize Am- 
tween the Engliſh and Dutch in the Eaſt.-Indies; at boyna. 


Iſland of Seran, but the principal of them was at 


diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh of the Spice Trade, which 


the Dutch with Fire and Water in an horrible manner, 


ate to take r06000 Crowns to bear his Charges A. Reg. 20. 
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4 D. 1622 Faftoties there to the Value of four handred thouſand Pound, he 
and made the reſt of the Engliſh Slaves, and ſent t P. 
Into other Iſlands, which the Dutch bad poſſeſſed rbemſn i B. 
| of: This was in the Year 62. ne 
Nor did the Dutch ſtay here, but ſeized upen th 1 


Engliſh Factories in Sean, Nero, Waire, Roſingen, L, 
tro, Cambello, Hitto, Larica, Lantare, and Polorony 
poſſeſſing themſelves of their Goods and Factorie 
there, and took 1800 Engliſh, which they ſent int 
other Iſlands and Plantations, which they had force 
from the Indians. | | 
Let's : ſee now how highly King James reſents 
theſe things; he only ſent to the Dutch Ambaſſida, 
and told him, He never heard, nor read a more cruel ail 
impious Af than that of Amboyna : But I do foriv 
them, and 1 hope God will, but my Son's Son ſhall reum 
this Blood, and puniſh this borrid Maſſacre z nor nerf 
further vindicated his own Honour, or his Subje& 
Blood, and loſs of their Goods and Trade herein 
Whereas about a Year before, when he heard of the 
Commons horrid Invaſion upon his Prerogative, h 
afſerting their Rights and Privileges ; in a Fury he 
diſſolves the Parliament, and fick as he was, (ot 
ſeemed to be) to the indangering of his Health, he 
came in a hurry from Theobalds, called his Council 
and Judges about him, and propria Mann cut the 
Commons Proteſtation out of their Journal-Book, 
and committed many of their Members cloſe Pr 
2 without Bail or Main-prize, and baniſhed 6 
thers. 3 | 

That we may takea better View of the latter end 
of this Reign, and the following one of King Charts 
it will be convenient to look into Holland; and here 
in obſerve, That Barnevelt and the Dutch States, aftet 
they had retrieved their Cautionary Towns from 
King James, Barnevelt, aſſi ſted by Hugo Grotius, nou 
riſhed a Faction in Holland, called the Arminian, 

from Arminius, who maintained five Heads, contra 
to what Calvin had taught in his Inſtitutions, whic 
was the Doctrine of the Church ſet up in Holland 
and the other United Provinces. By this Faction thus 
countenanced by Barnevelt and Grotius, the) endeayour« 
ed to have depoſed Maurice, Prince of reap Ge 
| Es holder, 


4 
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holder, tho' he, and his Father and Uncles were the A. Reg. a0. 
principal Inſtruments, whereby the Dutch became States.. 
But Maurice rome too hard for them, and cutoff Bar- 
nevelt's Head, and had hanged Grotius, if his Wife had 
not conveyed him away in a great Cheft, pretending 
it contained Arminia Books: This was in the 
Year 1620. | | 

Tho? Barnevelt and Grotius propagated the Arminian 

Tenets to have depoſed the Prince of Orange, and ad- 
vanced. their Democratical Government, yet the 
Churchmen of England, who preached the King's 
abſolute Power, and exalted his divided Will from 

the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Nation, above his 

Royal Will in Governing by them, promoted theſe | 
Tenets ; and thoſe that oppoſed them were ftiled _ 
Puritans. 188441571 5 . | p 

The principal Stickler herein was Dr. William Laud, . 

a Man 2 a — turbulent and aſpiring Diſpolitions F ren 
and one of the firſt Acts for which he was taken no-[ aud. 
tice of, was, to marry the Earl of Devonſbire to the 

Lady Rich, (Mother te Robert Earl of Warwick, and 

Henry Earl of Holland) when her Husband was alive; 

but this was ſo far from advancing him, that the Kin 

was highly incenſed againſt him for it. e 

Let Laud's aſpiring Humour could not contain him 

in a private State, but follow the Court he would, 

yet could never arrive higher than to be one of the 

King's Chaplains, by means whereof he ſometimes 

got the King's Ear. The King hated the Presbyteriax 
Government, and had got the Biſhops in Scotland to 

be re-ordained by three of the Engliſʒ Biſhops, as a 

diſtin Order, which the Kirk in Scotland took for an 
abominable Uſurpation over them ; and alſo in the 

Year 1618, got the-five Articles, (commonly called 

The five Articles of Perth) to be ſettled, as more agree- 
able to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the. Church of 
England, but this was to the further Indignation f 

the Kirk-party: And herein King James ſet up his 

Reſt, as having gained an high Point; but tho the 

King hated the Presbyterian Government, yet he op- 
poſed the Arminian Tenets. 


Abbes 


4. D. 1622 "Abbot obſerved of him, when he was at Court, he 
as Buckingham's only inward Counſellor, fitting ſome. 
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times with him privately whole Hours, and feeding 
his Humour with Malice and Spite ; and when he 
was at Oxford, his Bufineſs was to pick Quarrels in 
the Lectures of publick Readers, and to advertiſe 
them to the Biſhop of Durbam, Neal, (the preat 
Countenancer of the Arminian Tenets, and Promoter 
of the King's Prerogative) that he might fill the Ears 
of King James with Diſcontents againſt the honeſt Men 
that took Pains in their Places, and ſettled the Truth 

(which he called Puritaniſm) in their Auditors. 
Nor could Laud forbear when he could get the 
King's Ear, but he urged him more than once, to 
promote the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church 
of England in Scotland, after the obtaining the paſſinz 
of the five Articles at Perth; thisfrighted King Jams, 
who better knew the Temper of fis Countrymen, 
and how difficultly he had got the Articles of Per 
to paſs, that Laud, ee of the Temper of the 
Scotiſh Nation, ſhould be ſo audacious to put the King 
upon this, which might embroil all Scotland in Tu- 
mults and Wars, and now becomes more averſe to 

Laud's Promotion than before. | $4 
But this was no Confideration to Buckingham ; wht- 
ther the King wouldor not, Laud ſhould ils: And ſoon 
after Williams was made Lord Keeper, the Biſhoprick 
of St. David's fell, and Buck:nham reſolved Laud ſhould 
have it; and the Keeper muſt be the Man to pro- 
pound it to the King, and receive no Denial. But it 
fit to obſerve here, in what an humbling manner this 
Promotion was accompliſh'd on the part of Lad; 
and take it as it was ſent me by a Gentleman, with 
the Atteſtation of Col. L. and R. L. Eſq; who often 
heard Mr. Francis Osburn ſpeak of it as a certain Truth, 
and who had taken notice of it in ſome of his Works 
not made publick. As ſoon as Laud had Informati- 
on that the foreſaid Biſhoprick was vacant, he haſten 
to wait ox the Duke of Buckingham for that Pre 
ferment, but found the Duke was not ſtirring; but 
being impatient of Delay, prevails upon one of the 
Duke's Gentlemen to acquaint him he had earneſt 
Bufineſs with his Grace; and begged immediate Ad: 
Th mittance ; 

: | | 
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mittance; which being granted, the Doctor enters Ae 


ome- Wl his Grace's Chamber, and finds him a Bed with a 

ding BW Whore : The Duke asks his Buſineſs ; Laud told' © 
n he him, the Biſhop of St. David's was dead, and that 

Is in he came to beg his Grace to recommend him to the 

rtiſe King for the vacant See. The Duke told him, that 

2reat he had been repreſented to him as the proudeſt Man 

10ter alive, and therefore he could not, in Honour, re- 

Ears WW commend him to the King: Laud aflures his Grace, 

Men that what had been ſaid of him upon that Head, was 


utterly falſe, and the effect of Malice, Cc. for he 
W was ſo far acquainted with himſelf, as that he knew 


the himſelf to be the humbleſt Man alive; I'll try that 
e, to preſently, ſays the Duke, and ſo as a Teſtimony 
urch of his great Humility, orders him, Spaniel-like, to 
ling take ſeveral Turns over and under the Bed, (his Grace 
amen and his Whore all the while lying in it) which he did 
nen, to Content; and when 'twas over, Well, ſays the a 
Perth Duke, now I believe you, and you ſhall have the Bi- 
the ſhoprick of St. David's. Williams, who knew the 
Ling Diſboſal of the Seal was as Buckingham pleaſed, durſt 
Tu- do no otherwiſe than become Laud's Advocate to the 
e King; but the King was at firſt utterly averſe from it, 
giving Laud's Marriage of the Lady Rich, and his urg- 
he. ing the King not to reſt at the five Articles of 
ſoon Perth, for ſome Reaſons ; but the wag 5 3 
rick and alledging how ſorry Laud was for theſe, thge 
uld King at laſt ſaid, And 5 there no hoe, but you will carry 


it | then take him to you; but on my Soul you will repent 
it; and ſo went away in Anger, uſing other fierce and 


this ominous Words, which were divulged in Court, and: 
ud; are too tart to be repeated. . 2 
ith It's obſervable, that Benefits conferred upon Amy 
ren bitious Men, never create any Obligation of Grati- 
th, tude; on the contrary, ill Men generally turn the 


Benefits received, to the Ruin and Overthrow of 
their Benefactors: More likely Inftances hereof are 


rarely to be found than in Laud and Buckingham; this 
re: having received his firſt Admiſſion into the King's Fa- 
but your by the Mediation of the Archbiſhop to the 
the Queen Anne, none elſe being able to perſwade her to 


elt it; yet before the Archbiſhop could bring the Queen 
\d- 0e it, ſhe often told him, My Lord, Lon and the reſt of 
ho Re . our. 
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J.. 1622 your Friends know not what you do ; I know your Maſt 
TY V (the King) better than you all : for if this young Man bi 
= once brought in, the firſt Perſons that be will plague muſt be 
you that labour for him ; yea, I ſpall haue my part alſo, 
the King will teach bim to deſpiſe and hardly intreat us all, 
that he may be beholden to none but bimfelf.. 
But Lavd's Contrivance to ruin Williams, after Bi. 
ſhop of Lincoly, takes up almoſt a Volume, repor. 
ted by the Biſhop of Litchfield, and by what villanous 
Inſtruments, Perjuries, ' Subornation, and keeping 
back of Witnefles, expunging and razing Records, 
and by diſplacing Sir Robert Heath from being Lord | 
Chief Juſtice, becauſe he would not do Laud's Drudge- 
ry, and bringing in Sir John Finch, who would jurare in 
Verba Magiſtri, as well as throw down the Bounds of 
the Foreſts to make the King's Subjects Inheritance 
to be a Prey to wild Beaſts : Yet after Laud had per- 
petrated all theſe, he confeſt he never read the Com- 
miſſion by which he ated. See the ſecond Part of 
the Biſhop of Lincoln's Life. | | | 
However, Laud could make no great Progreſs of 
his Malice againſt the Keeper in the Shortneſs of the 
| "aA 7 of King James, after he became Biſhop ; for 
4 the King had the Keeper's Parts and Learning in high 
= Eſteem, tho” Buckingham both hated and feared ce 
= | Keeper for them, no great Sign of a wiſe Stateſman, 
and had ſo little Wit as to ſay ſo : Yet Land, now a 
Ma Biſhop, from a Stickler and Informer againſt thoſe 
E Who oppoſed the Arminian Tenets, now becomes a 
Patron and Promoter of them; all Court-Favour now 
looked that way, and the Oppoſers of them were dil. 
countenanced, and ranked in the Degree of Puritans; 
all the Youth generally ran that way, and the Schools 
in both Univerfities rung loud upon thoſe Tenets, and 
from thence were diſperſed into all Parts of the King- 
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, The King having ſpent the two Subſidies granted 
in Parliament, and the Benevolence, which he had 

by his own Authority raiſed all over Euglaud, for the 
Recovery of the Palatinate, upon the Prince's Expedi- 

tion into Spain ; Buckingham, to his Project of getting 

the Dean and Chapters Lands, propounds the Sale of 

all the Crown Lands; but this meeting with many 
. - Difficulticy 


OS 


Parliament. 
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Difficulties, and being diſſwaded from the farther Pro- A. Rer. 2 1. 
ſecution of it, by the powerful Reaſons of my Lord. 
Keeper Williams; there was now no other means left 


to get Money, but by calling a Parliament: And now 


e courts the popular Humour, and ſeems 


moſt forward to make appear in Parliament the Rea- 
ſons which induced him to perſwade the Prince to 


break off from the Match with Spain; which, tho' it 


took at preſent, yet it was but ſhort- lived, for the 
Treaty of the Marriage between the Prince and 
Daughter of France ſpoil'd all: But this was not 
known during the ſitting of the Parliament, which 
met upon the 16th of February, 1624. 


We hear of no Proclamation now againſt talking of Subſtance 
State-Affairs, the debating of them in Parliament is of the 
not Sutor ultra crepidam ; on the contrary,” the King, King's 
in his firſt Speech to them the tth of February, tells Speech 
them, He craves their Advice, and that he would adviſe Par- 
with them in Matters concerning his Eftate and Dignity, liameni. 


and that he bad ever endeavoured, by ths and the like ways, 
to procure and cheriſh the Love of bis People towards bim : 
So he does hope, and bs Hope exceeded by Faith, that neuer 
any King was more beloved by bis People, &c. Let any 
Man compare this with what the King ſaid and did 
laſt Parliament, and after, and judge of the Sinceri- 
ty of this Part of the King's Speech, eſpecially when 


he remembred himſelf better, when in his laſt Speech + 


to his Parliament, he boaſted he had broken the Necks 
of three Parliaments, which were all that were in 


his Reign, but this. 


But theſe were but Generals, of which he com- 
plains ; afterwards, having Ièarn'd it of his Scholar 
Buckingham, in particular he asks their free Counſels 


in the Match of hu Son ; the debating of which, laſt 


Parliament, gave him ſo great Offence. Now at this 
Time the King had broke off the Match in Spain, 


and was treating another with France, which was gtee- 


dily entertained in the French Court, and ſome Pro- 


greſs made in it; of which the King, never, that I 
can find, or do believe, mentioned one Word to the 


& « 
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AD. 1623. The next Particular which the King communica- 
4 ted to them, was of his Scholar, but now bis Maſter, 
Buckingham, (in whom he ever repoſed the moſt Truſt 
of his Perſon) that he ſhould be ever preſent with 
the Prince in ain, and never leave him till he retur- 
ned again ſafe fy to him ; which he did, tho'not with 
that Effect of the Buſineſs expected, yet not with- 
out Profit; for it taught him this Point of "Wiſdom, 
Qui verſatur in generalibus 18 eaſily deceived, and that 
Generality brings nothing to good Iſſue, but that be. 
fore any Matter can be fully finiſhed, it muſt be 
brought to Particulars; for when he thought the Af. 
fair had been, before their going, reduced to a nar- 
row Point, (but there is no point in Generalities) re- 
1ying upon their general Propofitions (of which! 
do not find neither the King, nor the Prince, or 
Puckingham after him named one) he found, when | 
they came there, the Matter proved ſo raw, as if it 
had never been treated of, they eee giving 
them eaſy way to evade, and affording them Means 
to avoid the effecting any thing. But it ſeems there 
were Particulars which the King would not then dil. 
cover, but left them to the Prince and Buckingham to 
relate. | 5 
As for a Toleration of the Roman Religion, As 
God ſhall judge him, he ſaid, he never thought, 
nor meant, nor never in Word expreſſed any thin 
that ſavoured of it. How was Archbiſhop Abbot miſta- 
hen, when be wrote hs diſſwaſrve Letter againſt the King's 
Proclamation for the Toleration of Religion to Roman Ca- 
tholicks? And how was my Lord Keeper Williams miſta: 
ben, after the King bad directed him and other Commiſſioner 
to draw uh a Pardon for all Offences paſt by Roman Catho- 
licks, with a Diſpenſation for thoſe to come, obnoxious 10 
any Laus againſt Recuſants ; and then to iſſue forth tuo gene- 
ral Commands under the Great Seal, the one to all Judges 
and Juſtices of Peace, and the other to all Biſhops, 
. Chancellors, and Commiſſaries, not to execute any Sta- 
tute againſt them; and tho the Keeper faſt the Pardon 4 
fully and-amp'y as the Papiſts could defire to pen it, yet tht 
Keeper put ſome ſtop to the vaſt Prohibition to the Judges 
and Bi flops, for the Reaſons be gave? | 


Firft, 


A. b. zz After the Ceremonies of Opening the Parliament, 


- Spaniſh 
- MAatch. 


hen the Prince took leave of the Infanta, ſhe ſeem: 
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au the Choice-of a Speaker was over, the firſt thing 
Bucking- that appeared upon the Stage of Affairs, was the Nar. 
ham's rative of the Proceedings in the Hani Match, made 
Narra- by the Duke of Buckingham, and aſſiſted by the Prince, 
tive of the I ſhall not deſcant upon this long Narrative, but 
leave the anſwering of it to the Earl of Briſtol! ; but 
only take notice of the Preamble of the third Article 
2 55 Duke's Narrative, and the latter part of the 

ourth, | | 

The Preamble of the third Article is, I: is fit to ol. 
ſerve this Paſſage, which « the thing whereupon all bs High 
neſs's (the Prince's) ſubſequent Actions did depend : He hai 
never ſtaid a Sennight longer in Spain; he had never lt 


- 


any Proxy with Briſtol ; he had never taken the Oath « 
the Eſcurial, or ever ſo much us have written a Letter g 
Complement ta the Lady, Eut that be had ſtill before his Eye, 
as hes Cynoſure, the Promiſe made by the Conde (I think 
the Duke meant Olivares) for the Reſtitution of the Pala 
tinate. : 
Why was this Treaty between King -James and the 
Conde? Or if the Reſtitution of the Palatinate were 
the Foundation upon which the whole Treaty moved, 
Why was it not ſo much as mentioned in all the 
Treaty, ſo ſolemnly ſworn to by both Kings, the 
Prince, and Buckingham himſelf ? Nay, King Jams 
| himſelf, by two ſeveral Exprefſes to the Earl of 
Ow. the firſt cn the 14th of May 1621, and the 
other on the zoth of December 1623, commanded 
him, That he ſhould not make the Buſineſs of the 
Palatinate a Condition of the Marriage. 
For the better underſtanding of Puckingham's Nar- 
rative in the fourth Article, it is fit to take notice, 
That the Reaſon in the Inſtrument for not purſuing 
the Proxies of the Marriage ſo ſolemnly ſworn to by 
the Prince, and Buckingham himſelf, was not for the 
Reſtitution of the Palatinate, but (forſooth) for feat 
the Infanta might retire into a Cloiſter, and ſo de- 
prive the Prince of a Wife; tho' the Infanta, ſo far 
as the Gravity of the Spaniards would permit, ever 
expreſſed an entire Affection to the Prince: So that 


ed to deliver up her Heart to him, in as high Ex- 
55 | | | p refitons 
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hing her, Hu Heart would never be out of Anxiety, till ſbe bad 
Nar. paſſed the intended Voyage, and were ſafe on the Britiſh 
made WW Land; She anſwered, with a modeſt Bluſh, _ 
Ince, Je were in danger upon the Ocean, or diſcompoſed with t 
but o/ ling brackiſs Waves, for ſbould chear up ber felf, and re- 
but BW ember all the way to whom ſhe was going, | 
ticle In the Proxies left with the Earl of Briſtol, there 
the was a Clauſe inſerted, De non revocando procuratore 3 


33 much as to ſay, irrevocable : And becauſe the Earl 
did, in his Letter to the Prince, of the Firſt of No- 
vember in 1623, 7 this vehemently to the Prince, 


e bad the Prince vowed openly before both Houſes, thathe 
had never by Oath nor Honour engaged himſelf not 
b at to revoke thoſe Powers, more than by the Clauſe De 
er of non revocando procuratore, inſerted in the Inſtrument it 
9, ſelf; and then he conceived the Clauſe to be matter 
ink of Form, and tho' eſſentially of no binding Power, 


yet uſually thruſt into every ſuch Inſtrument; and 
that the Civilians hold, That it is lawful by the Ci- 
vil and Canon Law, for any Man to revoke his Prox y 


ere of Marriage, notwithſtanding it hath the Clauſe De 
ed, e revocando procuratore inſerted in it ; Therefore the 
he Duke concluded, as to this Point, That Briſtol, in 


charging this Matter ſo highly upon the Prince, had 
much forgot himſelf. Rn | 


of Can any Man believe, that when the Prince made 
he the Procuration to the King of Spain, and his Bro- 


ther, to his Eſpouſals to the Infants in his Name, 
and left it in Briſtol Hands, with this Clauſe, De non 
revocando procuratore, that he then had conſulted with 
the Civilians, that he might revoke it when he plea- 


was not founded upon the Honour and Oathe of 

Kings, the Prince, and of Buckingham himſelf, but 
upon the Niceties and Quirks of the Civilians ? Or 
did it become the Prince, or the Duke either, wha 


al, ſolemnly to ſwear the Treaty of Marriage, and 
the Furtherance of it by all that was in his Power, 


Aton, and now in the Face of the King and Parlia- 
LID : OT ment 


x preſſions as that Language and her Learning could A.Reg 
nent, with her Honour ſet forth: for when the Prince told \w" 


ſed ; or that this Marriage, nine Years in treating, | 
the 


when he parted from the King of Spain at the Eſcuri- 


in the Preſence of the Earl of Briſtol, and Sir Walter 
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. D. 1623 ment, to lo 3 — = the Civilians, to abſolys 
f ** the Prince and himſelf? Now let us ſee what the 
Earl of Prifto! ſays for himſelf, for the Duke! 
Charge Nel him for ne _ this Match, 
His Reaſons were, 


er t. For that he bad a 8 vader the Prince: 
' Vindica- Hand, for his Proceedings to. conſummate the 
, fron, Match. : 
2. It was the main Scope of hi Embaſſy. | 
3. He was enjoined by the King and . s Com. 
miſſion under the Great Seal. 
4. He had poſitive Orders under his Majetty' 
Hand fince. 
5. It was agreed by Ca itulation, that i it ſhould he 
within ſp many Days after the coming of the Dil. 
penſation. 


6. The King and Prince ſignified by their Let 


ters to him, at the ſame time when they diſcharg' 
him of his Commandment touching the Tufanta's en. 
tring into Religion, that they intended to proceed 
| in the Marriage; which Letters bear date the Sth 
| of Ocfober 1623. | 
= 7. The Proxies were to that end left in his Hands; 


to England. 


8. That he had overthrown the Marriage without 
Order; for tho' Sir Walter Mon and himſelf had 
uſed all poſſible means for gaining time, and defer. 
ring the Deſponſories, yet the Ring of 2 cauſed 


it to be proteſted, that in caſe the Earl ſhould infiſt 


- himſelf from the reaty by the Earl's infringing the 
. | r And in 92 altho' the fins of 


like to have been the Prince's Wife, as to nominate 


A. 4 he himſelF bad Form to the Test. 


and after again renewed, after the Prince” s return in- 


upon the e Deſponſories, he would free 


ain ſhould have condeſcended to have prolonged 

the Def Def Ka until one of the Days of Chriſtmas, as 

by the . 2tter was required; yet the Prince's Proxies 
had been before that time expired, and he durſt 
not, without a 80 Warrant, put ſuch a,Scorn up- 

on ſo noble a Lady, whom he then conceived was 


a Day of Marriage, when the Proxies were out of 


9+ He : 
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9. He could not, in Honour and Honeſty, but en- 4. Regt r. 
deavaur to perform that publick Truſt repoſed inv. 
him, when the Proxies were depoſited in his Hands, INT 
with publick and legal Declaration, with an Inſtru- 
ment by a Secretary of State to the King of Spain, 
leading and directing the Uſe of them: and the ſame. 
being then Inſtrumentum Stipulatum, wherein as well 
the King of Hain was intereſted by the Acceptation 
of the Subſtitution, as the Prince by granting the 
Proxies; he could not in Honeſty fail the publick 
Truſt without clear and undoubted Warrant; which, 
ſo ſoon as he had, he obeyed; 2 
The Duke's ſtating the Queſtion, ſuper totam mate- 
riam, was, . 3 2 

Whether this, being the full, Effect and Product 
of this Negociation, he had opened to the Parlia-. 
ment, be ſufficient, ſuper. totam materiam, for his 
Majeſty to rely upon, with any Safety, as well. for 

the Marriage of his Son, as for the Relief of his 
only Daughter? Or, that theſe Treaties ſet aſide, 
his Majeſty: were beſt to truſt in his own Strength, 
and to ſtand upon his own Feet? So the Duke end- 
ed, That if the bringing us from Darkneſs to Light, 
did deſerve any Thanks, we muſt wholly aſcribe it 
to his Highneſs the Prins, 1 5-07 269 

Here is a Tale finely told, parte inaudita altera; 
but the Duke ſhall: hear more of it, and indeed it 
was a Net ſo ſpread in the fight of every Bird, that 
it was a wonder it ſhould catch any: for at this time 
the Match was quite broke off with $þain, and ano- 
ther entered upon with France, when it muſt be ſup- 
poſed, forſooth, the Spaniſh Match was in Treaty, 

and now muſt be broken off by Advice in Parlia- 
ment, which was before ſuch a Myſtery of State, as 
not to be meddled with in Parliament. 

But while the Prince and Duke were wrapt up in 
ſecurity of the Parliament, as well as the King's Af- 
fections, and that now the Duke was become as well 
the Peoples as the King's Favourite, a new Accident 
happen d, out of Ht 94 if the Prince and Duke had ; 
not been extricated by the matchleſsWit and lively In- .. kV 

| duſtry of the Keeper, in all appearance it would have 
Put both Prince and Duke out of the King's Favour and | 
e | Aﬀections, 
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15. 1623 Affections, diſſolved this beloved Parliament; 
d brought ſuch à train of miſchievous Conſe. 


k quences, as could not have been foreſeen, or pre- t 
v . e Tink ee 0 
While the Marriage between the Prince and Ifanta j 


was in Treaty, the King of Spain fent Don Jobs, 
' Marqueſs Tnoiofa, his Ambaſſador to be Reſident in b 
England ; a Man of true rr Gravity and Severity, l 
and a moſt rigid promoter of the Popjſh Intereſt in | 
England; ſo that he was taken notice of to be the f 
moſt ſurly and unple Man that ever came to the l 
e any Bun ĩðᷣͤ v 
It this Man were thus during the Treaty, it could 
not be expected he would become better natur'd up- 
on the breaking of it; and the Duke of Buckinghan 
was as jealous of him, that he ſhould ſpoil the Nar- 
rative he had made of the Proceedings in the Spaniſ6 | 
Match, as he was of the Earl of Breſtol, and there - 
fore would never admit the Marqueſs to have any 
private Audience of the King in the Duke's Ab- 
Fes 5 fo that Sir Walter Afton wrote from Spain, 
that it yas complained of, that Marqueſs Inoioſa had 
- advertiſed thither, he had not been able to procure 
a private Audience of the King, tho' he 6ften defired 
it, but what the Duke aſſiſted at. | Fa: 1 
NS: 8 of any longer Delay, about the 
latter end of April 162 4, contrived this Expedient 
to put the following Paper into the King's Hand; 
he and Don Carlo d- Colouna came adventurouſly to 
Mhite-hall, and vhilſt Don Carlo held the Prince and 
Duke in earneſt Diſcourſe, Inoioſa put this Paper into 
the King's Hand with a Wink, that the King ſhould 


4 


put it into his Pocket, wherein, 


„ 2. He terrifies the King, that he was not, or could 

25 . be at quainted "with the Paſſages of his own 

| imo the Court, or of the Parliament, for he was kept from 
= Hands by Miniſters of the Prince and Duke, and that he was 
1 the Spa- a Priſoner as much as King Jobn of France and England, 
=— iſh Au- or King Francis at Madrid, and could not be ſpoken 
eu. with, but before ſuch as watched him. 


3. That 


6 \ * 1 , 
* 1 * 
ſr * i 
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2. That there was a ftrong and violent Machina- 4. Reg. 214 
tion in hand, which had turned the Prince, a moſt WAR, | 
obedient Son, to a quite contrary Courſe to his Ma. 


jeſty's Intentions. . | f 

3. That the Council began laſt Summer at Madrid, 
but was lately reſol ved on in England, to reſtrain his 
Majeſt 
B Kiagdems; and that the Prince and Duke had de- 
figned ſuch Commiſſioners under themſelves, as 
ſhould intend great Affairs, and the Publick Good. 

4. That this ſhould be effected by beginning of 
1 War, and keeping ſome Companies on foot in this 
Land, whereby to conſtrain his Majeſty to yield to 
any thing, chiefly being brought into Straits for want 
of Monies to pay the Soldiers 

5. That the Prince and Duke's inclofing his Ma- 
jeſty from the ſaid Ambaſſador, and other of his 


own Loyal People, that they might not come near 
in private, did argue in them a fear and diftruſt of 


2 good Conſcience. | 
6. That the Emiſſaries of the Duke had brought 


his Majeſty into Contempt with the potent Men of 
this Realm, traducing him for ſlothful and unactive, 


for an addiction to an inglorious Peace, while the 
Inheritance of his Daughter and her Children is in 
the Hands of his Foes; and this appeared by | 


2 Ler- 
ter which the Duke had writ into Holland, and they 


had intercepted. 5 
7. That his Majeſty's Honour, nay his Crown and 


Safety, did depend upon a ſudden Diſſolution of 


the Parliament. 500 
8. They loaded the Duke with ſundry Miſde- 


2 


from the Exerciſe of the Government of 


meanors in Spain, and his violent Oppoſition to the 


Match. 


9. That the Duke had divulged the King's Secrets, - 


and the cloſe Deſigns between his Majeſty and their 


Maſter King Philip, about the States of Holland, and 
their Provinces, and laboured to put his Majeſty 


out of the good Opinion of the Hellanders. 
10. That the 
dealing with the Ambaſſadors of divers Princes. 
11. That all theſe things were carried on in the 


Parliament with an head-ftrong Violence, and * 
| the 


uke was guilty of moſt corrupt 


we Renn of 
A. d. 1623 the Duke was the Cauſe of it, who courted them 
only that were of troubled Humours. 
3a 12. That ſuch, Bitterneſs and Ignominies were 
vented in Parliament againft the King of Spain, as 
were againſt all good [Manners and Honour of the 
Engliſb Nation. SE gb | 
I he 13th is a flat Contradiction to the Precedents, 
wherein they made the Prince privy to dangerous 
things; yet in this they ſay, That the Puritans (of 
whom the Duke was Head) did wiſh they conld bring 
it about, that the Succeſſion of the Kingdom might come to 
tbe Prince Palatine and his Children, in right of the Lady 
Elizabeth. h | 1 


x In a Poſiſcript, the Paper prayed the King, That 
| Don Franciſco Carondelet, Secretary to the Marqueſz 

+ Tnoioſa, might be brought to the King, when the 

Prince and Duke were fitting in the Lords Houſe, 

to — ſuch Doubts as the King might raiſe, which 
wuas performed by the Earl of Kelly, — 2 watch'd a fit 
Seaſon at one time for Franciſco, and for Padre Maeſtro 

'a, Jeſuit at another time, who told their Errand ſo 


ſpitefully, that the King was troubled at their Rela. 


tions. 


o 


112 How far the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, Caron bl 17, I the 4 


Jeſuit Maeſtro, could make good this Paper, I can- 
not tell, nor does the Biſhop ſay ; however, the 
King was apprehenſive, that the Parliament was 
ſolicitous to engage him in a War for the Palatinate; 
which he ſo dreaded, that as the Biſhop ſays, he 
thought ſcarce any Miſchief was ſo great as was 


worth a War to mend it; wherein the Prince did 


deviate from him, as likewiſe in his Affection to 
the Spaniſh Alliance: But he ſtuck at the Duke 
more, whom he defended: in one part to ane of the 
$aniſp Miniſters, yet at the ſame time complaining, 


bat he had noted him a het nh of late, and knew 


not how to mitigate it, ſo that caſting up the Sum, be. doubt 
ed it might come to bis turn to pay theReckoning. 25 
Theſe Thoughts ſo wrought upon the King, that 


his Countenance fell ſuddenly, that he muſed much 


in Silence, and that he entertained the Prince and 
Duke with myſtical and broken Speeches: W ot 
. ; : . a ; J e 
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tled them both, and enquiring the Reaſon, they A. Benet: 


could not go further, than they heard the $aniſo Se- 
cretary, and the Jeſuit Maeſtro, had been with the 
King, and underſtood that ſome in the Ambaſſador's 
Houſe had vaunted, that they had nettled the Duke, 
and that a Train would take fire ſhortly to blow up 
the Parliament. | nn 


In this Perplexity, the King prepare to take Ty, Ring 


Coach for Windſor, to ſhift Ground for ſome better 4½ 


{Reſt in this Unreſt, and took Coach at St. James's oy 
Gate, and the Prince with him, and found a flight Bucking- 
Errand to leave Buckingham behind ; as the King was ham. 


putting his Foot into the Coach, the Duke beſought 
him, with Tears in his Eyes, and humble Prayer, 
that his Majeſty would let him know what could be 
laid to his Charge to offend ſo good and gracious a 
Maſter, and vowed by the Name of his Saviour he 
would purge it, or confeſs it: The King did not 
N r but breathed out his Diſguſt, that he 
was the wur g alive to be forſaken of them that 
were deareſt to him, which was uttered and re- 
ceived with Tears from his own Eyes, as well as the 


Prince's and Duke's, and made haſtę to Windſor, lea- 


ving the Duke behind: th 
end of April. | | 

The Duke forlorn retires to Wallingford-Houſe, and 
was in ſuch Confuſion and Diſtraction, that when 
my Lord Keeper, (who had notice of all theſe. 


is was upondaturday at the 


things, and was more careful of the Duke than he 


could be of himſelf) came to him, he found the 
Duke lying upon his Couch, in that immoveable 
Poſture, x hy he would neither riſe up nor ſpeak, 
tho' the Keeper invited him to it twice or thrice 
by courteous jy rien The Keeper told him, by 
the Faith of a deep Proteſtation, that he came pur- 
poſely to prevent more Harm, and to bring him out 
of that Sorrow, into the Light of the King's Fa- 
vour ; That he verily believed God's direfing Hand was in 
it, to ſtir up his Grace to advance him to thoſe Favours, 
which he poſſeſſed, to do him Service at this Pinch of Extre- 
mity. 1 . | 
The Keeper beſought the Duke to make haſte to 
Windſor, and to ſhew himſelf to the King before 
5 | a Supper 


158 The Reign of 


4.5. 1623 Supper was ended ; to deport himſelf with all 


Lor 


Vs amiable Addreſſes, and not to ſtir ffom him Daf 


nor Night, for the Danger was, that ſome would 
thruſt themſelves to puſh on the King to break uy 
the Parliament; and the next degree of their Hopg 
was, upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, to ſe 
his Grace committed to the Tower, and then God 
knows what would follow; the Keeper beſought 
him to be ſecret,” and be quick and judicious in the 
Prevention: More might not be ſaid, becauſe the 
Loſs of Time might loſe all. The Duke thank 
him, and made hafte to Windſor before he was look d 
— and was as inſeparable from the King as his Sh: 
W. | RO | 
The Fineneſs of the Keeper's Wit, in unriddling 


er Willi- this Myſtery, is equal to that of Cicero in finding out 


ams finds the Bottom of Catiline s Conſpiracy 5 and by like 
| out the Se- means, viz. by Women, tho? after a different man 


cret. 


from any Intelligence from thence. 


ner: For Fulviaof her own accord diſcovered Catiline' 


Conſpiracy, in Spite and Emulation to Sempronia; 
but the Keeper bribed one of Fulvia's Stamp, to get 
an Infight into this Deſign, which ſo perplext 0 


King. 


It ſeems to me that the Prince and Duke had a Jer. 


| louſy that the Saniſo Ambaſſador might infuſe ſome- 


thing into the Keeper, which might ſpoil the Narn- 
tive the Duke made in Parliament of the Sail 
Match; and therefore the Keeper had given expreſi 
Orders, that neither the Spaniſb Ambaſſador, nor any 
of his Train, or Followers, ſhould come at him, 
whereby the Keeper had been ſecluded for a Month 


7 
Ll 


But before, Don Franciſto Carondelet, the Ambaſſador' 


Secretary, was frequently at the Keeper's ; he was 


contrary to the Ambaſſador, as well by Birth, for be 
was a Walloon, not a Caſtilian, and Arch-Deacon of 
Cambray, as by Nature, being learned, and of a free 
and pleaſant Diſpoſition ; whereas the Saniſb Am 
baſſador was moſt auſtere and ſowr, ſo as there wa 
2 great Intimacy between the Keeper and him, and 


out of him the Keeper got, what a Servant the St 
_ cretary was to ſome of our Engliſh Ladies of Pleaſure; 
but above all, to one in Marl. Lane, who by her wa 
CO | 


Pen 
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ſented her bountifully, though he told the Prince he 
bad never ſeen her; and by her the Keeper had the 
rough Draught of the Defign of the Ay which 
Ambaflador had put into the King's Hands: T 


Keeper had alſo notice of an Eugiiſb Prieft, who lived 


in Drury-Lane, which the Secretary loved above any 
other, and was dearer to him than his own Confeſſor. 
The Commons had drawn up 
againſt the Liberty which the Prieſts aſſumed, which 
the King called a Stinging one, and which put the 
Prieſts into a great Terror; and in this Terror, he 
ſent his Purſevant Captain Toothbie, to ſeize the Prieſt 
in Mark-Lane, and not to commit him to Priſon, but 
to keep him at his own Houſe till further Order. 
The Secretary ſoon heard of this, and was con- 


founded what to do for the Prieſt's Delivery; he knew 


no other means to do it, but by my Lord Keeper, 
and from him he was baniſhed; yet in this Extremi- 
ty, he ſent to the Keeper, to beg of him to ſee his 
Face but that Day, tho' he never ſaw him more: 
This was it the Keeper deſired, yet he ſeemed very 
unwilling to admit him ; however, if the Secretary 
came about eleven of the Clock at Night, the Keeper 
back Door of the Garden. A 
When the Secretary came into the Keeper's Pre- 
ſence, he told the Keeper, that nothing but a Matter 


would order one of his Servants to let him in at the 


as dear to him as his own Life, ſhould have forc'd 


him to break Rule to offend his Lordſhip with his 


Preſence, and bewailed the Diſaſter of his Confrere's 
Attachment, and moſt paſſionately implored the 


Keeper to compaſs his Deliverance. 


And would you have me, ſays the Keeper, run ſuch an 5 
Hazard to ſet a Prigſt at Liberty, a dead Man by our Sta- 
the Parliament «jo vigilant ubon the 


tures, when the Eye of | 
Breach of Juſtice, eſpecially in this kind, to the ſadding of 
godly Men, who deteſt them that creep bit her out 
naries, above all other Malefaftors, cauſe they come with 
an intent to pervert them who have lived in the Boſom of 
our Church? 355 


a Remonſtrance 


Semi- 


| | 159 
ſo managed the Secretary, that he could keep no Se- 4. Reg.. 


cret from her, which ſhe would have had made known: 
With her the Keeper held Correſpondence, and pre- 
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4. $1623 My Lord, fays Franciſco, let not the Dread of this Par. 


liament trouble you, for I can tell you, if you have not heard 
it, that it is upon Expiration And then the Keeper 
pickt out of him the Heads of the Articles in the Pa. 
per the Ambaſſador had given the King, with all the 

eaſons, Circumſtances, and diſtorted Proofs and 
Expoſitions to confirm them; and about two in the 
Morning diſmiſt the Secretary, and ordered the Pur- 
ſevant to releaſe the Prieſt, with Caution that he 
ſhould croſs the Seas that Day, or the next. 

The Keeper was as happy in his Memory, as in his 
Wit and Invention; for after the Secretary was gone, 
he neither ſlept, nor ſtirred out of the Room, till 
he had digeſted all the Secretary had told him in 
Writing, with his Obſervations upon each Particu- 
lar ; and when he had trimmed up a fair Copy, he 
carried it to the Prince at St. James s. 75 

The Prince read the Charges, and admired at 
the Virulency of them; with the Antiſcripts of the 
Keeper, which were much commended ; whereup- 
on he cauſed his Coach to be made ready; but be- 
fore he went, the Keeper humbly begg'd of him 
to conceal the Matter for two Reaſons: Firſt, for 
ſearching into the King's Counſels, which he would 
not ſhould be opened: Secondly, that when he had 
found them out, to diſcover them, tho' to his 
Highneſs; which the Prince promiſed, and then 
went to Windſor. When he came there, he called 
for the Duke, and ſhewed him a Paper privately, 
with the Apology in the other Column: the Duke 
humbly thank'd the Prince, that his Caſe was inter- 
woven with his Highneſs, and their double Vindica- 
tion put into one Frame; and beſought the Prince 
to know what Vitruvius had compacted a Piece of 
Architecture of ſuch Vicinity in ſo. ſhort a time, 
but could not obtain it. E | 

So they forthwith defired a private Hearing of the 
King, and gave the Schedule to his Majeſty's Confi- 
deration ; the King read it deliberately, and at many 
Stops ſaid, tas well, very well, and drew the Prince 

and Duke near to him, and embraced thent both, 
proteſting, he ſorrowed much that he had aggrieved 
them, with a Jealouſy fomented by no better than 
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zo tell me who i your Ingineer, that ſtrucł theſe Sparks out 


of the Flint, to light the Candle, to find the Groat which was 


bft. The Prince ſtood mute, and the Duke vowed, 
he knew not the Author. Well, ſaid the King, I have a 
good Noſtril, and will anſwer mine own Queſtion ; my 
Keeper had the main Finger in it, I dare Toon be bolted the 
Flower, and made it up into Paſte. Sir, 

vas precluded, by my Promiſe, not to reveal him, but I 


never promiſed to tell a Lie for him, your Majeſty has bit 
ood for it, ſays the King; 1 


the Man : And God do him 
need not tell you both what you owe him for this Service g 
he bas done himſelf this Right with me, that J diſcern bis 
Cufficiency more and more. 5 

Now let's ſee how the Duke requited the Keeper 
for his Service, which was but in May: In the 


ginning of Michaelmas Term following, the Duke 


porn my Lord Chief Juſtice Hobart to tell the 
ing,or give 1t under his Hand, that my Lord Keeper 
was not fit for the Place, and he would undertake to- 
caſt the Keeper out, and put my Lord Hobart into 
his Place; but my Lord Hobart ſaid, Somewhat might 


have been ſaid at firſt, but he ſhould do my Lord Keeper 


great wrong that ſaid ſo now. 
However, ſuch was the Temper of the Times, 


that both Houſes chimed in with the Duke in his 


Narrative, and juſtified him againſt the S$þanj Am- 
baſſador, who took great Offence at the Duke's Re- 
lation, as reflecting upon his Maſter's Honour, and 
demanded his Head for Satisfaction. 4 

The King was ſo pleaſed with the Parliament's 


Juſtification of the Duke, that as he had been his 


Favourite Somerſet's Advocate, to plead his Cauſe 
againſt the Opinion of -Archbiſhop Abbot, to make 
the Counteſs of Eſſex to be virgo intafa, and ſo a fit 
Wite for Somerſer; ſo now he becomes his Diſciple 


5 _ 
Traitors : And that you may know, ſaid the King, how 4, Reg.2 1. 
little you ſhall pay me for Reconciliation, I ak, no more but 9 


aid the Prince, I 


vv 
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Buckingham's Advocate, to make him a Favourite to ; 


the Nation: and becauſe of the Excellency and Ve- 


racity of his 7 which ſhould diſpoſe the Na- 


tion to it, we'll give it you verbatim. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, ON 1 5 

« T Might have nothing to ſpeak in regard of the 
ce Perſon whereof you ſpake, but in regard of 

% your Motion, it were not civil; for if I be filent, 

&« | ſhall neither wrong my ſelf, nor that Noble 


« Man which you now ſpake of, becauſe he is well 


«© known to be ſuch an one as ſtands in no need of a 


* Prolocutor or Fide-juſſor, to undertake for his Fide- 


&« lity, or well carrying of the Buſineſs: And in- 
% deed, to ſend a Man upon ſo great an Errand, 
« whom I was not to truſt for the Carriage thereof, 
« were a Fault, in my Diſcretion, ſcarce compatible 
ce to the Love and 'T ruſt I bear him. It is an old 
« Saying, That he «s a 55 Man that ſerves a good 
„ Maſter; and it is no leſs true, That be & a happy 
% Maſter that enjoys a faithful Servant. 2 

The greateſt Fault (if it be a Fault) oratleaſt- 


<« wiſe the greateſt Error, I hope, he ſhall ever 


© commit againſt me, was, his deſiring this Juſtifica- 
e tion from you, as if he had need of any Juſtification 
« from others towards me; and that for theſe Reaſons. 

&«- Firſt, Becauſe he being my Diſciple and Scholar, 
he may be aſſured he will truſt his own Relation. 
% Secondly, Becauſe he made the ſame Relation to 
© me which he did afterwards to both Houſes, ſo 
as I was formerly acquainted with the Matter and 
«© Manner thereof; and if I ſhould not truſt him in 
« the Carriage, I was altogether unworthy of ſuch 
« a Servant: He hath no Intereſt of his own in the 
% Bufineſs: He had ill Thoughts at Home for his 
going thither with my Son, altho' it was my Com- 


% mand, as I told you before; and now he hath as 
little Thanks for his Relation on the other part, 


(be has the Thanks f the Parliament) yet he that 

* ſeryes God and a good Mafter, cannot miſcarry 
wr a this. Ws EG 
I have noted in the Negotiation, theſe three 


remarkable Things, Faith, Diligence, and Diſcreti- 


don, whereof my Son has born Record unto me; 
* yet I cannot deny, That as he thought to do gcod 


Service to his Maſter, he has given an ill Exam- 


«ple to Ambaſſadors in Time to come, becauſe he 
1 4 went 
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« went this long Journey upon his own Charge: 4. Reg. 22. 


« This will prove an ill Example, if many of my 
« Ambaſſadors ſhould take it for a Precedent. He 
« run his Head into the Yoke with the People here 
« for undertaking the Journey ; and when he had 
« ſpent there 40 or 50000 J. (ubere ſhould he have this 
« Money?) never offered his Account, nor made 
« any Demand for the ſame, nor ever will: I hope 
« other Ambaſladors will do ſo no more. I am a 
« good Maſter, that never doubted him, for I know 
« him to be ſo good a Scholar of mine, that I ſay, 
« without Vanity, he will not exceed his Maſter's 
« Dictates; and I truſt the Report not the worſt he 
« made, becauſe it is approved by you all, and I am 


glad he hath ſo well ſatisfied you, and thank you 


« heartily for taking it in ſo good part, as I find you 
& have done. Ge | 


Did ever any old experienc'd King (as he ſtiles 
himſelf) ſo dote upon a young, raw, and unexpe- 


rienced Gentleman, (bred up in no ſort of Learning 


or Buſineſs, and ſcarce, before he became a Courtier, 


unleſs in his Infancy, breathed any other than French 


Air) in the Face of the Nation, as to magnify an 
invidious Tale, told by the Duke, to the Offence 
not only of the Saniſßb Ambaſſador, converſant inthe 
whole Affair, but alſo without hearing the Earl of 
Briſtol, who was the greateſt Stateſman of, England, 
if not in Europe, and who had ſo honourably perfor- 


med ſeveral Embaſſies, to the Honour of the King, | 


ſo far as the thing would bear, and ſo manifoldly 


owned by the King? That this Scholar of the King's, 
| unacquainted with the Treaty, ſhould break in upon 
the Earl, and not only unravel all, but quarrel with 
him, and in another King's Court with the prime. 
Minifter of State, by whom he might beſt have at- 


» 


tained his End, if he defigned any. 


. ; 
However, the Parliament addreſs themſelves to Parlia- 


WV 5 


the King, and repteſent to him, That he cannot in ment Ad. 
Honour proceed in the Treaty of the Match with 49s a- 
Spain, nor the Palatinate; and the Commons offer ginſt the 


the King three Subfidies and three Fifteenths, for 
carrying on the War for the Recovery of the Page 


2 25 


Spaniſh 
Match. 
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Party had taken during wee ras with Spain. He 


might handle Grievances, ſo as they did not hunt 


wel do not find the Parliament ever met again, at 


be impriſoned in the Tower during the King's Plex 
- ſure, which was but three Days after the Adjourn- 
ment of the Parliament; for upon the firſt of Jun 


Eurlef Whil theſe Things were Song in Parliament, 


Briftol's 
Arrius! 
in Eng- 
land, 


Farl no hurt, But only feared, that if he ſhould be 
admitted to the King's Preſence, he would croſs and 


Lords would condeſcend thereunto. This was at 


and hearing the Commons were entring upon Grie- 


ſed a General Pardon, and the Parliament cenſured 
Lionel Earl of Middleſsx, Lord Treaſurer, for Cor: 


be admitted to the King's Preſence : But fearing the 

Marquiſs Hamilton, and my Lord Chamberlain would 
. age him herein, the Duke preſſed them that 
t 


5 Fords. 5 ; 


| The 'Reign of 1 
nate, in caſe the King will break off the Treaties; 
which the King accepted, proteſting to God, a Pen. 
ny of this Money ſhould not be beſtowed but upon 
this Work, and by their own Committees; and the 
Commons took him at his Word, and appointed 
Treaſurers to receive the Money, and a Council of 
War to disburſe the ſame. . 

But the Commons having granted theſe Subſidies, 
drew up a Petition againſt the Licence the Popih 


was ſo nettled at it, that he called it a St-mging One; 


v he could not endure it, and upon the 29thef 
Moy adjourned the Parliament to the 2d of Nown. 
e 


\ 


7 1624, and from thence to the 7th of April, leaf 
the King ſhould hear of another ſtinging Petition, or 
a Diſturbance in the French Treaty; bur at this Ad. 
Journment he told them, at their next Meeting they 
after them, nor preſent any but thoſe of Importance; 


eaſt never did any thing: However, the King pa g 


ruption in his Office, 5000c /. to the King, and to 


he was ſet fre. 
Briſtol was recall'd from his Embaſly ; but before his 


Arrival, the Duke dealt by all means, that the Earl 
might be committed to the Tower before he ſhould 


ey would *concur in it; vowing he intended the 


diſturb the Courfe of Affairs; but neither of theſe 
teſted by my Lord Chamberlain before the Houſe of 


ſed, nor did he ever put an end to them. 


— | * > ant 
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This Deſign of the Duke's failing, he, to terrify 4 Rer. 22. 
the Earl from returning into England, writ to him 


that if he kept not himſelf where he was, and laid 


hold of the great Offers which he heard were made 
unto him, it ſhould be the worſe for him. 
At Bourdeaux the Earl heard of the Aſperſions caſſ 


upon him by the Duke in Parliament; of which the 


Earl did boidly afterward in the Houſe of Lords, in 
the ſecond Parliament of Car. 1. and in the Preſence 
of the Duke, affirm, That there ab ſcarce any one 
thing concerning him in the Declaration, which was not con- 
trary to, or different from Truth. | . 
From Bourdeaux the Earl took Poſt to get into Eng- 
land, to vindicate himſelf; but when he came to Ca- 
lais, tho' he ſent over to have one of the King's Ships 
allowed him, and for which publick Orders were 
iven; and tho' the King had Ships which lay at 
Foloigm which might have every Day been with him 
in three Hours, and the Wind fair, yet none came, 
tho' the Earl waited for one eight Days ; ſo that he 
was forced to paſs over to Dover in a Boat and ſix 
Oars. = | 
When the Earl was landed at Dover, he was, by a 
Letter from the Lord Conway, (a Creature of the 
Duke's) commanded in the King's Name to retire to 
his Houſe, and not to come to Court, or the King's 
Preſence, until he had anſwered to certain Queſti- 
ons, which his Majeſty would appoint: ſome of the 
Council to ask him ; but this was not out of any 
ill meaning to him, but for fear the Parliament 
ſhould fall too violently upon him; and this the 
Duke ſaid to ſome of his Friends, was the Reaſon 
of the Earl's Reftraint. - SR 1} 
Hereupon the Earl humbly petition'd the King 


he might be expoſed to Parliament, and that if he 
had not ſerved the King honeſtly in all Things, he 


deſerved no Favour, but to be proceeded againſt 


with all Severity; but received Anſwer from the 
King, That there ſhould be but few Days {2 be- 


fore he would put an end to his Affairs; 


Parliament was adjourned before the few Days paſ- 


= - 
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6 A.D.1624 After the Adjournment of the Parliament, tho 
WY Briſtol could not obtain Admiſſion into the King's Pre. 


ſence, yet he obtained Leave to anſwer to all the 
Duke had, in his Abſence, e upon him in Par. 
liament; and withal wrote to the Duke, that if he, 
or any Man living, was able to make Reply, he 


. would ſubmit himſelf to any thing which ſhould be 


King ſa- 
tisfied 


__ evith his 


demanded ; which tho' the Duke preſumpruouſly 


| ſaid, That it is mot an Aſertion to be granted, that th 
Earl of Briſtol by his Anſwer bad ſatisfied the King, th 


Prince, or himſelf of his Innocence; yet it ſo ſatisfied 


the King, that when the Duke after preſſed the 
King that the Earl might ſubmit, and acknowledge 


his Fault, the King anſwered, I were to be accounted « 
Tyrant, to engage an innocent Man to confeſs Faults iſ 


which he was not guilty. 'Tho' the Earl ſaid he could | 


prove this upon Oath, yet the Nuke wrote to him, 
that the Concluſion of all that had been treated 


with his Majeſty was, that he ſhould make the Ac- 
. knowledgment as was {et down in that Paper, tho 


at that time the King ſent him word, that he would 
hear him againſt the Duke, as well as he had heard 
the Duke concerning him; and ſoon after the King 


died; which Promiſe of the King's, the Earl pray: 


ed God did the King no hurt ; however, the Earl 
obtained Leave of the King to come to London, to 
follow his private Affairs. 


We have now done with the S$panif Match, at 


Teaſt during this King's Reign; yet the King's De- 
fires of ſeeing his Son married, were as impatient 
as thoſe of getting the Infanta's huge Portion: and 
to that end, before the Meeting of the Parliament, 
and while the Treaty with the Infanvta was yet 
breathing, the King ſent the Lord Kenſington (after 


Earl of Holland) to feel the Pulſe of the Frenc 


Court, how it beat towards an Alliance between the 
Prince and Princeſs Henrietta Maria, youngeſt Daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. of France. A ſerene Heaven ap- 


| peg in France upon the Motion : not a Cloud to be 


een in all the French Horizon; Lews, the King, tel. 


ling my Lord Renſington, he took it for an Honour, 


that he ſought bis Siſter for the ſole Son of ſo illu- 


ſtrious a King, his Neighbour and Ally; only be 


deſired 


r a> a> >. a. - 


King of happy Memory was juſtly called Henry the 


Mi James. 167 
deſired he might ſend to Rome, to have the Pope's A. Reg. 22+ 
Conſent, for the better Satisfaction of his Conſci- ww, 
ence. And now you ſhall ſee how a little French Ar- 

tifice could work upon the Conſcience of our wiſe and 

acifick King, which we will” give verbatim as the 

King ſays it, in Return to the French King: 


Moſt High, moſt Excellent, and moſt Puiſſant Prince, ö 
« OR dear and moſt beloved good Brother, Cou- Xing? 


« fin, and ancient Ally: Altho' the deceaſed _ fo 


« Great, for having reconquer'd by Arms his King- — | 


« dom of France, tho” it appertained to him as his 
« proper Inheritance, (ſo here King James determined 
« bis Title to France) yet you have made a greater 


| & Conqueſt : for the Kingdom of France, though 


« jit was regained by the victorious Arms of your 
« dead Father, it was his de Jure, and ſo he got no- 


* thing but his own; but you have lately carried 


&« away a greater Victory, having by your two laſt 
& Letters, ſo full of cordial Courteſies, oyercome 


4 your good Brother and ancient Ally, and all the 


Kingdoms appertaining to him: for we acknow- 
&« ledge our Self ſo conquer'd by your more than 


| 4 Brotherly Affection, that we cannot return you 


« the like; 01 we can promiſe and aſſure you, 
© upon the Faith of an honeſt Man, that you ſhall 


always have Power, not only to diſpoſe of our 


«Forces and Kingdoms, but of our Heart and Per- 
e ſon, and alſo of the Perſon of our Son, if you 
* have. need, which God prevent, praying you to 
* reſt aſſured, that we ſhall not only be ſo far from 
te cheriſhing or giving the leaſt Countenance to any 
« of your Subjects, of what Profeſſion ſoever of 
„Religion, who have forgot their natural Allegi- 
* ance to you; but if we hear the leaſt ink ling 
« thereof, we ſhall ſend you very faithful Adver- 
4 tiſement; and you may promiſe your ſelf, that 
© upon ſuch Occaſion, or any other which may 


tend to the Honour of your Crown, you ſhall al- 
* ways have Power to diſpoſe of our Aſſiſtance as if 


* the Cauſe were our own. So upon Aſſurances 


that our Intereſts ſhall be always common, we 


M 4 « Pray 


Yr 1 * 12 ! 
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168 The Reign of © 
A. D. 1624 pray God, moſt High, moſt Excellent, moſt 
| / « Puiflant Prince, our moſt dear and moſt beloved 
* Brother and Ally, to have you always in his moſt 
holy Protection. New-market the th of February 
« 1624. Your moſt affectionate Brother, Couſin, 
« and ancient Ally. „ S$AMES-K. 


So prodigal was King James of his Promiſes, and 
ſonegligent in their Performance, whether they were 
in his Power or not. Now let's ſee what became of 
this bluſter of Words, and how the Intereſt of Kin 
James was common in this very Treaty, with the my 
High, moſt Excellent, and moſt Puiſſant Prince, his 
moſt dear, and moſt beloved Brother, Couſin and Aly, 


- Levin © 


had taken almoſt all the In-land Cautionary Towns 
which the Reformed held in France, and about the be- 
ginning of. this Treaty, by the Interpofition of his 
Mother, had made Cardinal Richlieu prime Miniſter 
of State, who ſhall ſerve her as Buckingham ſhall 
ſerve the Arch-biſhap of Canterbury, and Land his 
Patron Williams, Lord Keeper; and to Richlie did 
Lewis commit the Management of this Treaty, 2. 
nother-gueſs Miniſter of State than Olivares was in 
Spain, and ſhall pay Buckingham his own again with 
Intereſt. © | 15 * 
Nani, lib. 5. fol. 205. obſerves of Richlieu, that the 
King had no Inclination to him, there being a cer- 
tain natural ſecret Averſion to thoſe, who with an 
Aſcendant of Wit exceed : Sure it is, the Cardinal 
poſſeſſed rather the Power of Favour than the Fa- 
pour it ſelf; nevertheleſs, he had the Great Art how 
to fix the mutable and ſuſpicjous Genius of the King, 
and the inconſtant Nature of the People, governing 
as with a ſupream Dictatorſhip, the one and the 
other, even'to his Death. <6 5 
Righliex had his Eyes in all the Corners of the 
Court of | 
the King's Fondneſs of this Match, and of the In- 
fufficiency of Buckingham to encounter him in the 
 Tranſgions of it; and therefore how ſweetly and 
* „ W 


* 
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.  Leuws, whilſt Kin James was intent upon his Plex 
Hions TLeus, W King 1 | | 
1 5 ſures, and purſuing the Saniſb and Back Matches, | 


England, and was —_ ly informed of 
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; King James 1. 


_ defiredly ſoever the Propoſition was embraced in 4, Reg. 22: | : 


France, yet in the Treaty Ricbliex ſtood upon his Tip- 
toes, new that of Spain was broke of. ; 

In the firit place, he would not abate one Tota of 
the Articles of Religion and Liberty to the Popiſh 
Recuſants, which was agreed upon in ain ; nay, he 
raiſed them higher; for it was but fit, he ſaid, Ha 
Maſter, who was the eldeſt Son of the Church, ſpbould not 


' abate any thing of what was granted to the Catholic King : © 


if there had been nothing elſe, this would have 
cauſed another ſtinging Petition from the Commons 


(as the King called it) if ever they had met a- 


ain. | 
. And though her Portion was but 800000 Crowns, 
et the Confideration of it muſt be 18000 J. per Ann. 
ointure, (whzch her Son ary to 40000 J.) and be- 
ſides, the King ſhall give her 50000 J. in Jewels, 
whereof ſhe ſhall have the Property, as of thoſe 
ſhe has already, and alſo of what ſhe ſhall have 
hereafter : The King alſo ſhall be obliged to main- 
tain her and her Houſe ; and in caſe ſhe come to be 
a Widow, ſhe ſhall enjoy her Dowry and Jointure, 
which ſhall be aſſigned in Lands, Caſtles, and 
Houſes, whereof one ſhall be furniſhed and fit for 
Habitation, and the ſaid Jointure be paid her where- 
ſoever ſhe ſhall defire to reſide; ſhe ſhall alſo have 
the free Diſpoſal of all the Benefices and Offices be- 
longing to the ſaid Lands, whereof one to be a 
Dutchy or County. 1 EEO IRE 7 
And in caſe ſhe ſurvive her Husband, her Dowry 
ſhall be returned to her entirely, whether ſhe live 
in England or not: and in caſe ſhe die before her Hus- 
band, without Children, the Moiety of her Portion 
to be returned: yet this Portion muſt, one half be 
paid the Year after the Contract, the other half, Pe 
Year after that. © 1: Lever Fs 
Having taken a view of the Temporal Articles of 


this Treaty, let's fee what was agreed to in thoſe 


which referred to Religion. 


* 


10 The Reign f 
be Articles 7 Marriage of the King of Great Britain, 
Fi with Madame Henrietta Maria of France. 


Articles of T HIS Negotiation was ſo happy, that it cauſed 
Marriage I the King to conſent toall the Articles which were 
between demanded for the Catholicks, and that his Majeſty 
Prince gave Charge to his Ambaſſadors to agree to them: 
Charles they figned them with the Cardinal at Paris, the 
and Hen- roth of November 1624, with theſe Conſiderations: 
| - "xy ' That Madame the King's Siſter ſbould have all ſort if 
Fance. Liberty in Exerciſe of the Catholick, Apoſtolick and 
Roman Religion, and all ber Officers and her Children; ana 
that they foonld have for this Purpoſe a Chapel in all the 
Royal Houſes, and @ Biſhop, with twenty eight Prieſts, to 
adminiſter the Sacraments, and the Word of God, and to do 
all their Offices. . 8 
That the Children which ſhould be born of that 
Marriage, ſhould be nouriſhed and brought up by 
Madame in the Catholick Religion, until the Age of 
B Fear” ĩͤ˙dófk „3 
| That all the Domeſtichs which ſve ſhould carry into Eng- 
land foould be French Catholicks, choſen by the Mott | 
_ Chriſtian King; and when they died, ſbe ſbould take 
other French Catholicks iz their Places, but nevertheleſs | 
by the Conſent of the King of Great Britain. = 9 
That the King of Great Britain, aud the Prince of 
Wales his Son, ſhould oblige themſelves by Oath, not to 
attempt by any means whatſoever to make her change ler 
Religion, or to force her to any that might be contrary 
thereto; and fhould. promiſe by writing in the Faith and 
Mord of a King and Prince, to give Order that the Ca- 
tholicks, as well Eccleſiaſtical as. Secular, who bawe been 
ampriſoned ſince the laſt Edict againſt them, ſhould be ſet at 
e of. 
That the Engliſh Catholicks ſpould be no more en- 
quired after for their Religion, nor conſtrained to take the 
Oath, which contains ſomething contrary to the Catho-, 
lick Religion: That their Goods that have been ſeized ſince 
the laſt Edict, ſhould be reſtored them. | 
And generally that they ſhould recerve more Graces and 
Liberty in Favour of the Alliance with France, than had 


| been promiſed them in conſtderation of that of Spain. 
| es „ The z 
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_ King James I. 
The Deputation of Father Berule, Superior General of 


the Fathers of the Oratory to bis Holineſs, to obtain the 
Diſpenſation for the aforeſazd Marriage. 


TP HE Inſtructions which were given to Father de 


Berule, were to render himſelf with all Dili- 


' gence at Rome, to obtain the Pope's Diſpenſation, 


and to this Effect to repreſent to his Holineſs, That 
the King of Great Britain having demanded of the 
King, his Siſter Madame Henrietta Maria, for a Wife 
for the Prince of Wales, his Son; his Majeſty hear- 
ken'd the more willingly to this Propoſition, in 
that he efteem'd it very profitable towards the Con- 


; verſion of the Engliſh, as heretofore a French Princeſs 


married into England, had induced them to embrace 
Chriſtianity : but the Honour which he had vowed 
to the Holy See, and particularly to his Halineſs, 
who baptized him in the Name of Pope Clement VIII. 
did not permit him to execute the 2 without 
having obtained his Diſpenſations. That this Mar- 


riage ought to be look'd upon, not only for the Be- 


nefit of the Engliſt Catholicks, but of all Chriſtendom, 
who would thereby receive great Advantage : That 
there was nothing to be hazarded for in Madame, 
ſeeing that ſhe was as firm in the Faith and in Piety 
as he could deſire: That ſhe had a Biſhop and 
twenty eight Prieſts to do their Duties: That ſhe 
had not a Domeſtick that was not Catholick, and 
that the King of Great Britain, and the Prince of 


Wales, would oblige themſelves by Writing, and b 


Cath, not to ſolicit her directly or indirectly, nei- 
ther by themſelves, or by Perſons interpoſed; to 
change her Religion. On the contrary, having no- 
thing to fear for her, he had great Cauſe to hope, 


that ſhe being dearly beloved of the King, who was 


already well enough diſpoſed to be a Catholick, and 


of the Prince of Vales, ſhe might by ſo much the 
more contribute to their Converſion, as Women 


have wonderful Power over their Husbands, and 
their Fathers in-law, when Love hath given them 
the Aſcendant over their Spirits: That ſhe was ſo 
zealous in Religion, that there was no doubt 2 
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pended upon her Induſtry ; and that if God ſhould 


not bleſs her Intentions in the Perſon of King James, 


and of the Prince of Wales, it was apparent that their 
Children would be the Reſtorers of the Faith 
which their Anceſtors had deſtroyed, ſeeing ſhe 


would have the Charge to educate them in the 


Belief, and in the Exerciſes of the Catholick Reli- 


ion, till the Age of thirteen Years ? and that theſe 
Ec Seeds of Piety being laid in their Souls, culti- 


' vated with Care at the time when they ſhould be 


more ſuſceptible of Inſtructions, would infallibly 
produce ſtable and permanent Fruits, that is to ſay, 
a Faith ſo firm, that it may not be ſhaken by Here- 


y in a riper Age. That after all, the Catholicks 
of England would receive no {mall Profit at preſent, 


fince the King of Great Britain, and the Prince of | 


Wales, would both oblige themſelves upon their 


Faith, and by Writing, no more to enquire after them, 


nor puniſh them when they ſhould be diſcovered; 
to enlarge all thoſe that had been impriſon'd, and 
to make them Reſtitution of Money and of other 
Goods that had been taken from them fince the laſt 
Edict, if they were yet in being; and generally to 
treat them with more Favour than they could 


have expected from the Alliance with Spain. And 


further, He had Orders to let the Pope underſtand, 


that to render more Reſpect to the Church, it had 
5 been agr eed, that Madame ſhould be a ffianced and 


married according to the Catholick Form, and 
agreeable to that which was followed at the Mar- 
riage which Charles IX. made of Madam Margaret of 


France with the late King Henry IV. then King of Na- 


varre. All theſe things ſpoke themſelves, and ap- 
peared ſo viſibly, that they would admit of no 
doubt: ſo this Father that wanted neither Spirit nor 
Fire, repreſented them dexterouſly to the Pope; 
and his Holineſs made him hope for a ſpeedy and 
fayourable Anſwer, Ge. NE tony 


| How does this agree with the King's Speech at 


the opening of the Parliament, in the 18th Year of 


his Reign, That if the Treaty of the Match 3 
N 5 | - 0 
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Sn and the Infanta of Spain were not for the Benefit of f. Reg. 22. 
the Eſtabliſhed Religion at Home, and of the Reformed A... 
broad, he was not worthy to be their King? And how does 
this agree with that part of the King's Speech at the 
opening of this Parliament, That us for the Toleration 

the Oman Religion, as God ſhall ſurely judge him, he 
0.1 be never thought nor meant, nor never in Words ex- 
preſſed any thing that ſavoured of it ? 

Do not Religion, Truth, and Juſtice ſupport the 
Thrones of Princes, and Hypocriſy, Falſhood, and 
Injuſtice undermine and overthrow them? What fu- 
ture Happineſs then could either the King or Prince 
hope to ſucceed this Treaty, ſworn to by them 
both, ſo diametrically contrary to the Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions of this Nation, wherein the Majeſty of 
the King, as well as the Safety of the Nation, is 
founded ? And to govern by theſe, and obſerve this 
Treaty, will be impoſſible. What Peace could the 
Prince find at Home, even in his Bed, when an im- 

erious French Wife ſhall be ever inſtigating him to 
3 his Coronation-Oath, to truckle to that im- 
poſed upon him by her Brother of France? 

Theſe Pills, how bitter ſoever, muſt be ſwallow- 
ed by the King, rather than his Son ſhall be baulk'd 
a ſecond time; nay, it ſeems they were very ſweet 
to him: for he ſaid paſſionately to the Lords of the 
Council of the King of France; The King of France 
has wrote unto me, that he is ſo far my Friend, that 

if ever I have need of him, he will render me Offi- 
ces in Perſon, whenſoever I ſhall defire him. Tru- 
ly he hath gained upon me more than any of his 
Predeceflors ; and he may believe me, that in any 
thing that ſhall concern him, I will employ not only 
my Peoples Lives, but my own ; (bravely 403057 
and like K James) and whoſoever of his Subjects ſhall 
riſe againſt him, either Catholicks or others, ſhall 
find me a Party for him. Tis true, if he be pro- 
voked to infringe his Edicts, he ſhall impart as much 
as in him lies, by Counſel and Advice, to prevent 
the Inconveniencies. Who ever expefted he. ſhould do 
more, or ever did? . | | 


But 


A.. 1624 


. in Conjunction with her, and 'twas high time; for at 


The Reign of 
But Venus muſt not have the only Aſcendant in 
this Treaty ; for the Cardinal will have Mars to be 


this Time Monfieur Sbiex had provideda great Fleet 
of Men of War (as Times went then with the French) 
and had entered and ſurpriſed the Fort of Blaver in 


Bretaign, and took and carried away fix of the French 


Nate. 


great Men of War out of it, and alſo taken the Iſles of 
Rhe and Oleron, which he began to fortify ; and being 
abſolute Maſter of the Sea, triumphantly, with a 
Fleet of 75 Men of War of all ſorts, landed a con- 
fiderable Force at Medoc near Bourdeaux. 
The Court of France was never ſo alarmed as at 
this, notwithſtanding all the King's Victories over 
the Reformed by Land, and therefore the Cardinal 
threw another Article into the Treaty, That King 
James ſhould lend the French a Fleet of Ships to re. 
preſs Sobtez ; and in lieu thereof, the French; ſhould 
ermit Mansfield, who had raiſed an Army of 10000 
7 oot and 2000 Horſe in England, to . at Calais, 
where the French ſhould — Gli with another Body 
of Horſe and Foot, for the Recovery .of the Palati- 


But ſee the French Faith, and how well Lews made 
ood his Promiſe to King James, to render him a 
ffices in his own Perſon, whenſoever King James 

ſhould defire him; for at this Time the Army be— 

Ing ſhipt at Dover, and put over to Calais, where be- 
ing denied Entrance, and having no other Inſtructions, 

and wanting Provifions, they - neglected at Sea; 

and in this Diſtreſs a Peſtilence raged among them, 
ſo pant they were forced to ſail to Zealand, where ha- 
ving no Orders, they were denied Landing there; 
and this being the moſt terrible Seaſon of the Year, 
in December, what by Hunger, Cold, and Peſtilence, 
ſo that two. thirds of them periſhed, before Leave 
could be obtained to land them in Holland; ſo that 
they never did the King of Spain near ſo much Hurt, 
as they had done in England before they were ſhipt, 

living upon Plunder — Free Quarter. 1 

Iheſe were ſad Preſages of future Happineſs from 

the deſigned Marriage, yet theſe Things no ways 

diſcompoſed the quiet Repoſe of our pacifick King 
| N e 
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ſo as he might ſee his only Son married to a Daugh- A. Reg. 22. 
ter of France, was all his Buſineſs; no matter how. 
The Thirſt (which God was his Judge, and as he was S 
a Chriſtian, King, he had contracted, equal to that of 
the wayfaring Man in the Deſarts of Arabia, and in 
Danger of Death for want of Water) for the good 
Succeſs of the Parliament, is now aſſwaged by the 
granting of three Subſidies and three Fifteenths : 
Here's no mention of marrying his only Son with 
the Tears of his _ Daughter; and he is till rea- 
dy, with the Lives o his Subjects, and his own, to 
aft the moſt High, moſt Excellent, and moſt Puiſ- 
ſant Prince, his moſt dear, and moſt beloved Bro- 
ther, Couſin, and antient Ally, Lewis. | 

The Managers of this Treaty were, Hay a Scots- 
man, created Earl of Carliſl-; and the Lord Kenſing- 
ton, for the more Honour of it, created Earl of Hol- 
land; two of the King's Favourites of the ſecond 
Rate, but who bare no Proportion to the Sagacity, 
Wiſdom, and Integrity of the Earl of Briſtol. Bri- | 
fol was all Heart of Oak, and would not bend to | 
Buckingham's Pride and Ambition; but they were 
Willows, that were liable to every Nod and Wind 
of Buckingham's Breath. But how comes Buckingham, 
who muſt have an Oar in every Boat, to be abſent 
from this Treaty? The Reaſon was, tho' he were 
not wiſe, yet he was : jealous, leſt King James, in 
his Abſence, ſhould hear Briſtol againſt him, as the 
King had promiſed, as well as he had heard Bucking- 
ham againſt him; which was ſo dangerous a Rock, as 
our Land-Admiral would not venture to run againſt. 

Notwithſtanding all this Haſte for conſummating x;,g', 
this deſired Marriage, the Thread of the King's Life Deazh. 
was ſpun out before; for upon the 27th of March, 
Ann. 1625, he died at Theoba/ds, in the 58th Year of þ 
his Age, having reigned twenty two Years compleat. | 
Having had an Ague, the Duke of Backingham did, 
. Monday the 2ſt. before, when in the Judgment 
of the Phyficians the Ague was in its Declination, ap- 
ply Plaiſters to the Wriſts and Belly of the King, 
and alſo did deliver ſeveral Quantities of Drink ts 
the King, tho' ſome of the King's Phyſicians did diſ- 
allow thereof, and refuſed to meddle further 1 | 

8s tne 
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4. D. 1624 the King, until the faid Plaiſters were removed; 
IS and that the King found himſelf worſe hereupon, 


| 
| ( 
and that Droughts, Raving, Fainting, and an in- ri 
termitting Pulſe, followed hereupon ; and that the pi 
Drink was twice given by the Duke's own Hands, [ 
and a third Time refuſed ; and the Phyficians, to com- Ee 
fort him, telling him, that this ſecond Impairment V 
was from Cold taken, or ſome other Cauſe ; No, 10, V 
ſaid the King, it is that which T had from Bucking- h 
ham. I confeſs, this was but a Charge upon the 
Duke, upon the Impeachtnent of the Commons, 
as you may read in Ruſhworth, fol. 355» 356, yet 
it was next to poſitive Proof; for King Charles, 
rather than this Charge ſhould' come to an II- 
fue, diffolved ;the Parliament, which was a Failure 
of Juſtice, tho' the Commons had voted him four 
Subſidies, and four Fifteenths, before it was paſſed 
into an Act. = 8 


The Character of Ring James. 


E was the firſt of that Name King of England, 

and the firſt King of the whole Iſle of Britain, 
and the firſt King, ſince Henry the firſt, that was 
born out of the Allegiance to the King of England. 
and was the firſt, (at leaſt fince Rich. 2.) that affe 
Red and endeavoured to introduce an Arbitrary Power 


in England, foreign to the Laws and Conſtitutions of [ 
it; and in all his Reign was more governed by Flat An. 
terers and Favourites, than by the Advice of his kir 
Parliament, or a wiſe Council. N = Ma 
His Flatterers and Favourites ſeldom ſpake of z be 
him but under the Appellation of Meſt Sacred, rare- Ane 
Iy I think or never before uſed to any of the Kings E 
of England; and of the Solomon of the Age, though ma 
never were two Kings more unlike, unleſs it were B 


in their Sons, Charles and Rebobgam; for Solomon di- 
ed the richeſt of all the Kings of the World, King bers 
James the pooreſt; Solomon was inſpired above all 
other Kings with Wiſdom, and his Proverds Divine Pla: 

Sentences, for Improvement of Vertue and Mors- 
lity; whereas this King's Learning, wherein he 155 

. 5 1 is 
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his Flatterers ſo much boaſted, was a Scandal to his 4. . 


5 Crown; for all his Writings againſt Bellarmine and pe 
Me ron, of the Papal Power of King-Killing and King-De- 
he poſing, were only Brawls and Contentions, and no 
ls, Learning on one fide or the other: A Power diſclaim- 
Ray ed by our Saviour, when the Devil would have gi- 
nt ven him it; and denied any ſuch Power in this 
* World; even when the Jews were ready to crucify 
g him, John 18. 36. | | | 

be And as there were no Reaſons for theſe Brawls, 
ns, ſo was the End of them, Arrogance on the Popiſh 
er Fart, to impoſe a foreign Power or Juriſdiction up- 
le, on the King and Kingdom, and as fooliſh on the 
17. King's Part, it being exploded by the Nation, and 
re under the ſevereſt Penalty, the aiferting ſuch a 
_ Power prohibited; and how could the King by 
ed his Writings further ſecure himſelf and the Nation 


againſt it! | | 
But it ſeems the King was in this more zealous for 
himſelf and the Preſervation of his Inherent Birtb- 
right to the Crown of England, than for the Honour 
of God and our Saviour, againſt the Pope's Ufurpa- 


1d, tions other ways; for in his Speech at the Opening 

in, the firſt Parliament of his Reign, he calls the Church 

728 of Rome a true Church, and our Mother Charch, and if 

1d, they would lay aſide their King-killing and King-de- 

Fe- poſing Doctrine, and ſome Niceties, (but names 

ver them not) he was content to meet them mid-way. 

of Does not the Pope exalt himſelf above God, and is 

at- Antichriſt, in forbidding the Laity the Cup in the parta- a 


king the Sacrament of Chriſt's laſt Supper? If any 
Man makes a _ of it, I'll demonſtrate it by 
better Syllogiſm, than can be made up of Ariſtotle's 
Analyticks. | £294 
For whoſoever ſhall forbid what another com- 


gh mands, exalts himſelf above that other. — 4 

ere But the Pope forbids the Drink ing of the Cup at 
di- he Sacrament to the Laity, who are Chriſt's Mem- 
ns bers as well as the Prieſts. l 
all And our Saviour commands the Cup with an Em- 


phaſis, Drink ye All of * pt 
"> There» 
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Wy a viour, and is Antichriſt, which was to be demonſirz. 
£ ted ; and this Mutilation makes this the Pope's, and 
not a Sacrament of our Saviour's Inſtitution. | 
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By the ſame Reaſon, I ſay, the Pope exalts him- 

ſelf _ God, in forbidding Marriage to the 

Prieſts. | „ | 

For Marriage is an Inſtitution of God in Paradiſe, . 

Gen. 2. and commanded by God, Gen. 9. 1. and the 

Pope forbids the Marriage of Prieſts ; which St. Paul t 

Mays is the Doctrine of Devils; and it's worthy Ob- p 

ſervation, that the Pope makes Marriage to be a 5 

Sacrament, yet denies it to Prieſts ; and our Savi- 8 

our commands the Cup in the Sacrament of his laſt 

Supper to be drunk by all, yet this is denied the th 

Laity, and only allowed to Prieſts. 

I ſay Pope Julius the ſecond in diſpenſing with * 

Henry the eighth to marry his Brother Arthur's Wife, 1 
exalted himſelf above God. 2 a 

For whoſoever ſhall diſpenſe with, or allow what ka 

another forbids, /exalts himſelf above that other. | 

| But Julius diſpenſed with Henry's Marriage of his bs 

| _* Brother's Wife. 2 ta 

| And . God forbids the Marriage of a Man's Bro- 

ther's Wife, Lev. 18. 1. 

Therefore Julius exalted himſelf above God, which 

was to be demonſtrated. | 3 

It's true, I do not find the Marriage of a Mans 

Sifter's Daughter particularly forbidden by the Levi- 

tical Law; yet by the 17th Verſe it is by inference 

forbidden, and is abhorrent to Nature: So that when 

Cambyſes asked the Magi, if it were not lawful to mar- 

ry his Siſter's Daughter, they told him it was not; 

”m like Flatterers, they told him he might do what 

he pleaſed; and Platina (I think it is in the Life of 

Pope Boniface the fifth, or Honorius) exclaims againſt 

the Emperor Heraclius his marrying his Siſter's Daugh- 

ter, as an Impiety ſcarce ever heard of: yet three 

| | Popes ſucceſſively diſpenſed with Philip the ſecond, 

4 7 Philip the third, and Philip the fourth, Kings of 

| | | | Spain, 
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1 Spain, marrying with their own Nieces, viz. their 

a Siſter's Daughters. | | 

d It were needleſs to enumerate the Doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, how diſhonourable they areto 
God, and his ſacred Laws. I'll give Inftances only 
in two: 1. Their Invocation of Saints after Death, 
many of which are of their own making, thereb 


4 attributing to them a concurring Power with God, 
e in his Omniſcience, which is a robbing God of his 
| Honour; and if Saints after Death be not Omniſci- 
Gy ent, it were in vain to pray to them. | 

le The other is diſpenting with Mens Promiſes and 
4 their own, tho' they have bound themſelves to the 


Performance of them by an Oath ; ere the Popes | 
render themſelves Enemies of Mankind, and Hu- 
mane Society; for theſe are founded in Truth, and 
| Mens mutual Performance of their Promiſes. That 
| this for ſeveral Hundreds of Years hath been practi- 
ſed by the Popes upon thoſe Princes and Subjects, 
whom they pleaſe to call Heretichs, (when the Popes 
are greater) is well known to thoſe converſant in 
their Hiſtories: I'll give but one Inſtance of the Li- 
berty the Popes take to themſelves herein. 

Upon the Death of Pope Marcellus the ſecond, Any. 
1555, the Cardinals in the Conclave, before they 
proceed to the Election of another Pope, mutually 
ſwore, That whoſoever ſhould be choſen, ſhould 
call a Synod in fix Years, and not make more than 
four Cardinals in two Years after the Election, and 
Paul the fourth was choſen. See the Council of Trent, 

nno 1555. | | 
Some {mall Time after this Election, Paul entred 


Ke the Conclave, to declare his Intentions of a Promoti- 
en on of Cardinals; and the Cardinal of St. James's preſ- 
at- led to him, and put him in Mind of his Oath before 
t; is Election; but the Pope thruſt the Cardinal back, 


ind told him, Tha was to bind the Pope's Autłority; 
bat it is an Article of Faith, that the Pope cannot be 
eund, much leſs bind himſelf ; that to ſay otherwiſe was 
ranifeſt Hereſy, from which ke did abſolve thoſe who ſpake 
r, becauſe he thought they did not ſpeak obſtinately ; but if 
=” od ſay the ſame again, he would give Order the 
quiſition ſhould proceed. * this being 3 

| * the 
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after Confecration, is Chriſt's organical Body and 
and his Inherent Birtb-right alone. 


foreign and domeſtick Affairs of his Kingdom; 


of the Crown amongſt Flatterers and Favourites, 


but notwithſtanding the Treaty with the Dutch for 
Licence to fiſh upon the Coaſts of England and Set 


tors of Chriſtendom. A Prince fearful of all his Ene 
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ſince retracted by him, or any other Pope. - Theſe 
are the Herefies in the Church of Rome, for which 
Men muſt be ſlaughtered and burnt, and for not be. 
lieving them againſt the Evidence of a Man's Senſes 
to the contrary, and m__ the Nature of a Sacra. 
ment, That the Bread and Wine in the Sacrament, 


Blood : This is that true and Mother-Church which 
the King would meet mid-way, if it would let hin 


This is that Prince, who to proſecute theſe Brawls 
and to wallow in ſenſual Pleaſures, neglected the 


only Great in making himſelf little, and not beloved 
at Home, and contemptible and diſhonoured Abroad, 
A Prince who ſquandred away the ſacred Patrimonf 


thereby becoming not able to maintain the Honour 
of the Nation Abroad; and neglecting the Encreaſe 
and Repair of his Navy-Royal, not only rendred the 
Nation in an unſettled and dangerous Peace at Home, 


land, ſuffered them with Men of War to guard their 
Fiſheries, and to do it whether he would or not. 4 
Prince, that by his diſſolute Life, and prophane 
Converſation, debauched and effeminated the Genin 
of the Engl/ih Nation, whereby it became more ſcan: 
dalized for Swearing and Drinking, than in any Age 
before. A Prince that broke all the Meaſures by 


which Hen. 8. and Queen Elizabeth were the Arbitts 


mies Abroad, while he was only great by exerciſing 
a Tyrannical Arbitrary Power over his Parliament 
and Subjects, who could only have made him grei 
Abroad, and honoured at Home; whereby he becant 
little beloved at Home, and ſuffered the Dutch tort 
deem their Cautionary Towns upon their Ow! 
Terms, and to diſpoſſeſs the Enoliſh at Amboynh 
and their other Factories in the Eaſt-Indies and Aſriu 
He only flood fill, looking on, while the French if 
on the Matter, ſuppreſs'd the Reformed in * 4 0 

| ſiuffere 
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ſuffered Ferdinand the ſecond to over- run, and near 4, Neg. 23. 
ſubdue the Protęſtant Princes in Germany, as well as 
his own Son- in- Law: And tho' he were the ſixth of 
that Name, King of Scotland, from John, alias Robert 
Stuart, the Son of Robert Stuart, by his Paramour 
Elizabeth Moor; yet if Sir James Melvil ſays true, that 
Cardinal Bethoun poiſoned James the fifth, he was the 
firſt of that Name who died a natural Death, if he 
did ſo; for James the firſt was murdered by his Un- 
cle the Earl of Atho/, his Grandfather's legitimate 
Son, in his Queen's Arms, with eight and twenty 
Wounds, the Queen receiving two to defend him, 
in the Year 1436. 13 

James II. was kill'd by the breaking of a Piece of 37 


Cannon, while he beſieged the Caſtle of Roxburgh, — of 
the zd of Auguſt 1460. ä the Scotch 
James III. having his Army routed by an Army X;,gs, 

headed by his Son James, was killed at Bannoch-Burn, 
by the Lord Gray, and Robert Sterling of Ker, after 
Sir Andrew Brothick, a- Prieſt, had ſhriven him. This 
was in 1488. | i 
James IV. was killed the gth of December 1514, 
at Houdenfield, by the Eng commanded by the 
Earl of Surrey, and his Body never found; and if 
James V. was poiſoned, then none of theſe James's died 
a natural Death, neither did _ James's Mother, 
being put to Death, Ann. 1587, for conſpiring the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, . . 
Alfter the Diſſolution of the Spaniſh Match, the 
King as greedily proſecuted the French; and tho he 
lived not to ſee it ſettled, yet he ſaw the Army 
raiſed under Count Mansfield, for the Recovery of 
the Palatinate, ruined by truſting to the French Faith 
in this very Treaty. When he died, he not only 
left an empty Exchequer, but a vaſt Debt upon the 
Crown, yet was engaged ina foreign War; and the 
Monies given by the Parliament for carrying it on, 
were ſquandred away in carrying on the French 
Treaty, and the Nation imbroiled in inteſtine Feuds 
and Diſorders. 5 
At his Death he left a Son and Heir, and one 
Daughter: Before he died he ſaw his Son over- 
ruled by his Favourite, againſt his determinate Will 
5 N z and 
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tereſt ; which was a great Mortification to him, and 
which he often complained of, but had not Courage 
to redreſs; and ſo itrongly was this Favourite pol. 
ſeſſed of his Power over his Son, in the King's Life, 


that the Prince little regarded his Father's Precepts, 


or the Counſels of any elſe, after his Death ; where. 


by he encreaſed the Internal Feuds, Jealouſies and 


Diſcords of the Nation, which ended in a ſad Cata- 


ſtropbe, both of the Favourite and the King. 


At the King's Death, his Daughter, with her 
Husband, and her many Children, were driven in- 
to Exile and Poverty in the Dominion of the Dutch 
States, where they were more relieved by the States, 
the Prince of Orange, and ſome Biſhops and Noble- 
men of England, than by either of the Kings, Fa- 
ther, or Son. ES 
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Ox THE 
Court and State of ENGLAND, 
During the Reign of 5 
K. CHARLES I. Sc. 


BOO K II. 


PID 


YU Aain A : © 
This Reign detected to the Diſſolution 
of the Parliament, Tertio Car. 


Kette F118 was a fi Reign: As this 4 Ber 
Pd 4.4 4,4 | as a ſtrange Reign: A. Reg. 1. 
* 98882 King's Father's Reign was introduced VS, 
28 T Z with a horrible Plague, ſo was this 
ec with a greater, and ſuch as no Records 
92:99 chch of any Times before mention the like : 
The firſt fifteen Years of his Reign were perfectly 
French, and ſuch as never before were ſeen, or heard 
of in the Engliſb Nation: this brought on a miſerable 

— 4 War 
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4. D. 1 65 War in all the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
uud Ireland, and Deſtruction upon the King, when a; 


State of 


it was not in the Power of thoſe which firſt raiſed 
the War againſt him to ſave his Life, which they 
would have done. Nani, in the fixth Book of the 
Hiſtory of Venice, An. 1625. F. 221. obſerves, That 


after the Marriage of King Charles with the Daughter 
of France, the Intereſt of State, or rather the Paſſion 


of Favourites, converted the Bonds of Affection in. 
to Cauſes of Hatred: Europe in thoſe times reckond 


it amidit its unhappy Deſtiny, that the Government 


of it fell upon three young Kings, yet in the Flower 


of their Age, Princes of great Power, deſirous of 
Glory, and in Intereſt contrary; but in this alone 
by Genius agreeing, that they committed the Bur- 
den of Affairs to the Will of their Miniſters : for 
with equal Independency, Frauce was governed, by 
Richlieu, Spain 4 Olivares, and Great Britain by Bu: 
ingham, confounding Affe ctions with Intereſt, as well 


Publick as-private. Betwixt the Cardinal and Buck 


ingbam 8 Ani moſities diſcovered themſelves, for 
Cauſes ſo much more unadviſed, as they were more 
hard to be known- | 


When King James died, the Nation was rent into 


the Nation four Parties, viz. The Prerogative, which exalted the 


at King 
_ James's 
Teath, 


King's divided Will from the Laws and Conſtitu- 
tions, above his Royal and Legal Will: The County, 
or Legal Party, which ſtood for the Legal Eflabliſh- 
ment of Church and State; and the Puritan, and 
Popiſh Parties. After the Treaties of Marriage be. 
tween the Prince and the Daughters of Spain and 
France, the Popiſh and Prerogative Parties joined for cat: 
rying an the Court-Deſigns; and were oppoſed by the 
Country and Puritan Parties: and as the Prerogative 
and Popiſh Factions grew more inſolent, {o the 
Puritan Party gathered Strength and Reputation 
among the Vulgar or. ordinary People, iniomuch, 
that in Number they became more than all the other 


three. We ſhall take a better View of this Reign, 


if we look a little back into the former. 


After the Treaty of the Match with Spain was 


broken off, King James was perplex'd what to do, 
he had neither Money nor Courage to W 
Bk, ) „ for 


4 
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for the Recovery of the Palatinate; and the Wounds A. Reg. r. 
which he had given the laſt Parliament, by impri- “- 
ſoning their Members for advifing him to make | 
War or the Recovery of the Palatinate, were yet 

freſh and bleeding; and yet Buckingham, whom he 

durſt not offend, not content to Grisfy his Spite 

againſt Ofpvares, by breaking off the Match, was, 
notwithitanding all Difficulties, nay Impoſſibility 

of Succeſs, {till puſhing on the King to declare War 

againſt the King of Spain. | 

The King thereupon referred this Buſineſs to my 

Lord Keeper Williams, my Lord Treaſurer Cranfie/d, 

the Duke of Richmond, Marqueſs Hamilton, the Earl 

of Arundel, the Lord Carew, and the Lord Belfaſt ; who 

all agreed, that they could not ſay that the King of 

Spain had done the part of a Friend in the Recovery 

of the Palatinate, as he had profeſſed; nor could 

find that he had acted the Part of an Enemy de- 
claredly, as the Duke objected: and indeed my 
Lord Keeper's Reaſons againit the War governed all 

the reſt, that ſaw no Expediency for War upon the 

Grounds communicated by Puckingham. And *twas 

more obſervable, that during the whole Treaty, 

while Buckingham- was in Sain, the Buſineſs of the 
Palatinate was never mentioned; and now he is 

come out of it, it muſt be the Cauſe of a War with 

the King of Spain. The Keeper's Reaſons were, 

Upon whom ſhall we fall? Either upon the Emperor, or 

King of Spain: the Emperor had in a ſort offered the 

King bis Son-in-law's Country again for Payment of a great 

dem of Money, in recampence of DisFurſments : bus where 

was the Money to be had? yet it might be cheaper bourlt 

than conquered before a War was ended. For the King of 

Spain, he ſaw no Cauſe to aſſault him with Arms: He had 

beld us indeed in a long Treaty to our Loſs, but be 

held nothing from us; and was more likely to continue the 

State of Things in a State of Poſſibility of Accommodation, 

becauſe he diſliked the Duke of Bavaria's Ambition, and 
Fad rather flop the Enlargement of bs Territories. 13 

The King embraced this Advice; nor did he ſlay 

here, but ſpake hardly of Buckingham, who would 
have put him upon making War upon the King of 
Sein; and the King's Cenſure upon him was ſo 


0 
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I lence. | — 
This Reſolution of the Council was ſo little to 
the Duke's Satisfaction, that it made the Duke riſe 
up, and chafe againſt them from Room to Room, 
as a Hen that had loſt her Brood, and clucks up and 
down when ſhe has none to follow her: Nor did the 
Duke ſtop here, but notwithſtanding the Kerce An- 
ger of the King, and his not anſwering one of the 
Keeper's Reaſons, he appealed from the Judgment 
of the Council to the Parliament: Sure he durſt not 
have done this, if he had not been ſure of the Prince to | 
{ſecond him againſt the Opinion and Anger of his Father. 
This was the third inexpiable Crime the Keeper | 
had committed againſt the Duke: the firſt was his 
Advice to the Duke when he was in Spain, to hold 
a good Correſpondence with Briſtol and Olivares; but 
finding the contrary, by a Letter to the Duke of 
the 28th of June, and another of the 224 of July, 
where he in gentle manner informed the Duke, as 
from the King himſelf, how zealous the King was, 
not only of fair Terms between the Duke and Earl, 
but of a nearer Alliance. This was ſuch a piece of 
Impudence in the Keeper, that it removed the 
Duke's Aﬀections from him for ever ; nor could this 
State Miniſter contain his Diſpleaſure, but wrote to 
my Lord Mandevile, that the firſt Action he would 
imbark himſelf in, when he came home, ſhould be 
to remove the Keeper out of his Place. The next 
Crime of the Keeper, was, 'The Duke was afraid of 
his Wit. = | 
However, this Counſel took ſuch Effect with King 
James, and he was ſo ſatisfied, that he had no colour 
of Title to make War againſt the King of Spain, that 
when the Parliament after gave him three Subſidies, 
and three Fifteenths, for the Recovery of the Palati- 
nate; and when he had raiſed an Army of 10000 Foot 
and 2000 Horſe to be commanded by Count Mansfield, 
the King not only made it a Condition, that Mans 
field, with the Army, ſhould not commit any Hoſti- 
lity againſt any of the Dominions, which by Right 
appertained to the King of Sþain, or the Infants 
Patcla, Princeſs of the Lew Conntries 5 and in caſe 


he 


= — 
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he did ſo, from that time the King was not longer A. Reg. 1. 


to continue Payment of the Army, but alſo took an & 


Oath of Mansfield to obſerve the Conditions. So 
that how powerful ſoever the Duke was over King 
James, yet in none of theſe Particulars could he ob- 
tain his End. 


After*the breaking of the Spaniſh Match, it was 


| obſerved that King James's Temper was quite ſo 


altered, that he forgot his Recreations of Hunting 
and Hawking, and ina Fit of Melancholy, told the 
Farl of Carliſle, that if he had ſent Williams into 
Spain with his Son, he had kept Hearts-eaſe and 
Honour, both which he wanted. 


He then began to look back upon his former Acti- 


ons, in having loſt the Affections of his Subjects; 
and now intangled in the Difficulties which he ſaw 


inevitably r upon him, charged the Prince 


frequently, in the hearing of the Lord Keeper Williams, 
to call Parliaments often, and to continue them, 
tho' their Ra ſhneſs ſometimes did offend him: That 
in his own Experience he never got any Good by 


falling out with them. 
How well King Charles obſerved his Father's Ad- 


vice in any of theſe; nay, how diametrically he 
went contrary, and againit all good Advice given 
him in the very firſt Year of his Reign, will ſoon ap- 
ear, and the miſerable Effects which followed. 
I have heard my Father (tho' not a Courtier, yet 


acquainted with many Courtiers) ſay, That they would 


oft pray to God that the Prince might be in the right Way 
where he ſet, for if he were in the wrong, be would prove the 
moſt wilful of any King that ever reigned, . 

Tho all muff loop to mighty Buckingham, yet that 
he might ſtand ſurer, who muſt be his only Support 
but Laud, Biſhop of Saint David's ; who from pick- 
ing Quarrels in Lectures at Oxford, and being an In- 
former before, now is become Vice-gerent to Buck- 
incham? A Lift of all the eminent Men for Promotion 


in the Church is given in; thoſe whom Land would 


have premoted were noted (O) for Orthodox, and 
whom he liked not were marked (P) for Puritans : 
theſe two flopt up both the King's Ears from any 
other Doctrines in Church or State, but what was 


infuſed 


1 
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Ar ſhall ſee t bam ſet the King — with * 
Parliament, and yet engage him in a War againſt 
| Sain; and before another goes about, engage the 
King ina nother againit France, to ſatiate his Spi ght and 
Revenge againſt Richlieu, for croſſing him in his 
Luit ; and after 13 Years, Laud ſhall be the Fire. 
brand to ſet all the three Nations in the Flame of 2 

Civil War, as King James had foretold. 
The firſt Enterpriſe which the Duke engaged the 


| King in, was not for the Recovery of the Palatinate, 


=_ as he pretended when he would have engaged King 
James in a War againſt the King of Spain, but to ex- 
reſs his Hatred againſt O/ivarcs; and therefore a 

"leet muſt be rigged up, to make War in Spain, 

even when King James's Corps lay unburied, and at 


ſo unſeaſonable a Time, when the Charges of King 


James's Funeral were ſo faſt approaching, and when 
the Expences of the King's Ambaſſadors, the Earls 
of Carliſle and Holland, ran ſo high at Paris, to outvy 
the French Splendor, for ſolemnizing the Marriage 
between the —_ and the Queen ; and theſe ſo much 
more augmented, by the Duke's Preparations to fetch 
the Queen over, which, when the Duke ſhall cometo 
Pars, muſt outſhine not only the Bravery of the En- 
gliſb Ambaſſadors, but all that Cardinal Richlieu could 
do. | 5 „„ 
From the Unſeaſonableneſs of this Expedition, 
let's fee by what Counſels Buckingham managed this 
defigned Expedition; and herein take Light from a 
Letter which my Lord Cromwell wrote to the Duke. 


— — ä.. __———— —— —ͤQ———— 


| e that of neceſſity ſhortly a Parliament muſt be; which, 
| Letter to hen it comes, ſure it will much diſcentent you. It's uon- 
' Bucking- Aer d at, that ſince the King did give ſuch great Gifts to the 
ham a- Dutcheſs of Chevereux, and thoſe that went, how now a 
bout the ſmall Sum in the Parliament ſhould be called for at ſuch 4 
Expedition I me; and let the Parliament ſit when it will, begin they 
Asgainſt zvill where they ended, They ſay, the Lords of the Council 
Spain. knew nothing of Mansfield's Journey, Mor this Fleet, which 
diſcontents even the beſt ſort, if not all. They ſay, it 4 4 

very great Burden your Grace takes upon you, ſince ae 

| 5 107 
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know any thing but you. It's conceived, that not letting 4. Reg. 1. 
others bear part of the Burden you now bear, it may ruin, 
you, (which Heavens forbid), Much Diſcourſe there # of 
your Loraſhip; here and there, as I paſſed bome and back; 
and nothing is more wonder'd at, than that one grave Man 

5 not known to have your Ear, except my Good qnd Noble 
Lord Conway. All Men /ay, 15 you go not with the 
Fleet, you will ſuffer in it; becauſe if it froſper, it will be 
thought no A of yours; and if it ſucceed ill, it might have 
been better if you had not guided the King, They | ay, your 
Undertakings in this Kingdom will much prejudice your 
Grace; and if God bleſs you not with Goodneſs, to accept 
kindly wbat in Duty and Love T offer, queſtionleſs my Free- 
dom of letting you know the Diſcourſe of the World, may 
prejudice me. But if I muſt loſe your Favour, I bad 
rather loſe it for ſtriving to do you good, in letting you know 

| the Talk, of the wicked World, than for any thing elſe ; ſo 

| much ] heartily deſire your Proſperity, and to ſee you tram- 
ple the ignorant Multirude under foot. All J have ſaid 4 
the Diſcourſe of this World ; and when I am able to judge of 
Actions, I will freely tell your Lordſhip my Mind, which. 
ulen it ſhall not always incline to ſerve you, may all my 
noble Thoughts forſake me. The Succeſs of this Expe- 
dition you will hear ſoon. 19 5 


Thus was the King of Spain requited for all the 
| noble Favours he had ſhewn the King when he 
was in Spain. This was the Return of Bucking- 
bam's Proteſtation to the King of Spain, when they 
arted at the Eſcurial, ['That he would be an ever- 
; laſting Servant to the King of Spain, the Queen, and 
the Infanta, and would do the beſt Offices he could 
for concluding the Buſineſs (the Match between the 
Prince and Infanta) and ſtrengthen the Amity. be- 
. tween the two Kingdoms] to have War made upon 
him, without any Declaration of it by King Charles, 
ſo ſoon as it came in his Power to do it. After Buck- 
ingham became Lord Admiral, the Enghſp Navy lay 
at Road unarm'd, and fit for Ruin. This was before 
the Treaty of the Spaniſh Match; and after the 
breaking of the Spaniſh Match, the Duke not only 
neglected the guarding of the Seas, whereby the 
Trade of the Nation not only decayed, but the Seas 
| became 


— 


Engliſh 
aſſiſt the 
French 
againſt 
the Ro- 
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A. D. 1625 became ignominiouſly infeſted by Pyrates and Ene- 


the French not bein 
thereby Roche! upon all Occaſions was relieved by Sea. 


chellers. 
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mies, to the Loſs of very many of the Merchants 
and Subjects of England. 


Objefion. But this was but an Accuſation, and 


therefore it does not amount to a Proof. 

It ought not to be preſumed, the Commons would 
have charged this upon him without Proof; and J 
fay it is ſtrong Proof upon the Duke, fince the King 
diſſolved the Parliament rather than the Duke ſhould 
come to a Trial upon it. | | 

However, the Navy lay thus neglected, and Seas 


unguarded ; and tho' the French had broken the Trea- 


ty of — with France, by not ſuffering Mays. 
field to land bis Army at Calais, yet the ſupplying 
the French with a Fleet to ſubdue the Rochellers, muſt 
be performed: And to this end, even whilit King 
James lay unburied, great Conſultation between the 


Duke and the Marquis of Efſiat was had, how it might 


be done. The King had no Men of War ready, but 


the Yaunt-Guard ; and the French Neceſſities were ur- 


ent, for all this while Sobiex rode triumphant at Sea, 
able to encounter him ; and 


However, the French muſt be gratified : The Duke 
therefore, by his Power of Lord Admiral, beſides 
the Vaunt-Guard, preſſed Seven Ships, of the Mer- 
chants of England, into the King's Service; viz. The 
Great Neptune, whereof Sir Ferdinando Gorge was 
Captain; the Induſtry, 450 Tuns, * James 
Moyer was Captain; the Pearl, of 540 Tuns, where- 
of Anthony Tench was Captain; the Marigold, of 300 
Tuns, whereof Thomas Davs was Captain; the Loy- 
alty, of 300 Tuns, Jaſper Dare Captain; the Peter and 
John, of zoo Tuns, John Daus Captain; and 57thh, 
the Gift of God, Henry Lewen Captain. 

The Duke, tho' the Navy were unprovided with 
Stores and Ammunition, could find Stores and Ammu- 
nition ſufficient for furniſhing this Fleet ; and upon 
the 8th of May cauſed a Warrant under the Great 
Seal to be ed, to call the Companies aboard 
which had been raiſed for the Fench Service, with 


the firſt Opportunity to go to ſuch 'a Port as the 


French Ambaſſador ſhould direct, and there to expect 
Orders. „„ 


King Charles I. 
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But ſee the Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy of the 4. Reg. I. 


employed againſt the Rochellers, but againit Genoua, 
and that Vice-Admiral Pennington jhould not take 
in any more French intoany of the Ships of this Fleet, 
than the Engliſb could maiter. But when the Fleet 


arrived at Diep, the Duke of Momerancy, Admiral of 


France, would have put 200 Men into the Induſtry, 
and offered the like to every one of the other Ships, 
telling them, they were to fight againſt the City and 


| Inhabitants of Roche; with a Proffer of Chains of 


Goid, and other Rewards, to all thoſe Captains, 
Maiters, and Owners, which ſhould go in this Ser- 
vice; whica they all, with one Conſent rejected, 
and ſubſcribed their Names to a Petition to Penning- 


ton againſt it; ſo Pennington, with the whole Fleet, 
returned into the Douns, and from the Douns Penning- 


Yon wrote a Letter to the Duke, by one Ingram, who 
ſaw the Duke read it, together with the laſt Petition, 


and by Ingram, Pennington became a Suitor to the 


Duke to be diſcharged of this Employment. 

This put the Duke and French Agents to their 
Trumps, and tho? all theſe Tranſactions were con- 
cealed from the King and Council, yet the Prote- 
ſtants in France had got Knowledge of the Deſign, 


and the Duke of Rohan, and Proteſtants of France, > 


by Monſieur de la Touche, ſolicited the King a- 


gainſt it, and had: good Words and Hopes: But 


Buckingham told de la Touche, the King his Maſter was 


obliged, and ſo the Ships muſt and ſhould go. But 
there was another Obſtacle to be removed. The 
Duke had impreſt and hired the ſeven Merchants 


Ships upon the King of England's Account, and for 


Ihis Service, and ſo they could not be paſſed into the 
French Hands, without a new Agreement with the 
Owners : Hereupon his Grace was pleaſed to take a 


ourney to Rocheſter, to ſettle the Agreement, which 


muſt be as the French Ambaſſadors would, whether 
the Owners of the Ships would or not. I will be 
particular herein, not only to ſhew what a Miniſter 
of State Buckingham was, or what Reliance there was 


pon his Word or Honour, but more eſpecially, for 


that 
oy: 


Duke and French Ambaſſador d'Efjiat ; for all this wy 
while they gave out, that this Fleet ſhould not be 
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that the Ruin not only of the whole Intereſt of the 


Reformed of France was a Conſequence of this Action, 
wherein the Mercenary Dutch State conſpired alſo 
with the Duke ;. but it was the Foundation upon 
which the French Naval Grandeur was built, as well 


to the Terror of Chriſtendom, as of England at this 


very Day. 

My Lord Conway was the Duke's Nanny, and tho 
principal Miniſter of State by the Duke's, Promotion, 
made the Office to bend which way ſoever the Duke 
nodded : Conway directed a Letter upon the toth of 
July 1625, as from the King; to Viee-Admiral Pen- 
ningtin; whereby he took upon him to expreſs and 
fignify to him, that his Maſter had left the Com- 
mand of the Ships to the French King, and that Pen- 
nington ſhould receive into them ſo many Men as 


the French pleaſed, for the time contracted for (viz, 


fix Months, but not to exceeed eighteen) and re- 


commended his Letter ſhould be his ſufficient War- 


rant, This was delivered by one Parker to Penning- 
ton in the Downs; and the Englib Merchants had 


conſtituted one James Moyer and Anthony Touchin to 


treat with the French Ambaſſadors (which were the 
Duke of Chevereux, Monſieur Vollocleer, and the Mar- 
queſs of Eſſiat); and at Rocheſter, the Duke ſent 
back a Letter to Moyer and Touchin, to come and 
treat with the French Ambaſſadors, to ſettle Buſi- 
neſs about the Delivery up of their Ships and 
Freights, into the Power of the French King, and fo 
the Propoſals made to Moyer and Towuchin, were 


thele : 


1. That the Enz/jſþ Captains, and their Compz. 


nies, ſhould Conſent and Promiſe to ſerve the 
French King againſt all, none excepted but the King 


of Great Britain, in Conformity to the Contract for- 


merly paſſed between D'Effiat and them. 2. That 
they ſhould conſent and agree, in confideration of 
the Aſſurance given them by the Ambaſſadors, to 
the Articles of the 25th of March before, (which 
you may read in Raſsworth, fol. 328.) whereby the 


French King ſhould be Maſter of the ſaid Ships by 
indifferent Inventory, and that they, _— 


ould 
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ſhould be warranted againſt all Hazards and Sea- 4 
fights; and if they miſcarried; then the Value of wy 


them to be paid by the French King, who would 
alſo confirm this new Propoſition within fifteen Days 
after the Ships ſhould be delivered to his Uſe, by 
good Caution in London. 3. That if the French 
King would take any Men out of the Ships, he 


might; but without any Diminution to the Fraight; 
for or in reſpect thereof. | 


To theſe; Moyer, in the bebalf of the Merchants, 
anſwered, 1: That their Ships ſhould not go to 
ſerve againſt Rochel. © 2. That they would not ſend 
their Ships without good Warrants. 3. Nor with- 
out ſufficient Security, to their liking; for the Pay- 
ment of their Freight, and Rendition of their Ships, 
or the Value thereof: for the Ambaſladors Security 


| was by then taken not to be ſufficient, and they pro- 
teſted againſt it, and utterly refuſed the — . 
Inſtriment. Hereupon Sir John Epſtey and Sir Tho. 


Dove diſſwaded the Duke from this Enterprize, tel- 


ling him, he could not juſtify nor anſwer the Deli- 


very of the Ships. 
However, Buckingham's DiQtatorſhip would hot ad- 
mit of Juſtice or Reaſon, but he commanded: Moyer, 


| and the reſt; that they ſhould obey Conway's Letter, 


and return to Dieb, to ſerve the French, and that ſo 


was the King's Pleaſure, (tho' the King told the 


Duke of Rohan's Agent; de la Touche, otherwiſe); 
yet privately, at the ſame time, the Duke told 
them, that the Security offered by the Ambaſladbrs 
was ſufficient, and that tho' they went to Diep, they 
might, and then ſhould keep their Ships in their 
own Power till they had made their own Condi- 
tions. . . 
Hereupon, the Ainbaſſadors, the Duke of Cheve- 


rar and Vollocleer conſtituted D Effiar their Deputy; 


td treat with the Merchants at Dio for the Delivery 
of their Ships into the French Power; but with him 


the Duke ſent Mr. Edward. Nicholas, his Secretary, | 


with Inſtructions, by word of Mouth, to execute the 


King's Pleaſure by my Lord Conway's Letter, for 


putting the Merthatits Ships into the Frech Power; 
0 Apen 
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4.625 upon the Conditions peraffetted at Rochyſter by the, 
three French Ambaſſadors. But the Captains of the 


wa 


| 
* Ships refuſed to fubmit to the Conditions, tho : 
v 


Nicholas, in the King's Name, from Day to Day 
threatned them, and vehemently preſſed them to 
deliver up their Ships upon the former Propoki- 8 
tions. , ] | Fj 

Hereupon D'Eſſiat entred into a new Treaty with l 
the Merchants, and like a French Merchant, got Let. 


5 ters to be ſent into England, that the Peace was con- ni 
+ cluded with thoſe of = Religion in France, and that ? 
within fourteen Days the War ſhould break out in 4 

Italy, with a Deſign upon Genoua, a matter of great 0 


Importance againit the Spaniard. Hereupon, the 
Duke procured the King to write a Letter to Pe. 
uington, dated July 28. to this effect: | 


\ 
b 
10 "J1S Majeſty did thereby charge and command Captain 
— 4 H Pennington, is he, to put bis Hind? - 
Penning- former Command in Execution, for conſigning the Vaunt- h 
ton. Guard into the Hands of the Marqueſs D'Effiat for th Fa 
French, with all ber Furniture, aſſuring ber Officers, bis 0 
Majeſty would provide for their Indemnity: And to 1. 


j +4 |  quire the other ſeven Ships, in bis Majeſty's Name, to put 1 
| | mſelves into the Service of the French King, according u 


to the —_ bis Majeſty bad made to him: And in caſe 

e Backwafaneſs or Refuſal, commanding bim to uſe all for- 
cible means to compel them, even to ſinking ; with a Cham 
not to fail; and this Letter to be by Warrant. 


This Letter being delivered to Pennington in the 
beginning of Auguſt, he went back out of the Down; 
carrying the ſame with him, and certain Inſtructions 

= in Writing from the Duke to Nicholas : And about the 
= | time Pennington returned to Diop, Nicholas threatned 
= the Captains of the Ships, and told them, it was as 

| B | much as their Lives were worth, if they deliver d 
| not up their Ships to the French; whereupon, ſome 
of them would have come away, and left their 

Ships, and fled into Holland. Pennington coming to 

Dicp, delivered the Van Guard abſolutely into the 
= French Power, and acquainted the reſt of the Cop 
j'| tains with the King's Command, which they all 


refu 
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refuſed to obey, unleſs they might W q | 
8 the Delivery of their Ships, or Sede 


Action them. 8 


Hereupon Pennington went on Shore, and ſpoke 


with 'D'Effiar, and upon his Return told the Cap- 
tains, they tiiuſt rely upon the Security peraffetted 
in England; whereupon the Captains weighed An- 
chor, and prepared ro be, gone; upon which Cap- 
tain Pennington ſhot at them, and forced them all to 
come to an Anchor again, except the brave Sir Ferai- 
nando Gorge in the Neptune, more brave in running 
away from this abominable Action, than charging in- 
to the midſt of an Enemy.., , _ „„ 
When the Captains camè a-ſhore, they ſpoke with 
Nicholas, who enforced them to come to a new Agree- 
ment, and to deliver up their Ships to. the French, 
but not one of them would take tie French Pay in 
the Expedition, but one Gunner, who was at his 
Return Lin in charging of a Cannon ; and Nicholas 
hada Diamond Ring, nd 2 Hat-band ſet, with Dia- 
mond Sparks, given him by the French Ambaſſador, 
for his Pains taken in this noble Employment. 


This was the ſecond noble Deſign of this grand 


Miniſter of State Buckingham, whilſt King James lay 
unburied: we will now proceed to the third; where- 
in you'll fee how well Richlieu requited Buckingham's 
Service, in accommodating the French with a Fleet to 
ſubdue the Rocheller aa. 
+ Tho' the Duke did not perſonally manage the 
Treaty of the French Marriage at Pars, yet none but 
be, now the Treary was conſummate, and ſo firmly. 
performed on the Eugliſb part, muſt fetch the Queen 
over; and when all the mighty Preparations for the 
Magnificence of this mighty Duke were compleated, 


away he hies to Pars, where he arrived the 24th of 


May, and there he ſtaid the full term of ſeven Days, 


wherein he performed more wonderful Exploits, 


than he had done in ſo many Months before at Madrid: 


And theſe we will take from Nani's own Words. 


eg - 


LP * os {1-35 Backs = 
Buckingham being in France to carry back, Charles jam, © 


Bride, it ſeemed, that in the free Converſations of that Conduct 


Court, be had taken the Boldneſs to diſcover ſomething of when in 
f Ss | | i France. 
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H. D. 162 5 bis Inclination to the Queen, whilſt the Cardinal was in. 
Hamed with the ſame Paſſion, or rather feigned to be 1 
>” with Averſion in ber, who with Virtue equal to the Noble a 
neſs of Blood, equally deſpiſed the Vanity of the one, and I 
abhorred the Artifices of the other : (I think Nani herein B 

was miſtaken, as will ſoon appear.) Whereupon the h. 
Faftions ariſing among the Ladies of the Court were not W 

-ſo ſecret, but the King was obliged to make a Noiſe, and ba tk 

niſb ſome, but the Contention between the two Favourite 9 

was for Power, and Richlieu, who by reaſon of the Fa th 

wour of the King in bis own Kingdom prevailed in Autlo- T 

rity, procured Buckingham many Mortifications and Dif- Va 

geſts : The other was no ſooner arrived at London with the th 

Bride, but to make a ſbew of Power not inferiour, by il 81 

uſing ber, thought to revenge himſelf, The Catholich Religion be 

ſerved for a. Pretext, whilſt the Family brought out «f F 
France, according to Contra of Marriage, praftifed it: Et 
erbence Diſguſis brake forth ro ſuch a Degree, that the 

Minds of the Spouſes being alienated, and AfeBions bernem 

the Crowns themſelves diſturbed, it looked as i Diſcord hal 

been the Bride-maid at that Wedding, You'll hear more 

of this hereafter. 8 = 


It's obſervable, when Humour, not Counſel, go 
verns Actions, how oo into the contrary Ex- 
treams. King James, in Confidence of being ſup- 

lied of all his Wants by the Saniſb Match, in great 
Diſpleaſure broke up the Parbament in the 18th 
Year of his Reign, and impriſoned many -of the 

* "Members, for preſuming to adviſe him againſt it. 
This King expected the Parliament ſhould make 
good all the Duke's Extravagancies, for the Tale he 
told in Parliament, for breaking off the Spaniſ 
Match: And fo confidently was he poſſeſs'd that 
that Parliament continued in the fame Mood, that! 
have heard one of Sir Edward Coke's Sons ſay, that 
tho' when King Charles came to the Crown, Sir Ed. 
ward would have waited upon him in Teſtimony of 
his Duty and Service, the King would not admit him 
into his Preſence, yet ſent to know of. him, 


— — — — — — 


whether he might continue this Parliament, not. Ju 
withſtanding the King's Death; which Sir Edward — 


ſaid could not be, for that upon the King's Death 


the 


* - 


King Charles I. 
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the Difſolution followed: yet upon the Election not 4 Res. x 
ten of the old ſurviving Members but were choſen — | 


again. This Parliament met upon the 18th of June 
1625. where the King laid open to them, that the 
Buſineſs he called them for, was, that whereas they 
had adviſed him to break off the two Treaties, 
which were for the $ani/b Match, and Recovery of 
the Palatinate, and that his Father being thereby en- 

ged in a War for the Recovery of the Palatinate, 
they would now aſſiſt him in the carrying of it on. 
The Commons, before they enter'd upon Grie- 
vances, Sir Edward Coke moving it, to. ingratiate 
themſelves with the King, voted him two entire 
Subſidies; and the laſt Parliament, but the Summer 
before, gave his Father three Subfidies and three 
Fifteenths, which were more thanever any Parliament 


granted the King in threefold the time before. But 


that we may better look forward, look a little 
back. | | 
King James upon the Breach of the Saniſo Match, 
put forth a Proclamation for putting the Laws in Ex- 
ecution againſt Popiſo Recuſants; but upon the firſt of 
May, King Charles ſent a Warrant tomy Lord Keeper 
Williams to ſuſpend them. / 


Charles Rex, | _ | 
Nb. Reverend, and Right Truſty, &c. Whereas we 


have been moved, in Contemplation of our Mapriage 


with the Lady Mary, Sifter of Our dear Brother, the Moſt 


_ Chriſtian King, to grant to Our Subjeffs, Roman Catho- 


licks, a Ceſſation of all and ſmgular Pains and Penalties, 
as well Corporal as Pecuniary, whereynto they be  ſubjeft, 
or any ways may be liable by any Laws, Statutes, Ordi- 
nances, ar any thing whatſoever, or for or by reaſon. of 
their Recuſancy or Religion, in every Matter or thing con. 
cerning the ſame : Our Will and Pleaſure u, and we do by 
theſe Preſents authorize and require you ypon the Receipt 
bereof, That immediately you de giveWarrants, Orders and 
Directions, as well unto all our Commiſſioners, Judges, and 


Juſtices of the Peace, as alſo unto all other our Officers and 


Miniſters, as well Spiritual as. Temporal, reſpeflively to 
woos it may appertain, that they, and every of them da 
. feorbear 


„ 
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62 J farbeur all, and all manner, and cauſe to be forbory all 
EN mavuner of Proceedings againſt our ſaid Subjetts Roman 


Preſentment, IndiFmeut, Convition, Proceſs, Seizure, Di- 
ſtreſs, or Impriſonment, or any other Ways and Means 


whatſoever,” whereby they may be moleſted for the Canſe, 


aforeſaid. ' And further alſo, That for time to come, you 
tale notice of, and ſperdily redreſs all Cauſes and Complaints, 
for or by Reaſon of any thing done contrary to this our 
Mill: and this ſball be unto you, and to all:to'whom you 
ſhall give ſucb Warrant, Order or Direſtion, ſufficient War- 
rant and 8 This is ſo much more remarka- 


ble, that this Warrant was. granted when Buckingham 


was ſe buſy in _— out the Fleetagainft the Rochel- 
lers: Here was a Suſpenſion of the Laws with a Wit- 
neſs, by the King's abſolute Will and Pleaſure, not- 
withſtanding all the Officers by Law were under the 
Obligations of their Oaths to the contrary ; and for 
the Firſt-Fruits of this Warrant the King granted 
u pon the toth of May; a ſpecial Pardon to twenty 
Roman Prieſts, of all Offences committed by them 
inthe Laws: 6 
Can any Man now believe, that the Parliament 
18th Jac; ſhould be ſo jealous, that the Spaniſh Match 
would be a Door to let in a Toleration of Popery, and 
therefore adviſed the King to break off the Marc 
with ꝙain; and yet this Parliament > ſhould be ſo 
urbiznd-' as not to; ſee this put in Execution, at the 
Inſtance of the Fench in this King's Reign; efpecial- 
Iy whenas the Saniards (unlefs in the Reign of 
Queen Elirabetb) were the Engliſe Friends and Allies, 
ind with whom the Engliſb had a moſt beneficial and 


gainful Trade for 22 Years in King James's Reign, 


whereby they became doubly more enriched, than 
in the 44 Years Reign of Queen Elizabeth; whereas 
the French, as they were a Neighbouring Nation, 
were ever faithleſs and Enemies to the Engliſh Nat! 
on, and with whom it always had a Trade to the 
' * Engliſh Loſs, as much to the enriching France, as to 
the impoveriſhing the Egli? 
Hereupon the Commons ſent Sir Edward Coke with 
a Meſſage to the Lords, tb defire their Concurrence in 
# Petition to the King againſt Recuſants, which was 
PETE WEN: 134 F ; agreed 
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agreed to, and preſented to the King, who anſwered, A. Reg. 1, 
That be was glad the Parliament were ſs forward for Reli 
gion, and aſſured them, they ſhould find him as forward; 
that their Petition being long, could not be preſently anſwe- * 
red. ps 5 | | | 
Nor were the Commons leſs alarmed, at the coun- ,. 

tenancing the Arminiay Se, whole Tenets, next to 1 
Laud, Mr. Richard Montague propagated; and about . 


the latter end of King James's Reign, publiſhed a painſt 


Book, entituled, A neu Gag for an old Gooſe 5 which the Pe, Mon, 
Parliament took notice of, and referred to the Arch- tague. 
biſhop of Canterbury, who diſallowed it, and ſought 
to ſuppreſs it, and ended in an Admonition given to 
Montague : But after King James's his Death, who was 
an Enemy to theſe Tenets, Montague then printed 
it again, and dedicated it to King Charles, now Buck- 
ingbam and Laud ruled all. Hereupon the Commons 
brought Montague to the Bar of their Houſe, and ap- 
pointed a Committee to examine the Errors therein, 
and gave Thanks to the Archbiſhop for the Admo- 
nition to Montague, whoſe Books they voted to be 
contrary to the Articles eftabliſhed in the Parlia- 
ment, to tend to the King's Diſhonour, and Diſtur- 
bance of the Church and State, and took Bond of 
Montagne for his Appearance. | 

But the King intimated to the Houſe, that the 
Things determined concerning Montague without his 
Privity, did not pleaſe him, br he was his Seryant 
and Chaplain in ordinary; and that he had taken the 
Buſineſs into his own Hands; whereat the Commons 
ſeemed much diſpleaſed. $2 

This was the firſt Breach between the King and 
Commons ; and here let's ſee what haſty Steps Laud 
took to fulfil King James's Prophecy of him, in ma- 
king Difſentions, and to be a Fire- brand to ſet the 
Nation on Fire, by fomenting and exaſperating the 
Factions in it. In this Act of Montague, you may - 
obſerve a twofold Crime: Firſt his Contempt and 
Diſobedience to the Church of England, (which Lauad 
pretended ſo much to exalt) and to the Parliament 
that his Bopk being queſtioned in Parliament, and 
by the Commons committed to the Archbiſhop, 
who not only diſallowed and ſuppreſſed it; but 
h | e Mentague 
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f. D. 162 5. Montague being admoniſhed againſt it, he ſhould up. 
on King James's Death preſume to reprint it, in De. 
Hance to the Metropolitan of England, contrary to his 
* Canonical Obedience, and to the Commons; there. 
by to make a Diſſention between the King and them, 
And ſecondly, his being ſo audacious, as to dedicate 
it to the King, thereby to engage the King in De. 
fence of his Arrogance and Diſobedience ; and for : 
- Reward of this ſpecial Piece of Service, before King 
James was two Months dead, to be made the King's 
3 in Ordinary, to be thereby protected from 
Juſtice, N N 
J But if it be asked how it does appear, that Lay 
. was concerned in this Act and Promotion of Mont 
gue; I anſwer, there is a threefold Reaſon to induce 
the Belief of it; Firſt, the end for which this Book 
was wrote, for Promotion of Arminian Tenets, where. 
of Laud was ſo great a Stickler, Secandly, None elſ 
but Lard could have ſuch an Aſcendant in Things of 
this kind, and to cauſe ſo early a Promotion for ſuch 
a Piece of Service: But, Thirdly, which clears the 
Quęſtion; when the King's Neceſſities cauſed himto 
call another Parliament, about fix or ſeven Months 
after, Laud fearing the Commons falling again upon 
Montague, as they did, Laud ſounded the King by 
' Buckingham, whether the King would leave Monts 
gre to the Parliament; and finding the King deter. 
mined to do it, in great Zeal, ſaid, I ſeem to ſe « 
Cloud ariſing and threatuing the Church of England, Ov | 
zn his Mercy diſſipate it. Al | 
If Land was the firſt that ſowed Diſſention be. 1 
tween the King and Parliament upon the Pretence 5 
of the Church of England, Buckingham ſhall be the [ 
ſecond; upon the Account of the Church of Rom:; 
and herein you'll ſee the Temper of Buckingham to 
pny which ſhquld preſume ta give him good Coun 
EN {fe I TE 
The Diſſention between the King and Commons 
began with Montague at London, where the Plague 
. then raged, and all England over, ſo that moſt of the 
Members ſhrunk-away, toflee the Danger of it, and 
"thoſe that 1aid were in danger of their Lives: This 
put the King into a marvelipus Strait what to do, 1 
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his Neceſſities, as Buckingham managed Affairs, and 4, Reg, x. 
1 De. his being imbroiled in the Spanijh War, were ſuch as Lays! 
© his the Subſidies granted the King his Father the laſt * © * 
here. Year, and thoſe granted the King now, could not 
hem. ſupport. Hereupon the King, in Council, at Hamp- 
licate ton hurt, propoſed upon the roth of July to adjourn Plague 
De- the Parliament to Oxford, which was mainly favou- at Lon- 
for z red by the Duke: My Lord Keeper Williams oppoſed don, 
King the Propoſition for two Reaſons ; Firſt, That the 
ing' Infection had overſpread the whole Land, ſo that no 
from Man that travelled from his own Home, knew where 
to lodge in Safety ; that the Lords and Gentlemen 
Laud would be ſo diſtaſted to be carried abroad in ſo mor- 
ont. tal a Time, that it's likely when they came toge- 
duce ther, they would vote out of Diſcontent and Diſplea- 
3ook ſure, that his Majeſty was ill counſelled to give Of- 
gere fences in the Bud of his Reign, tho' ſmall ones. 
elle Secondly, the Parliament had ou two Subfidies 
8 of at Weſtminſter, tho' they removed to Oxford, it is yet 
ſuch the ſame Seſſions; and if they alledge, it is not the 
; the Uſe of the Houſe to give twice in a Seſſions, yet how 
mto ſhall we plead them out of Cuſtom, if they be ſtiff 
nths to maintain it? It is not fit for the Reputation of the 
pon King, to fall upon a probable Hazard of a Denial. 
z by The Duke, which heard this with Impatience, ſaid, 
ante. That publick, Neceſſity muſt ſway more than one Man's Jea- 
ter- 10 1 Py | beth + | 
ee 6 Abe Keeper hereupon beſought the King to hear 
Guy him in private, and acquainted the King, That the 
Duke had Enemies in the Houſe of Commons, ho bad con- 
be. trived Complaints, and made them ready to be preferred, and 
ence would ſpend Time at Oxford about them. And what Fol. 
the ly were it to continge a Sons that had n0 other Aim, but 
me; to bring the Duke upon the Stage ? But if your Majeſty think, 
n to that this u like a Heflichy quickly known, but bardly cured 3 
un. my humble Opinion is, That the Malady or Malice, call it 
what you will, may ſleep awhile after Chriſtmas z | there 
Ons # no Time loft in whetting the Sithe well. ] hope to give an 
gue Account by that Time, by undertaking with the chief Stick- ; 
the ters, that they ſball ſuperſede their Bitterneſs againſt your f 


great Servant, and that Paſſage to your weighty Counſels may 


be made ſmooth and peaceabte. 


But 
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4b. 1623 But by, ſaid the King, do yon conceal this from Buck - 
— 8 - ingham ? Good Sir, ſaid the Keeper, fair ior I _ 
at that End, but be will not bear me with Moderation : 
And becauſe it was the Miſhap of the Keeper to 
give the firſt Notice of this Storm that was ga- 
thering, the Duke in Defiance bid him and bu Confede- 
rates do their worſt, and beſought the King, that the 
Parliament might be continued, and he would con- 
tront the Faction, tho' he looked upon himſelf in 
that Innocency tbat he preſumed they durſt not que. 
8 ſtion him. A a2 e e 8 w_ N 
ROS. N 1H m's Will muſt be a Law; ſo on the oth 
2 of of July the Parliament was adjourned to Oxford, to 
moved to meet the firſt of Auguſt: But, to ſweeten them, the 
Oxford, Keeper in the King's Name, promiſed them, 'That 
3 the Rigouy of the Law againſt Popiſh Prieſts ſhoutd 
not be deluded : Here ſee the Levity of the King, 
and the Dominion Buck ingbam had over him; for up- 
on the rzth of July the hom: 5 Ng a Warrant to be 
fealed to pardon fix Roman Prieſts. When the Par- 
liament met, the Speaker had no ſooner taken his 
Chair, but a Vęſtern Knight enlarges the Senſe of his 
Sorrow, that he had ſeen a Pardon for fix Prieſts bear- 
ing teft July the 12th, whereas but the Day before it, 
when they were to part from Weſtminſter, the Lord 
Keeper had promiſed in the King's Name, before 
them all, that the Rigour againſt the Prieſts ſhould 
not be deiuded: Hereupan the Members were in 
ſuch a Heat, that they frived who ſhould blame it 
moſt : What! their Hopes blaſted in one Night? 
But for the Lord Keeper that brought the King's 
Meſſage, and knew it beſt, and for a Biſhop to ſet 
the Seal to ſuch a Warrant, for him to do wrong to 
Religion, it was enormous. Hereupon Bembo, a Ser- 
vant to the Clerk of the Crown, confeſs'd he brought 
the Writ to the Keeper to be ſealed, but it was 
ſtopt; Mr. Devike, Servant to Sir Edward Conway, 
brought it from his Mafter, but it could not ſpeed. | 
 Itrwas my Lord of Buckingbam's hard Hap to move the 
King to command the Warrant to be ſealed, in his 
Sight, at Hampton- Court the Sunday following. The 
Commons hereupon turned about to clear theKeeper, 
and commend him ; but what pleaſed the Parliament 
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Oxford, did not pleaſe the Court at Woodſtock, where 4. Res. x; 
chi ad not 2 the King. | b a * 
The Commons in this Heat defired a Conference © 
with the Lords in Cbrift's-Church-Hall in the Afternoon, 
where Sir Edward Coke open'd the Complaint ſharply 
againſt my Lord Conway, and like an Orator did ſlide 
away with a ſhort Animadverſion upon the Duke; 
the Commons enlarged hereon, that the Duke that 
ut the King upon this, was the higheſt in the 
king's Favour; and that all the important Places of 
— and Offices, by Sea and Land, were in his 
Di oſal. . = | . 
| The Lord Keeper at Woodſtock was cenſured by 
the Duke and his Creatures for this; the Lord Keep- 
er therefore unſent for, comes to Woodſtock, and thus 


applies himſelf to the Duke. 


My Lord, I am come vnſent for, and I fear to diſpleaſe LordKeey- 
you : yer becauſe your Grace made me, I muſt and will Wil 
ferve you ; though you are one that will deſtroy that which you liams's Ap. 
made, let me periſb : yet I deſerve to periſh ten Times, 1ÞMcation 
were not as earneſt as any Friend your Grace hath, to ſave fo Buck: 
hou from periſhing. The Sword 1 the —__ a Wound, ingham, 
but the Buckler u in fault if it do not defend the Body. 


ſion quickly ? The Occaſion is for you, becauſe to Colleges 

in the Univerſity, and eight Houſes in the Town are viſited 

with the Plagne. Let the Members be 22 d fairy and 

friendy, that they may meet again after Chriſtmas ; re. 

quite the Injuries done to you with Benefits, not Revenge, 

for no Man that is wiſe will ſbeu bimſelf angry with the 

People of England. I have more to ſay, but no more than 

T have ſaid to your Grace above a Year paſt at White- 

Hall; confer one or tuo of your great Places bon your 

falſeſt Friends, fo ſhall you go leſs in Envy, and not leſs in 

Power, Great Neceſſities will excuſe hard Propoſals and hor- ol 
rid Counſels: St. Auſtin ſays it was a Punick Proverb in Y 
his Country, Ut habeasquietum tempus perde aliquid. 
At the Cloſe of the Seſfions declare your ſelf to be forwardęſt 
to ſerve the King and Commonwealth, and to give the Par- 
ſament Satisfattion, Fear them not when they meet again 
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4.D.1645 in t ſame Body, whoſe ill Affections I expeft to mitigate; 


but yon proceed, truſs me with your Cauſe in the Houſe 
of Lords, and I will- lay my Life upon it, I will preſerve 
von from Sentence, or the leaſt Diſbonour. Tha is my A. 
vice, my Lord; if you lil it not, Truth in the end wil 
find an Advocate to defend it. The Duk® replied no 
"more but, I will look, to ho I truſt, and flung out of 
the Chamber with Menaces in his Countenance. 


Mr. Ruſoworth, fol, 208, ſays, that the Keeper 
told the Duke in Chriſt Chureh, when the Duke re- 
buked him for fiding againſt him, in that he engaged 
with William Earl of Pembroke, to labour the Redreſ; 
of Grievances, That be was reſolved to fland upon hi 
_ en Legs; and that the Duke ſhould anſwer, If that b 
your Reſolution, look, you ſtand faſt. Where Mr. Ruſs. 
worth had this, I cannot tell: but this being ſo un. 
like the Keeper's Carriage to the Duke, both in King 
James's time and after, and alſo to the Narrative be- 
fore ſet forth by the Bifhop of Litchfield, who being 
the-Keeper's Chaplain, could have a better Inſpe&- 
on herein than Mr. Ragſb worth could have had; but e- 
ſpecially ſince the Reaſons which the Keeper put 
into the King's Hands, which you may read in the 
Life of the Keeper, par. 2. tit. 18. to ſatisfy the 
King of his Carriage while the Parliament ſate at 
Oxford, being ſo contrary to what Mr. Rig worth ſays, 
I rather incline to believe the Biſhop. _ | 
' However, the Commons preſuming to enquire it- 
to Buckingham's Actions, are cenſured. at Woodſtock 
for ſpiteful and ſeditious, and therefore not fit ty 
continue, but to be diſſolved; which being under- 
Nood by the Keeper, with Tears and Supplications 

he implored the King to conſider, there was a time 
when his Father charged him, in the Keeper's Hear 
ing, to call Parliaments often, and to continue them, 
though their Raſhneſs might ſometimes offend 
him; that by his own Experience, he never got 
good by falling out with them. But chiefly, Sir, 
{aid he, ler it never be ſaid that you kept not good 
Correſpondence with your firſt Parliament; do not 
difeminate ſo much Unkindneſs through all. the 
Counties and Boroughs of your Realm; The Ln 
. + 1 2 5 2 0 


the next Swarm will come out of the ſame Hive. 


The Lords of the Council did almoſt all concur Parlia- 
with the Keeper, but it wanted Buckingham*s Suf- ment diſ- 
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of your People is the Palladium of your Crown. A. Reg. x, 
Continue this Aſſembly together to another Seſſion . 
and expect Alteration for the better; if you do not, . 


frage; who was ſecure that the King's Judgment. 


would follow him againſt all the Table. Thus far 


hafty Diflolution of this Parliament. Captain Pen- 
nington was come to Oxford from delivering the Fleet 
into the French Power, to give an Account of the 
Reaſon of it ; but by the Duke's means was drawn 
to conceal himſelf, and not to publiſh in due time 
his Knowledge of the Premiſes, as it ſhortly after 
appeared ; and if this ſhould have been made known, 


it would not have been in the Power of the Keeper 


to have brought off the Duke from Sentence, or the 
leaſt Diſhonour : ſo upon the r2th of Auguſt the 
Parliament was diſſolved; but before their Diſ- 
ſolution, the Commons made this folllowing Decla- 
ration. 5 


oh 


the Biſhop. But there was another Cauſe for the 


comforted in his Majeſty's late gracious Anſwer touching it. 


our Religion, and bis Meſſage for the Care of our Health, 
do ſolemnly vow and proteſt,” before God and the World, 
with one Heart and Voice, that we are reſolved, and do 


hereby declare, that we will ever continue moſt Loyal and 
Obedient Subjefls to our moſt Gracious Sovereign Lord King 


Charles; and that we will in a convenient time, and in 


| a Parliamentary way, freely and dutifully do our utmoſt 


Endeavours to diſcover and reform the Abuſes and Grie- 
vances of th Realm and State, and in like ſort to afford 
all neceſſary Suþply to his moſt excellent Majeſty. upon his 
preſent Occaſions and Deſigns : Moſt humbly | 

ſaid dear and dread Sovereign in bis Princely Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, to reft aſſured of the true and hearty Affecrions 
of bu poor Commons; and to efteem the ſame to be (as we 
concerve it is indeed) the greateſt worldly Reputation and 
vecurity that a juſt King can have; and to account all 


ſuch 


eſeeching ou 


7 the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of the Com“ Cons 
mons Houſe of Parliament, being the Repreſenta- Declara- 
tive Body of the whole Commons of this Realm, alundantly tion before 


4. D. 162 5 ſuch as Slanderers of the Peoples Affections and Enemies u 


2 the Commonwealth, that ſhall dare ſay the contrary, But t 
the mighty Buckingham ſhall 9 8 | fan | 
but dare to do the contrary:: ſo much eaſier is it, in l 

' ſuch a Reign, for a Favourite to ruin a Nation, than a 

for 4 Nation to have Juſtice againſt a Favourite. ſ 

_ Here let's ſtay a little, and ſee what ſtate the t 

King had brought himſelf to, within leſs than fire | 

. Months, after he became King. y 
£ Firſt, he dook Montague to be his Chaplain, a viru- u 
lent, ſeditious, ill- natur d Fellow, to protect him a 

from his Contempt againſt his Metropolitan and the 0 

: Parliament, for publiſhing new-fangt'd Opinions, a 
to the Diſturbance of - the Peace of Church and fi 

State; and when the Commons queſtioned Montagu D 

for them, he took part with him againſt them, al. Wil + 

” ledging he had taken the Buſineſs into his own 1 
; Hands, when 5 took Montague into his Power, tc 

to protect him from the Juſtice of them and his it 
Metropolitan, but never took other Notice of Mi in 

tague s Buſineſs. N | | di 

| Secondly, He took upon him, in Compliance 0 

with a foreign Prince and an Enemy to the Nation, N 

to diſpenfe with the Laws againſt Romiſs Prieſts; Ja 

which, by the Conſtitutions 6f the Nation, he could {i © 
wor... TS. 5 W: 

Thirdly, He broke his Word with the Parliament wl 

concerning the Execution of thefe Laws, within a thi 

Day, or two at moſt, after he gave it. 8 we 

3 He made War upon the King of Spain, me 

without any Declaration of War; whereas juſt Princes on 

6 


demand Reparations for Wrongs done, and endes · 
vour to compound their Differences amicably, and in | 
caſe of Refuſal, then to proclaim War: and this not the 
i; only _ his Father's Counſel, but the Advice of Fer 
= kis Father's Council. 3 

8 Fifthly, Without the Advice of his Council, he 1 

lent the French a Fleet to ſubdue the Rochellers, and i 
the Reformed in France, tho they had given him 10 ) 
Offence, and the French King had perfidiouſly broke c 
his Promiſe with his Father and himſelf, in denying "a 
Mansfeld's Army to land. n 


Sixthly, 


7 
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" Sixthly, He had, againſt the Advice of his Fa- 4. 


ther, broke the Bonds of Amity between him and 


his Subjects, by diſſolving of the Parliament, where- 


by he loſt the only Means to ſupport him in his War 
againſt Spain: And now Buckingham ſtood ready pri- 
med, to engage him in a War againſt France; yet in 
this deplorable State no free Counſel muſt enter the 
King's Ears, which muſt be open to nothing but 
what Buckingham and Laud infuſed; a ſad Preſage to 
what followed, as well upon Buckingham and Land, 


asupon the King himſelf. .Now let's ſee the Succeſs | 


of it. 5 | | | 
Beſides the Fleet defigned againſt Cales, the Kin 

fitted up another Fleet, in 3 with hs 
Dutch States, to block up Dunkirk, but this being 
ſent out to Sea about the middle of Ofober, the 
moſt perilous Seaſon of all the Year for great Ships 
to put to Sea, (a Confideration either not under- 
ſtood, or not regarded by our Land-Admiral Buck- 
ingham) a terrible Storm aroſe, which ſeparated and 
diſperſed both Fleets ſo, as gave the Duxkirkers an 
Opportunity to put to Sea with twenty two Men of 
War, and four thouſand Land-Soldiers. This a- 
larm'd the Council, leſt theſe ſhould land either in 


England or Ireland, when as in neither any Provifion 


was made to oppoſe them, cp in England, 
where the Earl of Warwick had Orders to diſmiſs 
three hundred of the Trained-bands of Eſſex, that 
were to ſecure Harwich: however, it's fit here to 
mention the noble Act of that Earl, in building Lan- 
gard-Fort on Suffolk fide, to ſecure the Entrance into 
the Port, the moſt famous of all the Eng/i Eaſtern 
Coaſt, and which is yet continued to this Day. Bar 
the Seaſon of the Year was ſuch, as prevented this 
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Fear. Nor had the Defign upon Cadiz more Suc- Expedition 
ceſs than that upon Dunkirk; for a furious Storm aroſe againſt 

in their Paſſage, which ſo ſcattered the Fleet, that Cadiz 

of eighty, no leſs than fifty were miſſing for ſeven was un- 


Days. This was but the Beginning of the Misfor- 


tunes of this miſerable Expedition; for the Confu- 


fon of Orders was ſuch, as the Officers and Sol- 


diers ſcarce knew who to command, or whom to 
obey : ſo that when the Fleet arrived at Cadiz, a 


Con- 


fortunate. 
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4. D. 1625 Conqueſt, which would have paid the Charge of 
u the Vo ge, and to the Honour of the Engliſb, offer. 
elf; 


ed it for the Spaniſh Shipping in the Bay of 
Cadix, lay unprovided of Defence, ſo as the ſurpri- 
ſing them was both eaſy and feaſible; but this was 
neglected; and when the Opportunity was loſt, the 
Army landed, and Sir Job» Burroighs took a Fort 
from the Spaniard, but was forced to quit it again; 
for the Soldiers finding thetein great ſtore of 5; 770 
Wines, ſo debauched themſelves, that — the 
Spaniards known the Condition they were in, 
they might have deftroyed them all. Hereupor 
they were put on board again, and the Gene 
ral, my. Lord Wimbletan, defigned to ſtay twenty | 
Days to wait for the Saniſb Plate-Fleets which wis 
daily expected from the Weſt-Indies ; but the evil 
Condition of the Fleet, by reaſon of a general Con- 
tagion, enforced the General to abandon the Hopes 
of ſo great a Prize: ſo having effected nothing, lee 
returned home with Diſhonouf in November follow. 
in | 


IP” , A . 


This gave no ſinall Occafion of Clamour, that a 
Fleet ſo well provided and mann d, ſhould land 
their Men in- an Enemies Country, and return with: 
out ſome honourable Action: but where the Fault 
lay, could not be found out; nor was any puniſhed 
for failing to perform his Duty. Yet the General 
for ſome time was not admitted into the King's Pre- 
ſence, and ſonie of the Colonels of his Army accu- 
ſed him, and ſome Seamen aggravated the Accu- 
{ation { Hereupon the General was examined before 
the Council; and he laid the Fault upon' others in 
the Fleet, who let the King of Spain's Ships pals 
without fighting them, according to Order; and 
they, on the other hand ſaid, they had. no Order 
from the General to fight . 

But how miſerable ſoever the Succeſs of this 
Fleet was, yet it muſt not be, in the King's Judg- 
ment, aſcribed to any Improvidence either in tlie 
ſetting forth, or Conduct after it; But to God's Plt- 
ſure (who , the Lord of Hoſts, and unto whoſe Provident 
and good Pleaſure his Majefty doth and ſball ſubmit him. 
felf, and all his Endeavours) not to give that Succeſs 725 
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Jol. 412 : | | 
But ſince the King had no better Succeſs againſt 


the King of __ by open Force, upon the Return 


che of the Fleet, he gave ſtrict Command, That no Sub- 
voy: ject of the Realm of England ſhould have any Trade 
NE or Commerce with any of the Dominions of the 
10 King of Spain, or of the Arch-Dutchies in Flanders, 
' upon pain of Confiſcation of both Ships and Goods 
in that ſhould be found upon Voyage of Trade into 
zo any of their ſaid Dominions. But hereby the Loſs 
ha manifoldly fell more upon the Engliſb than Spaniards 3 
uy for theſe Trades, above all others, were the moſt 
Wi beneficial and gainful to the Engliſo; and by the 
61 Peace which the King's Father made with Spain, 
ey and the free Trade which the Engliſo thereby enjoy- 
pes ed in Spain and Flanders, the Nation became doubly 
he more enriched than in the long Reign of Queen Eli- 
7 zabeth, which- was double as long as King James's, 
after he had made this Peace: Thus as the King by 
ou breaking of the Parliament diſabled himſelf of Means 
al for carrying on the War againſt Sain, ſo by this In- 
th. hibition of the Engliſb to Trade with Spain, he dif- 
alt abled his Subjects from giving him ſuch Aſſiſtance 
ed as otherwiſe they might. But theſe were no Confide- 
ol rations, where Bnckinzham and Laud govern'd all: 
wy and thoſe worthy and honourable Stateſmen, the 
oh Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Keeper Williams, and 
cu- che noble Earl of Br;fto/,were not only diſcountenanc'd, 
bre _ — and not permitted to come into the 
hg ouncil. . Gary 
10 How unſucceſsful ſoever the Expedition was, yet 
nd another Fate attended that Fleet lent to the French; 


for the Dutch joining a Fleet in conjunction with the 
French Fleet commanded by the Duke of Momerancy, 
fought the Fleet of the Rochellers, and utterly ſubdued 
it, and then reduced the Iſles of Rhee and Oleron 


dg. 

1 to the French Power. But tho' the miſerable Fate 
. of the Reformed beganhere, yet the Diſhonour of the 
5% %%% Nation ſhall ſoon after follow it; ſo that now 


Lichliu might write, florebunt Lilia Ponto. | 
e B 2 _ 
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of Wl dr. See the King's Declaration for diſſolving his 4. Reg. 1. 
er- ſecond Parliament, which you may read in Ruyſoworth, . 
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 4D.1625 Tho' the King diſſolved the firſt Parliament to 
prevent their impeaching Buckingham, yet it was not 
_ in Buckingham's Power to ſupply the King's Neceſſi- 
ties, but they put him upon the Neceſſity of calling 
another. And here you may ſee the little Artifices 
the King's grand Miniſters of State put him upon for 
the attaining his Ends, and how quite contrary they 

ſucceeded. „ | 

There were five Perſons whom the Duke took to 

be his Enemies (if they were not fo, he had given 

them Cauſe enough to be ſo) two of them were 

Peers, and three of them Commoners; the Peers 

were the Earl of Briftol and Biſhop of Lincoln, the 

Commoners were Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Phillips, 

(a Perſon whoſe Memory I revere, and ſhould be 

glad I knew any of his Deſcendants, to whom | 

could acknowledge it) and Sir Thomas Wentworth: | 
theſe Perſons the Duke feared would be leading 

Men in both Houſes, and was reſolved, that to his 

Power he would keep them out. He was ſure the 

Earl and the Biſhop, as Peers, of Common Right, 

would have their Writs of Summons; and was as 

ſure the other three would be choſen Members of 
the Houſe of Commons. | 
Tou have heard how, by the Duke's Power, in 

King James's Reign, Briſtol was firſt kept back from 

coming into England, and after he was come over, 
vas kept under Reſtraint, and denied Admiſſion into 

the King's Preſence, leſt he ſhould have ſpoiled the 

Duke's fine Tale concerning the Sꝙaniſb Match: and 
alſo after he had anſwer'd every Particular of it, 

without any Reply, and that after King James had 

promiſed the Earl ſhould be heard in Parliament 

againſt the Duke, as well as the Duke had been 

againſt him, King James fell ſick, and died thereupon 
. before the Parliament met again. . 

E. of Bri- After King James's Death, the Earl wrote a moſt 
ſtol /ezere-humble Letter to King Charles, imploring his Favour, 
ly uſed, and defiring the Duke's Mediation, which the Duke 

* anſwered the jth of May 1625, that the Reſolution 
was to proceed againſt him, without a plain and di- 
rect Confeſſion of the Point, which he (the Dale) 
had formerly required him to acknowledge; and in 
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a courtly manner told him, That be would adviſe him to 
bethink, himſelf in time what would be moſt for his Good. 


In the mean time, the Earl receiv'd «his Writ of © 


Summons to the Parliament; whereupon the Earl 
ſent to the Duke, that he would do nothing but 
what was moſt agreeable to his Majeſty's Pleaſure 5 
which the Duke anſwered, I have acquainted bis Ma- 
jefly with your Requeſts towards him, touching your Sum- 
mons to the Parliament, which he taketh very well, and 
would bave you rather make your Excuſe for your Ab- 
ſence, ro your Writ, than to come your ſelf 
in Perſon. | 

Hereupon the Earl defired a Letter of Leave un- 


der the King's Hand, for his Warrant; but inftead 
thereof, he received from Conway an abſolute Prohi- 
bition, and even to reſtrain and confine him; and 


in this Reſtraint the Earl continued three — 
of a Tear; during which, he was remov'd from all 
his Offices and Places he held during King James's 
Life: and tho' he had laid out the greateſt part of 
his Eſtate for their Majeſties Service, and by their 
re Appointment, he could never be admitted 


ſo much as to clear his Accompts; yet hereof the 


Earl never made the leaſt Complaint. | 
Upon the King's Coronation, when Princes uſual - 


ly confer Acts of Grace and Favour, the Earl ad- 
eſſed himſelf to the Duke, and then became an 


humble Suitor to the King for his Grace and Favour 
to which he received an Anſwer ſo different from 
what the King's Father and the King himſelf had 
given him, fince the Earl's Return into England, 


that the Earl knew flot what Conſtruction to make of 
it. ; 


After the Writs of Summons for the meeting of 


this Parliament were out, the Earl. addreſſed him 


ſelf to my Lord Keeper Coventry, to be a Suitor to 


the King in his behalf, that the Privilege, which 


of right is due to every Peer, might not be denied 


him; which not taking effect, the Earl petitioned 


the Houſe of Peers, to mediate to the King for his 


Writ, which was granted, but accompanie with 2 
Letter from the Keeper not to take his Place in Par- 
liament. | 
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4. D. 1625 As Briſtol was the worthieſt Stateſman in either of 
AAS theſe King's Reigns, and whole Integrity in all 


Lord 
Keeper 


theſe Varteties of Employments, none but Bucking- 
ham and Conway preſumed (at leaſt that J can find, 


Williams or ever heard of) ſo much as to carp at; ſo Lincoly's 


bis Cha- 
racter. 


— 


quaint and excellent, not pedantick Learning, both 
in Divinity, Hiſtory, the Civil and Canon Lay, 
and not a Stranger to our Engliſb, excelled all others: 
Theſe were adorned with a lively and excellent E- 
locution, and with a wonderful promptneſs and pre- 


' fence of Mind, in giving Judgment in the molt nice 


and ſubtile dark Points of State, and accompanied 
with an indefatigable Induſtry in Proſecution of 
them. Theſe Parts were ſo well obſerv'd in him 
by King James, that without any Solicitation of 
Buckingham, or any other, but whilſt he ſolicited for 
another, the King conferr'd the Lord Keeper's Place 
upon him; and after, unſought for, the King pro- 
miſed him the next Avoidance of the Arch - bi ſhoprick 
of York, or any other Eccleſiaſtical Preferment; and ſo 
Reddy ſtood be in King James's Favour, that Pucking- 

hams Attacks could no ways ſhake him in it. 
In Chancery he mitigated the Fees, and all Peti- 


tions from poor Men were granted gratis; and was 


"ſo far from prolonging Suits, that in the firſt Year 


He ended more than in ſeven Years before, yet with 
{ſuch Caution, that he would have ſome of the 
Judges, but 3 Sir Henry Hubbard, to be 
aſſiſting: ſo that notwithſtanding his Celerity in 
Diſpatch in all the five Years of his being Lord 
Keeper, not one of his Ordegs, neither by Parliz- 
ment, nor by the Court of Chancery, were ever re- 

vers'd. | 
Cardinal Richlieu is much celebrated for the Speech 
he made in the Convention of Notables, to excite the 
French to carry on the Cardinal's ambitious and un- 
godly Deſigns, after the King had ſo prodigally ex- 
pended not only his Father's Treaſure, but doubly 
more than the ordinary Revenues of France upon his 
Favourites, and the manifold Wars both at Home and 
Abroad, which Richlieu had entangled him in. Let 
any Man compare the Keeper's Speech at the open- 
ing the firſt Parliament of King Charles, which you co 
v | ; read 
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French Ambaſſador Vollocleer, againſt — with 
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read in his Life, with that of Richlieu's, and judge if 4, Reg. 1. 
the Rhetorick and Elegancy of it comes any. way 3 
behind that of his, (after the King's Father and this 
King had ſquandered much more than the Revenues 
of the Crown upon their Favourites, and this King 
had entangled himſelf in the Articles of the French 
Match, and without Means engaged himſelf in Aa 
War with Spain, and that againſt his Father's and the 
Keeper's Advice) in exciting the Parliament to a Com- 
pliance with the King's Will, tho? with a different 
Fate; for Richlieu attained his Ends by his Speech, 
whereas theKeeper'sDownfal wasa Conſequenceof his. 

But above all, the Keeper excell'd himſelf (if I 
may be Judge) in three Things ; one was in his 
Speech in the Houſe of Peers, about the Peers taking 
the Oaths; the ſecond, his Reaſons he gave the 


our Penal Laws againſt Romiſb Priefts ; the third Speech 
was, when the Earl of Eſſex moved the Houſe of 
Lords, in the Year 1640, that the Biſhops might be 
expell'd the Houſe, not theirPerſons, but their Order. 
After the Parliament was diſſolved at Oxford, all 
Heads were ſet at work to find ſome Fault againſt 
the Keeper, to out him of his Place, but none could 
be found ; hereupon they made a Propoſition, which 
the Keeper made to King James, That the Office of 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, ſhould be Trien- 
nial, ſo that after three Years the King ſhould make 
another, and the Keeper having enjoy'd the Placeabove 
four Years, to be the Reaſon that he ſhould ſurren- 
der the Seal. 3 FF | 
When the Keeper had notice of this, in a pathetical 
Letter to the King, he implores his Majeſty's Fa- 
vour, that he may retire, with an Aſſurance of his Eis, Re. 


 Majeity's Grace, and be admitted into his Preſence to queſts to 


make ſome humble Requeſts to him, which the the King, 
King granted. The firſt of his Requeſts was for the 
King's Favour in general, which the King granted 

and gave him his Hand twice to kiſs upon it. Secondly, 

That the King would take away none of his Church- 
Preferments, as he had graciouſly promiſed, till he 


had given him better in lieu of them : the King 


anſwered, It was bis _ Thirdly, Thu the | 
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4 D. 1625 King would remember his Father's Promiſe, ſecond. 


ed by him, that he would place him in as good a Bi. 


ſhoprick, or Archbiſhoprick, as he could: the King 


ſaid, There was no ſuch Place void; when any fell, it would © 


be then time enough to make his Requeſt, Fourthly, That 
his Majeſty would diſmiſs him freely and abſolutely, 
without any Command from the Table, but to leave 
it to the Keeper's Diſcretion to forbear: the King 
ſaid, He ever intended it fo, and never ſaid a Word to the 
contrary 3 but expected be ſhould not offend by voluntary Intru- 


ion. Fifthly, That the King would declare to the Lords, 


that the Keeper had willingly and readily yielded to his 
Majeſty's Pleaſure, and that he parted in the King's 


| Fayour and good Opinion, and was ſtill his Servant; 


the King ſaid, He would, but that he looked that no Petiti- 


ons be made for bim by any Man at that time, but only for 


his Favour in general. Sixthly, The Keeper beſought 
the King to make an Atonement with the. Duke 
upon or without Examination of the Information 
which the Duke received againſt him : the King 
ſaid, It became not him, a King, to take up Quarrels be- 
taeen bis Subjects, and that the Duke had never expreſt any 
ſuch Eumity to bim, againſt him (the Keeper). Seventh- 
ly, The Keeper beſought the King, that whereas the 
Keeper had a Penſion by Direction of the King's 


Father, and wherewith the King was acquainted, of 


2000 Marks per Annum, to the Viſcount Wallingford, 
and had disburſed 3000 l. down upon it, either to 
buy the ſaid Penſion, or extinguiſh it, or to aſſign 
it to be paid out of the Tenths or Subſidies of his 
e ey as before he had appointed to receive it 
out of the Exchequer: the King ſaid, Aſigument. 
uere naught, but be would take Order with bis Treaſurer to 
buy it, or pay for it, as ſhould be moſt convenient. 
Eightly, The Keeper beſought the King to beſtow 


the next Prebendary in Weſtminſter upon his Library- 


Keeper, as his Father had promiſed, or that he 
might reſume his Books again? the King ſaid, It 


was full of Reaſon. Ninthly, The Keeper beſought 


the King toratify a Grant made by his Father, of four 


Advowſons to St. John's-Coſſege in Cambridge, whereof 
two he had bought with his Money, and two the 

King gave him for the good of the Society 72 
75 Ea: . King 
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vere made that he was 
teſted he was not, giving over ſo comfortably: the 
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to a little Lodge which my Lord Sandys lent. him, 
where the Lord Conway might receive the Seal; 


which the King granted. Laſtly, The Keeper be- 
ſought the King, that the King would not be of- 


fended with him, if upon his Diſcharge Reports 
iſcontented, which he pro- 


King ſaid, He would do bim that Juſtice, and that be little 
valued Reports 3 and thereupon gave the Keeper his 


Hand to kiſs at parting. | 

But the forlorn Keeper felt the Heavineſs of this z7;, , U. 

Lightneſs, who 3 t he had obtain d much, but ge. 
v 


(excepting the four Advowſons confirm'd to St. John s- 


College) he miſt all that he ſought for and 5 5 


nor could he ever get a Farthing of his Penſion, 
nor bring it to an Audit to his Dying-day; nor did 


the Keeper's Enemies ſtop here, but ſought to pro- 
voke againſt him the King's Diſpleaſure, with things 


which were neither conſiſtent with the King's Honour, 
nor ſcarce to be born by the Temper of Human Na- 
ture; and were ſo haſty in it, that the King's Pro- 
miſe, that the Biſhop of Lincoſn (now no more 


Lord. Keeper) ſhould enjoy the King's Favour, was 


ſcarce three Months old, when they put not only 
the King out of Mind of his Promiſe, but the Bi- 


ſhop out of the Duty of his Place, but that Laud 


ſhould perform it, whether the Biſhop would or not. 

It has been ſaid with what Hffficulty the Biſhop of 
Lincoln (for ſo we muſt now call him) procured Laud 
the Biſhoprick of St. David's; and the Biſhop. laid 
not there, but retained him in his Prebendary at 
Weſtminſter, and ſo after gave him a Living in the 
Dioceſs of St. David's of 120 J. per Annum, to help 


his Revenue. Theſe two laſt, being Additions to 


Laud's Preferment, coming from the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln voluntarily and unſought for by Laud, he, by 
Mr. Minn, returned his Thanks to the Biſhop with 
this Expreſſion, Hz Life would be too Hort to requite bes 


Lordſhip's Goodneſs, But theſe Favours were not 


cighteen Months planted, when Laud became the Bi- 


P 4 ſhop's 


King ſaid, Hewould ratify the Grant, and give way to amend A. Reg. 5 


any Errors in the Form, or in paſſing of it. Tenth] WY IEP 
The Keeper beſought the King, that he might — | 
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A. b. 1625 ſhop's ſharpeſt Enemy, and his Malice grew ſo high, 


AA thar the Countels of Buckingham, the Duke's Mother, 


took notice of it. — : 5 
As Acts of Grace and Favour uſually were accom- 


| 3 by our King's at their Coronation, ſo in this 


ing's Reign the quite contrary muſt be practiſed, 
not only to the Earl of Briſtol, but much more to 
| the Biſhop of Lincoln; for he was not only denied 
to do his Homage to the King, with the reſt of the 
Spiritual Lords, at the Coronation, but his Office 
as Dean of Wefminſter, in aſſiſting the Arch-biſhop 
in the Solemnity of it; and yet this too muſt be 
done by Laud, as the Biſhop's Subſtitute, whether 


he would or not. | 55 
This was the firſt noble Favour the King extend. 


ed to the Biſhop, according to his re: iterated Pro- 
miſe, when they . The ſecond was, he was 
denied his Writ of Summons as a Peer in Parliament, 
which met in four Days after the Coronation, 
viz. Feb. 6. which was due ex debito Juſtitiæ, and 
which was never denied to Priſoners, or condemned 
Perſons even in his Father's Time; and at laſt, when 
he obtained it, yet he muſt not bre to ſit in 
Parliament, and had much ado té Mve his Proxy 
left with the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. Andrews. 
But tho' the Privilege of Peers a little eclipſed 
the Power of the mighty Buckingham, yet he was 
reſalved to keep Sir Eduard Coke, Sir Robert Phillips, 


and Sir Thomas Wentworth out of the Commons Houſe 


by the King's Prerogative, in making them Sheriffs, 
whether they be returned by the Coroner's Inqueſt 


of the Counties or not; Sir Edward Coke was made 


Sheriff of the County of Bucks, Sir Robert Phillips of 
Somerſet, and Sir T homas Wentworth of Vork: ſpire. Tt 
made a mighty Noiſe and an Inquiry, which other- 


wiſe would-not have been, that Sir Edward Cote, 


in his extream Age, now ſeventy ſeven Years old, 
and who had been Chief Juſtice of both Benches, 
and Privy-Counſellor, ſhould be made a Sheriff of 


the County, and the more, for that Sir Edward Coke 


took Exceptions to the Oath of a Sheriff, whereupon 


it was alter'd, 


The 
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The Commons were ſo far from granting Subſi- 4. 
dies now, as in the laſt Parliament, before Grie- 


van es were redreſs'd, that upon their firſt Meeting New Par- 
they fell upon Examination of Grievances, and the liament 
Miſcarriage of the Fleet at Cadiz, the evil Coun- meet. 


ſellors about the King's Miſgovernment, and Mifim- 
loyment of the King's Revenue, and an Account of 
the three Subſidies and three Fifteenths granted 
the 21ſt of King James: That new Impoſitions and 
Monopolies were multiplied, and ſettled to con- 
tinue by Grants; . Cuſtoms enhaunced by the new 
Book of Rates; and that Tunnage and Poundage 
was levied, tho' by no Act of Parliament; and the 
Guard of the Seas neglected. e : 
However, theſe were Generals, but the firſt Par- 
ticular fell upon Montague in five particular Articles, 
wherein he had broken the Laws and Statutes of 
the Realm, and diſturbed the Peace both of the 


Church and Commonwealth. 


1. Whereas by the Articles of the Convocation hol- Theiß p,, 
den in the Year 1562, it is determined, That the ſecntion of 
Church of Rome is, at preſent, and has been for a- Dr. Mon- 


bove 900 Years paſt, ſo far wide from the Nature of ta 
a true Church, that nothing can be more; he, the 
laid Montague, in ſeveral places of the Book called, 
The Anſwer to the Gagg, and his other Book called, 
The Appeal, adviſedly affirms and maintains, That the 
( hurch of Rome is and ever was a true Church ſince it was 

a Church, | | | 
2. Whereas in the 16th Homily of the ſecond 
Book of Homilies it is declared, that the Church 
of Rome is not built upon the Foundation of the 
Prophets and Apoſtles ; and in the 23d Article, 
that Tranſubſtantiation overthrows the Nature of a Sa- 
crament ; and in the 25th Article, that the five other 
Sacraments are not to be accounted Sacraments ; yet 
he, the ſaid Montague maintains in his Book, called, 
The Anſwer to the Gagg, That the Church of Rome bath 
ever remained firm upon the ſame Foundation of Sacraments 

and Doctrine inſtituted by God. 
3. In the 19th of the ſame Article it is maintained, 
That the Church of Rome hath erred not only in 
OE ao 
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are of a leſs and inferiour Nature, of which a Man may 


the Peril of Iaolatry, and approved by the 3th Article, 
it is declared, That Images teach no good Leſſon, 


ſpecial Deputation, and that it is not Impiety ſo to 


The Reign of 


he, in his Book called, TheGagg, does maintain, that 
none of theſe are—controverted in their Points be. 
tween the Papiſts and Proteſtants : and tho' in the 35th 
Article it is reſolved, that the Sacrifice of Maſſes, in 
which it is commonly ſaid, the Prieit did offer Chrik, 
for the Quic; and the Dead, to have Remiſſion of 
Pain and Guilt too, is a blaſphemous Fable, and 
dangerous Deceit, this being one of the contro- 
verted Points between the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome ; he, in his Book called, Th 
Gage, does maintain, That theſe controverted Points 


be ignorant without any danger of his Soul at all; and 
a Man may oppoſe this or that without peril of periſhing for 


ever. 
4. Whereas in the ſecond Homily, entitled, Again 


neither of God or Godlineſs, but all Error and Wick- 
edneſs; he, the ſaid Montague, does maintain, Image 
may be uſed for the Inſtruftion of the Tenorant, and Exc. 
tation of Devotion. 

5. That in the ſame Homuly it is plainly expreſſed, 
That the attributing certain Countries to Saints, is a 
ſpailing God of his Honour, and that ſuch Saints 
are but Dii tutelares of the Gentile Idolaters; yet the 
ſaid Montague in his Book entitled, A Treatiſe concern. 
ing the Invocation of Saints, affirmed and maintained, 
That the Saints have not only a Memory, but a 
more peculiar Charge of their Friends; and that it 
may be admitted, that ſome Saints have a peculiar 
Patronage, Cuſtody, Protection and Power, as An- 
gels alſo have over certain Perſons and Countries by 


believe. And whereas in the 195th Article it is re- 
ſolved, That God has certainly decreed by his Coun- 
ſel, ſecret to us, to deliver from Curſe and Damna- 
tion thoſe whom he hath choſen in Chriſt out of 
Mankind, to bring them by Chriſt to everlaſting 
Salvation; wherefore they which be endued with ſo 
excellent a Benefit of God, be called according to 
God's Purpoſe, working in due ſeaſon, they hen 
M = „ race 
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Grace obeying the Ca wy they be juſtified freely, 4. Reg. 1. - 


walk religiouſly in good Works, and at length by 
God's Mercy attain to everlaſting Felicity : He, the 
ſaid Montague, in his Book called, The, Appeal, does 
maintain, That Men juſtified may fall away and de- 
part from the State, they once had, and may again 
ariſe, and become new Men poſſibly, but not cer- 
tainly nor neceſſarily. And the better to counte- 
nance this Opinion, he hath, in the ſame Book, 
wilfully added, and falſly charged divers Words i 

the ſaid 16th Article, and in the Book of Common- 
Prayer, and ſo miſrecited and changed the ſaid Places 
he does alledge in his ſaid Appeal, endeavourin 

thereby to lay a moſt malicious and wicked Scandal 
upon the Church of England, as if he did herein 
differ from the Reformed Church of England, and 
from the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas, and 


— 
. 


did conſent to thoſe pernicious Errors which are 


commonly called Arminian;ſm, and which the late 


famous none Elizabeth, and King James of happy 


id ſo pioufly and diligently labour to ſup- 


Memory, 


reſs. | | 
5 That he had, contrary to his Duty and Allegiance, 


endeavoured to raiſe Factions and Diviſions in the 
Common- wealth, by caſting the odious and ſcanda- 
lous Name of Puritans upon ſuch as conform them- 


ſelves to the Doctrine and Ceremonies of the Church 
of England, under that Name laying upon them di- 


vers falſe and malicious Imputations, ſo to bring 
them into Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure with the King, 
and Ignominy and Reproach of the People, to the 
great danger. of Sedition, and diſturbance of the 
State, if it be not timely prevented. 


That the Scope and End of his Books are, to give 


Encouragement to Popery, and to withdraw the 
_ Subjects from the true eſtabliſhed Religion, 
to the Roman Superſtition, and conſequently to be 
reconciled to the Church of Rome, whereby God's 
true Religion has been ſcandaliz'd, thoſe Miſchiefs 
introduced which the Wiſdom of many Laws hath 
endeavoured to prevent, the Devices of his Majeſty's 
Enemies futthered and advanced, to the great danger 


ef the King and all his loving Subjects. 
e loving ee 3 
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4D. 1625 That he has inſerted in his Book called, The 44. 
ral, divers Paſſages diſhonourable to the late King, 
full of Bitterneſs, Railing, and injurious Speeches 
to other Perſons, diſgraceful and contemptible to 
many worthy Divines of this Kingdom, and other 
Reformed Churches beyond the Seas; impious and 
| profane in ſcoffing at Preaching, Meditating and Con- 
„ Fferring, Pulpits, Bibles, and all ſhew of Religion; 
all which do aggravate his former Offences, having 
roceeded from malicious and enormous Heat againit 
the Peace of the Church, and the Sincerity of the Re. 
formed Religion publickly profeſſed, and by Law e- 
ſtabliſned in this Kingdom. All which Offences being 
to the Diſhonour of God, and of moſt miſchievous 
Effect and Conſequence againſt the Church and 


— 


Common-wealth of England, and other of his Ma. re 
ys Realms and Dominions, the Commons aflem- P. 
bled in Parliament do hereby pray, that the aid m 
Richard Montague may be puniſhed according to his el 
Demerits, in ſuch exemplary manner, as may deter . 31 

ethers from attempting {o preſumptuouſly the Peace ft; 

of the Church and State; and that the Bocks afore: ca 

faid may be ſuppreſſed and burnt. 3 

4 l b : ; 7 
This was that ſpecial Stick of Wood which Land, IN 

in the beginning of this young King's Reign, put in- ant 

ro his Hand, to ſupport him in the eſtabliſhed Re. of 


ligion of the Church of England, and afterwards M: 


planted him to be one of the Cedars of our Church, as 

dy having him made firſt, Biſhop of Chicheſter, and anc 

after of Norwich. | e e Dil 

However, Laud was ſo nettled with the Votes of qui 

the Commons ; I do not find Buckingham concerned ; 

himſelf in them, it may be, believing this might the 

divert the Storm from him: but it was impoſſible van 

for the Commons, in look ing into the Grievances wil 

| of the Nation, but to meet Buchingbam in the Front apF 

| of every one of thcm: And when they began their 5 
0 


Debates concerning the Duke, they received a Meſ- 


* ſage from the King of the preſſing State of Chriſten. leſs 
| dium, and with what Care and Patience he expected the 
their Reſolutions of Supplies, and to let them know, as 


he look'd for a full and perfect Anſwer of what wy 
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and Allies are now engaged; and beſeech his Maje- 


of Redreſs herein, they really intend to affiſt his 
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would give for his Supply, according to his Ex- A Reg. 2. 
cation, and their Ne,, and — he would * 
not accept of leſs than was proportionable for the | 
Greatneſs and Goodneſs of the Cauſe ; and that it 

was not fit to depend any longer upon Uncertainties, 

whereby the whole Weight of the Affairs of Chri- 

ſtendom may break in upon us upon the ſudden, as 

well to his Diſhonour, as the Shame of the Nation ; 

and when this is done, they may continue longer, 

and apply themſelves to the Redreſs of Grievances, 

ſo they do it in a dutiful and mannerly Way, with- 

out throwing an ill Odor upon his preſent Govern- 

_ or upon the Government of his late bleſſed 

Father. | E | 

The Commons, in anſwer, beſeech the King to 

reſt aſſured, that no King was ever dearer to his 

People than his Majeſty, no People more zealous to 

maintain and adyance his Honour and Greatneſs, and 


eſpecially to ſupport that Cauſe wherein his Majeſty 
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ſty to accept the Advice of his Parliament, which 
can have no other end but the Service of his Majeſty, 
and the Safety of his Realm, in diſcovering the 
Cauſes, and propoſing the Remedies of thoſe great 
Evils which have occaſioned his Majeſty's Wants, 
and his Peoples Griefs : And therefore, in Aſſurance 


Majeſty in ſuch a way, and in ſo ample a Meaſure, 

as may make him ſafe at Home, and feared Abroad; 

and for diſpatch whereof, they will uſe ſuch 

Diligence, as his urgent and preſſing Occaſions re- 

quire. 1 

The King, in anſwer to the Commons, tells 

them, he an the Cauſe of their preſenting Grie- 7" own 

vances, to be a Parentheſis, and not a Condition; and with thei 

will be willing to hear their Grievances, ſo as they Proceed- 

apply themſelves to redreſs Grievances, and not en- ings. 

quire after Grievances: That he will not allow any 

of his Servants to be queſtioned by them, * 

leſs ſuch as are of eminent Place about him; that 

the old Queſtion was, What ſhall be done to the Man 

whom the King konours? But now it hath been the La- 

bour of ſome, to ſeek what may be done * 
Re | im 
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4.D.1626 him whom the King thinks fit to honour ; he ſay 
they {pecially aimed at the Duke of Buckingham, and 


wonders what had altered their Affections to him, 
when in the laſt Parliament of his Father's time, 
he was their Inſtrument to break the Treaties, for 
which they did ſo honour and reſpect him, that all 
the Honour conferred upon him was too little: 
He wot not what had chang'd their Minds; but af. 
ſures them, that the Duke had not meddled with, 
or done any thing concerning the Publick, but by 


his ſpecial Directions, and was ſo far from gaining 


any Eſtate thereby, that he verily thinks the Duke 
rather impaired the ſame. He would have them 
haſten the Supplies, or it will be the worſe for them; 
for if any Ill happens, he thinks he ſhall be the 
laſt that ſhall feel it. | 

The Commons had yet freſh in Memory the Diſ- 
ſolution of the Parliament at Oxford, about fix 
Months before, and what Truit there was to this 


King's Word for Redreſs of Grievances, ſo as it was 
done ina dutiful and mannerly Way, after they had 


given Money; and therefore they little altered 
their Courſe from what they had done at-Oxford, 
yet more than Parliaments heretofore did, to have 
Grievances firſt .redreſs'd, and then to give Sup- 
plies; for they voted to proceed upon Grievances, 
and to give the King three Subſidies, and three 
Fifteenths. | | 

This gave the Duke little Satisfaction: ſo that the 
King himſelf became the Duke's Advocate, and told 
the Commons in a Speech, that he came to inform 
the Commons of their Errors and unparlia: 
mentary Proceedings, ſo that they might amend 
their Faults: which was enlarged by my Lord 


74. Keeper Keeper Coventry, who told them of the King's Ne- 
Coven- 


ceſſities, and his Patience in Expectation of Sup- 


try Speech Plies, and of the King's Promiſe of Redreſs of 
20 the Par- Grievances, after Supplies were granted; That 


liament. 


expreſs Command, that they yield Obedience to 


the Enquiry upon ſundry Articles againft the Duke 
upon Common Fame, was to wound the Honour a 

Government of his Majeſty, and of his renowned 
Father, and therefore it was his Majeſty's final and 


thoſe 


do the Tower upon his Arrival in England; how he 


King Charles I. 


Duke, and leave to his Majeſty's Care, Wifdom, 
and Juftice, the future Reformation of thoſe things, 
which they ſuppoſed to be otherwiſe than they 


ſhould be; and that the King took notice, that they 


had ſuffered the greateſt Council of State (the Duke 
and Laud) to be cenſured and traduced by Men, 
whoſe Years and Education cannot attain to, that 


Depth, (W by then were the old Members kept out of the 


Houſe, which could have better informed them?) and that 
the three Subſidies, and three Fifteenths were no 
ways proportionable to ſupply the King's Neceſſi- 


ties, &c. and concludes, that his Majeſty doubts 


not but after this Admonition, they will obſerve 
and follow it, which if they do, his Majeſty is moſt 
ready to forgive all that is paſt. Then the King 
added, that in his Father's time, by their Perſwa- 
ſion, he was their Inſtrument to break off thoſe 
Treaties ; and that then no Body was in ſo great Fa- 
your with them as the Man they ſeem now to touch, 
but indeed mean his Father's Government, and his ; 
and that Parliaments are altogether in his Power for 
their Calling, Sitting and Diflolution ; and as he 
finds the Fruits, they are to continue, or not to be. 
But if the Commons Proceedings againſt the Duke 
were erroneous and unparliamentary, and through 


the Duke's Sides wounded not only the King's Go- 


vernment, but that of his renowned Father, and that 
the young Men in this Houſe of Commons, had 
cenſured and traduced the King's higheſt Council of 
State; you ſhall now hear of an old Stateſman in 
the Houſe of Lords, which ſhall not only ceaſe the 
Wonder, which cauſed the Parliament in the 21ſt 
of King James, ſo to applaud the Duke, but ſhall 
wound the whole Story, which begat that great Ap- 
plauſe to the Duke. 


You have heard before how the Earl of Briftol 


vas ſtopp'd at Calais from coming over into England, 
after his Return out of Spain; and after he came to Do- 
ver, when the Duke could not prevail upon Marquiſs 
Hamilton, and the Earl of Hertford, to have the Earl ſent 


Was 
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thoſe Directions which they formerly receiv'd, and A. Reg. 2. 
ceaſe their unparliamentary Proceedings againſt the 
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was — * by a Letter from the LordConway, that 
not come to Court, nor to the King's Pre. : 


he ſheul | 
ſence, till he had anſwered to ſome Queries which 


his Majeſty would appoint ſome of the Lords of the 


Council to ask him, which was not done till the Par. 


liament was adjourned, and never met more ; and 
how after King James's Death the Earl was not only 
kept from his Liberty, and the King's Preſence, 


but removed from all his Offices and Employments, 


and not ſuffered to come to an Account the Mo- 
nies expended in the King's Service; and not per. 
mitted to come to the Parliament which was dil. 
ſolved at Oxford. „ 


More Pro- Upon the King's Summons of this Parliament, 
ceedings a-the Earl of Briſtol petitions the King to have his 


bout the 
Earl of 
Briſtol. 


* 


Writ of Summons, which was never denied to any 
Peer, to aſſiſt in the Houſe of Peers; but he receivd 
an Anſwer by the Lord Conway, That the King was 
no ways ſatisfied in it, and propounded to the Earl, 
Whether be would rather fit ftill, and enjoy the Benefit of 
the late King's Pardon in Parliament, or to wave id, and 
put bimſelf upon Trial, for his Negotiation in Spain; aud 


one of theſe he muſt truſt to, and give a direft Anſwer. 


The Earl, in Anſwer, ſaid, He had been already 
e er upon twenty Articles, by a Commiſſion of 


the Lords, and had given ſuch Anſwers, that their 


Lordſhips never met more about that Buſineſs; and 
that he did not wave the Pardon granted by — 
James in Parliament. Theſe Letters you may rea 
at large in Ruſb worth, fol. 138, 139, 140. 123 
Hereupon the Earl petitions the Houſe of Lords, 
ſhewing, that he being a Peer of this Realm, had 
not received his Writ of Summons to. Parliament, 


and deſires their Lordſhips to mediate with his Ma- 


bim; and that if any Charge 


jeſty that he may enjoy the Liberty of a Subjed, 


and the Privilege of his Peerage, after almoſt tuo 
Years Reſtraint, without any ws ww brought againit 
e brought againſt 


bim, he prays he may be tried by Parliament. 


Hereupon the Lords petition the King, that not 
only the Earl of Briſtol, but all ſuch other Lords 
whoſe Writs are ſtopt, except ſuch as are made unca- 
pable to ſit in Parliament, by Judgment ” Pare 
| | „„ iament, 
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pas a great Difference between the Duke and him, 
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Vaio, or ſome other legal Judgment, may be ſum-4, Res. 1 
monec. „ BE | 
This nettled the Duke to the quick, ſo that he 


told the Houſe the King had ſent the Earl his Writ, 
but withal deliver'd ſuch a Letter, which the King 


ſent to the Earl, which I care not to tranſcribe; 
wherein this great Stateſman Buckingham would have 


the Earl judged and cenſured by the King, without 
hearing the Earl, and thereby foreſtal the Judgment 
of the Lords againſt the Earl. N 

It's true indeed, my Lord Keeper Coventry ſent the 
Earl a Writ of Summons to attend in Patliament, but 
withal fignified by a Letter to the Earl, that it was 
his Majeſty's Pleaſure withal, (no doubt but by the Ad- 
vice of bis higbeſt Council of State) that the Earl ſhould 
continue in the ſame Reſtraint he was, ſo that he 
forbear his perſonal Attendance in Parliament. But 
fince the Duke could no longer keep the Earl. out 
of the Houſe of Lords, the King, by my Lord 
Keeper, ſignified to the Lords, that his Pleaſure was, 


they ſhould ſend for the Earl as a Delinquent, to 


anſwer Offences committed againſt him before his 
ms {ary Spain, and fince his coming back, and his 
candalizing the Duke of Buckingham, immediately, and 
by Reflection upon himſelf, with whoſe Privity and 
Direction the Duke guided his Actions, and without 
which he did nothing. And now Sir Robert Heath, 
the King's Attorney-General, exhibited eleven Ar- 


ticles againſt the Earl (ir was thought fit to leave out the 


other nine) which the Earl had anſwered to King 


James, without any Reply ; and in the laſt of theſe 


the Earl is charged with giving the King the Lie, in 
offering to falfify that Relation which ni Many: 
affirmed, and thereunto added many things of his 
own Remembrance to both Houſes of Parliament. 
Hereupon the Earl exhibited a Charge of High 
Treaſon and Miſdemeanors, in twelve Articles, a- 


gainſt the Duke, and another againſt the Lord Con- 


way, of High Miſdemeanors :, And upon the Deli- 
very of them, the Earl defired-a Copy of the King 
Charge againſt him in Writing, and time allowed 
to anſwer, and Council aſſign'd him; and ſaid there 


for 


* 
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for the Duke was accuſed of Treaſon, and at large, 


uud inthe King's Favour, and that he, being but ac. 


cuſed of that which he had long ſince anſwered, was 
2 Priſoner, and therefore moved the Duke might be 
put in equal Condition; which tho' the Houſe did 
not, yet they were not ſatisfied to commit the Earl 
to the Tower, and order'd, That the King's Charge 


againſt the Earl ſhould be firſt heard, and then the 


Farl's againſt the Duke; yet ſo that the Earl's Te- 

ſtimony againſt the Duke be not prevented, preju- 

diced, or impeached. cn 

The King, in a Meſſage to the Lords by my Lord 

Keeper, would have blaſted the Earl's Articles a- 
init the Duke for two Reaſons : Firſt, That the 
arrative made in the 21 Jac. in Parliament, trench- 

ed as far _ him as the Duke, for that he went 

therein as f 

the Earl be heard in his Defence againſt that Declaration 


which was deſigned to blaſt the Earl's Honour and Integrity? 


and Juſtice is no Reſpeſter of Perſons. 
- 'The other was, 'That all the Earl's Articles had 


| been cloſed in his Breaſt now thefe two Years, con- 
trary to his Duty, if he had known any Crime of 


that nature againſt the Duke; and now he 'vents it 
by Recrimmation againſt the Duke, whom he knows 
to be a principal Witneſs to prove his Charge againſt 
the Earl, This s ſtrange; 2 Majeſty's Reign was 


ſcarre yet a Year old, aud all this while the Earl Was under 


a Reftrarnt, and not permitted to come. to the Parliament, 


which-ended at Oxford; and in bis Father's Reign, after 


the Earl bad anſwered all the Dake's Articles againſt him, 
wir hot any Reply, King James promiſed him be ſhould be 
beard againſt the Duke, us well as he was againſt bine, tho 


he froed not to make good his Promiſe. 


Now let's fee the Levity of this Prince, the ne- 
cbffary Concomitant of Wilfulneſs, and which he 
purſued in every ſtep of his Reign, without any Re- 
morſe that I could ever find; for the Lodgment of 
the King's Charge againſt the Earl in the Houſe of 
Lords was ſcarce cold, when as it was endeavoured to 
take the Earl's Cauſe out of the Houſe, and to pro- 
ceed againſt him in the King's Bench. But why muft 


this be at this tome of duy, and while a Parliament was 


fitting ? 


FI 


ar as the Duke. But what then? Shall not 


Ki Charles I. 
ſuting ? And why was nat this done in the King's Father's, Reg. 3. 
Life, or in thu King's Reign? And why muſt tuo gears 
jaſs, and this way of charging the Earl never thought of, 
which nou muſt be done in all baft ? But the Lords put 


a full ſtop to this, and for theſe Reaſons: 


1. For that in all Cauſes of moment, the Defen- The Lords 
dants ſhall have 2 of all Depoſitions both pro favour 


and contra, after Publication, in convenient time be- him. 


fore hearing, to prepare themſelves; and if the De- 
fendants will demand that of the Houſe in due time, 
they ſhall have learned Council 40 aſſiſt them in 
their Defence: And their Lordſhips declared they 
would give their Aſſents thereto, becauſe in all 
Cauſes, as well Civil as Criminal and Capital, they 
hold, that all lawful Help could not, before juſt 
Judges, make one that is guilty avoid Juſtice; and 
on the other fide, God defend that an Banocent ſhould 
be condemned. e ; 

2. The Earl of Briſtol, by his Petition to the 
Houſe, complained of his Reſtraint, defiring to be 
heard here, as well in point of his Wrongs, as in his 
Accuſations againſt the Duke; whereof his Majeft: 
taking Conſideration, fignified his Pleaſure by the 
Lord Keeper, April 20. That his Majeſty was re- 
ſolved to put his Cauſe upon the Honour and Juftice 
of this Houſe ; and that the Earl! ſhould be ſent for as 
a Delinquent, to anſwer the Offences he committed 
in his Negociations, before his Majeſty's going into 
ain, whilſt his Majeſty was there, and fince his Re- 
turn; and that his Majeſty would cauſe theſe things 
to be charged upon him in this Houſe, ſa as the 
Houſe is fully poſſeſſed of the Cauſe, as well by 
the Earl's Petition as the King's Conſent, and the 
Earl brought up to the Houſe as a Delinquent, to an- 
{wer his OfFences there: and Mr. Attorney hath ae- 
cordingly delivered the Charge againſt him in 
8 Houſe, and the Earl alſo his Charge againſt the 

KE. | +0 1 


And now, if the Earl be proceeded withal by way 
of the King - Bench, theſe dangerous Inconveniencies 


will follgw 3 | 


4 


4. D. 1626 r. He can have no Council. 8 

: He can uſe no Witneſs againſt the King. i 
3. He cannot know what the Evidences againſt him 

will be in convenient time to prepare for his De. 


' 


The Reign of 


fence, and ſo the Innocent.may be condemned ; which 
may be the Caſe of any Peer. | 
4. The Liberty of the Houſe will be thereby in- 


_ fringed, the Honour and Juſtice of it declined, con- 


trary to the King's Pleaſure, expreſly fignified by 
1 Keeper: all which are expreſly againſt the 
Order. os | | 

5. The Earl being indicted, it will not be in the 


Power of the Houſe to keep him from Arraignment, 


and ſo he may be diſabled to make good his Charge 


againſt the Duke, 5 


Therefore the way to proceed according to the 
Directions and true Meaning of the Order, and the 
King's Pleaſure fignified, and preſerve the Liberties 
_ the Houſe, and protect one from Injury, will 

* N | | thy 
To have the Charge delivered into the Houſe in 
Writing, and the Earl to ſet down his Anſwer in 
Writing; and that the Witneſſes on both fides be 
examined, and Evidences on both ſides heard, by 

ſuch Courſe and Manner of Proceedings as ſhall be 
thought fit by the Houſe: And if upon a full Hear- 

ing, the Houſe ſhall find it Treaſon, then to pro- 
ceed by way of Indictment; if doubtful in point of 
Law, to have the Opinion of the Judges to clear 
it; if doubtful in Matter of Fact, then to refer it 
= a legal Trial at Law 5 and that the rather, for 
Wah ret: EBB vi tt, 


I. It appears, that the Earl, in the ſpace of tuo 
Years (till now he complained) has not ſo much as 
been queſtioned for Matter of Treaſon. | 
2. He has been examined upon twenty Interrogs- 
tories, and the Commiſſioners ſatisfied, that his An- 
ſwer would admit of no Reply. . 
3. The Lord Conway, by ſeveral Letters, hath in- 
timated, that there is nothing againſt him, but what 
was pardoned by the Parliament of the 21ft of * 
1 | / 57 = 
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in thoſe | la 


= Kim Charles I. 

and ſignified his Majeſty's Pleaſure, that he might 
_ reſt in that Security, and fit ſtill. 1133 
4. That his Majeſty had often declared to the 
Counteſs of Briſtol, and others, that there was nei- 
ther Treaſon nor Felony againſt the Earl, nor ought 


elſe but what a ſmall Acknowledgment would ex- 
Plate . HE bn 


The Eirl; in Conformity to this Order, anſwered 


every Particular of the King's Charge againſt ay f. 


without any Reply; but it would be a wonde 

Diſcovery, to find an Anſwer to any one Particular 
of the Earl's Charge, either againit the Duke, or 
my Lord Conway. „ : 


The Commons, at the ſame time, impeached the Commons 


229 
4. Reg: a. 


1 


% 


A 


Duke of High Miſdemeanors, in a Charge of thir- impeach 


teen Articles, whereof that of the Death of King Bucking= 


James was one; but to the Diſpleaſure of the King ham. 


ſo far, as to commit Sir Dudley Diggs and Sir Jobn Elliot 


to the Tower for it: and the Commons ſent a Meſ- 
ſage to the Lords by Sir Nathaniel Rich, by an una- 


nimous Vote, to commit the Duke to ſafe Cuſtody; 
which I do not find the Lords did, nor did the im- 


pred Members lie long in the Tower; for the 


King ſignified to the Houſe, that Sir Dudley Diggs 
did not ſpeak the Words for which the King com- 
FW uns and ſoon after Sir John Elliot was diſ- 
charged. OR | 
However, the Commons ran high againſt the Duke, 
with a Proteitation, That till he were removed from med - 
dling with State-Affairt, 2 were out of all . of any 
doc Succeſs, and did fear that any Money which they ſhall 
er can give, will, through his Miſemployment, rather be 
turned to the Hurt and Prejudice of this Kingdom than other- 
wiſe, as ky lamentable Experience they have lately found 
Supplies they bad formerly and lately given. 
But the uke, thus doubly ſtormed both by the 
Earl and Commons, and eie to de 
fend himſelf againſt either; and the King, 7 * 
than receive the Remoꝝſtrance the Commons had pre- 


pared to preſent him againſt the Duke, reſol ve "to Paris: 
Part with the Parliament rather than the Duke, and ment diſ- 
thereby loſt four Subſidies and three ane, ſoluud. 
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21 15 Reign of | 
b. cad who the Honſe:of Peers petitioned to the contrary: 
This was upon the 15th of June, 1626, He ſent a 
. long Declaration after them, wherein he magnified 
l en ower of Calling, pen! Proroguing, and 
with Ze. Diffolving Parliaments peculiarly elonging to him- 
felf, by an undoubred Prerogative infeparably uni- 

ted to his Imperial Crown, of which, as of all his 

other Royal Actions, he is not to give any Account, 

but to God only, whoſe immediate Lieutenant and 

l 4g, he is in theſe his Realms and Dominions, 

by Divine Providence committed to his Charge; 

Fet bis Purpoſe is, ſo to order himſelf and all bis 
Actions, concerning the Weal ef his Kingdoms, as 
may Juſtify themſelves not only to his own Con- 
Tieience, and to his own People, but to the whole 
World: He thought fit to make, a true, plain, and 
©, clear Declaration of the Reaſons that enforced him 
to diſſolve thefe two laff Patliaments, fo that the 


Mouth of Malice it, ſelf might be ſtopt, and the 


deſerved Blamè of fo N Acciderits may juftiy 
fall upon the Authors thereof, © © 

The Klag fays, That when He came firſt to the 
Crown, he found himſelf engaged in a War againſt a po 
tent Enemy. # ho was that Exony ? Or at what. time uus 

ay Declaration of any War made either againſt bs Father 


* 
* 


or him ? Whith after the beſt Search T could ever male, | 


"could never find ; any; yet this T Find, that the. next day 


after bis Father's Death, he and hs Favourite the Duke were 


e 3 
Day mulſt not be loſt, but Writs muſt. be iſſued out to ſun- 
on 4 Parliament, to give Subſidies to make War again} 
| , Spain, 8 the ſecond Part of the Keeper Williams's 
%%% ny 
This War, "the King ſays, was not undertaken 
 raſhly, nor without Juſt and . honourable Grounds, 
but enforced for the neceſſary Defence of himfelf and 
his Dominiogs. If this War were for the neceſſary De 
ence of the-King and bu Dominions, there muft be . ſome 
Hoch that did thus fend the King and bis Dominion; 
but who this is, the Ning neither ſayt, nor can I find. 
, Far the Support of. hie Friends and Alice, Th 
general, ſo no particular. Anfuzr can be given to it: 
but who thiſe Friends and. Allies erb which were to be ſup- 
Ported, the King neither ſays, nor can I find, For 


o eazer to make a War againſt the King of Spain, that « 
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and hu own Reign. | | | e 
For the Recovery of the Patrimony of his dear 
Sitter, her Conſort, and their Children; injuriouſly, 
and under colour of Treaties of Friendſhip, taken 
from them, The King's Father, to make good the Narra- 
tive which this King and Buckingham made of the Spa · 
niſh Treaty, told the Parliament he was deceived by Genes 


rals, and that doloſus verſatur in generalibus. If the 


King would have ſatisfied the World how his Brother-in-law's 
Patrimony was taken from him by Colour of Treaties and 


Triendſbip, be ſhould have ſet forth the Treaties and Friends 


foip, and by whom, and when ſought; and by whom, and 
2 broken : but of this the King ſays not one word; and 


therefore that which he ſays ſtands for nothing. 


And for the Maintenance of the true Religion. 


[2 


Were the Ships which be and Buckingham laſt Tear ſent to 
ſubdue the Rochellers, who bad never givin him or bit 
Father any Offence, for the Defence of the true Religion ? If 


this was not, what was it this King did for ' the Defence: of 


the true Religion? e 328008 
And invited thereunto, and encouraged therein, 


by the humble Advice of both Houſes of Parlia- 


ment. What! all this by the 2 both Houſes :of 
Parliament: I cannot find the Parliament, à 1 Jac. ever 
invited. his Father to any more, than to break off the Tra- 
ties of the Prince's Match with Spain, and the Palatinate: 
But what if upon the Miſinformation of the Duke ex parte, 
the Parliament bad done all this ? yet, when as the E, of 
Briſtol bad twice blaſted the Duke's Narrative in every par- 
ticular, without any Reply, Why might not another Parlia- 
ment, upon better Information, alter what the Parliaments 
21 Jac. bad done? Which neither of theſe Parliaments did, 
but grauted and voted him and bis Father greater Supplids 
than ever before were given to any of bis Predeceſſors in 
threefold the time. r r Ok 7 


But when the King enter'd into a View of his | 


Treaſure, he found how ill provided he was 
to proceed effectually with ſo great an Action. 

Fane: by obis www e, the Be , 
the War againſt Spain: But why does not the King 
ſet forth the Cauſes why his Treaſure was ſo'ill provided ? Is 


24 was 


For redeeming the ancient Honour of this Nation. 4. Rer. 2. 
I. had need, for it was never ſo blaſted as in bis Farber s 


— 


' The Reign of 


Nice was not ten Months before bis Father's Death, that the Par. 
As liament 21 Jac. which gave his Father three Subſidies, and 


three Fifteenths, was adjourned ; and his firſt Parliament 
ave bim two Subſidies more, within two or three Months 
ter bis Fathers Death: And what came of all ths, bat 
raiſing ten thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe, un- 
der Mansfield, the Expedition againſt the Rochellers, 
and to Cadiz? to neither of which latter be was ever in- 
vited by bis Father, or any Parliament. 
The King makes rhe Plague to be the Cauſe of 
the Diſſolution of the Parliament at Oxford ; yet he 


might as well. haue ſecured the Members by a Prorogation, 


4 Diſſolution. | 5 
And in this Parliament, he tells how the Houſe 
of Commons - voted him three Subfidies and three 
Fifteenths, and after four Subſidies and three Fif. 
teenths, and of the Letter he ſent them the gth 
of June, to ſpeed the paſſing theſe Supplies; and 
how that the Houſe, being abuſed by the violent 
ahd ill-adviſed Paſſion of a few Members, never fo 
much as admitted one Reading to the Bill of Sub- 
ſidies, but voted a Remonſtrance, or Declaration, which 
they intended to prefer to him. (tho? palliated with 
gloſſing Terms) containing many diſhonourable Af 
perſions upon his Majeſty, and upon the ſacred Me- 
mory of his deccaſed Father; which his Majeſty 
tak ing for a Denial of the promiſed Supplies, upon 
mature Advifement he diſſolved them. Put Sh 
-  wphence ſhould this mature Adviſement come? We do not 
find the Privy Council had any hand in it, and the Houſe 

f Lords putitioned againſt it. 5 

But leſt the Credit of this Declaration ſhould not 
find Faith enough againſt the Commons Repreſen- 
tatives, the King ſends a Proclamation after it, where- 
in he takes notice of a Remonſtrance drawn by a Com- 
mittee of the late Commons, to be preſented to 
him, wherein are many things to the Di ſhonour of 
himſelf, and his Royal Father of bleſſed Memory, 
and whereby, through the ſides of a Peer of this 
Realm, they wound their Soveraign's Honour; and 


to vent their Paſſions againſt that Peer, and pre- 


poſſeſs the World with an ill Opinion of him, be- 
Rice his Caſe was heard (bo binder d it?) had ſcatter'd 
; FE FS. Copies 
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Ring Charles I. | 
Copies of it. Wherefore the King, to ſuppreſs fuch A. Rep. x 
an 1 Wrong, upon _ of bfr Indi gra Reg 5) 
1 ad 


re, commanded all who 


tion and high Diſpleaſu 
Copies thereof to burn them. But why vas nor the 
Duke's Cauſe heard? and who diſſolved the Parliament to bre- 
vent it? Had not the Earl of Briſtol anſwered every Par- 
ticular of the King's and Duke's Charge againſt. him? And 
was there not an Order of the Houſe of Lords, the Duke 


| ſoould anſwer the Earl's Charge againſt him? M here is this 


3 to be found? and why was it nuit? 
ow ſee the Juſtice of this King, and how he 


made good his Promiſe in his Declaration, that he 


would ſo order his Actions, as ſhould juſtify him, 
not only in his own Conſcience, but to the whole 


World; for the very Day the Parliament was diſ- 


' ſolved, he committed the Earl of Brifto/ Priſoner to 


the Tower, and left the Duke free, to purſue his - 
ungodly Deſigns. ; 1155 15 

Here I'll ſtay a little, and add this Augmentation 
of Honour to the Eſcutcheon of this noble Earl, 
notwithſtanding this Uſage: For when the long Par- 
liament, in 1640, had put a full Stop to the King's 
Abſolute Will and Pleaſure, which if it had not, God 
only knows where it would have ended; and after 
that, this King's Flatterers and Favourites, his Lord 
Keeper Finch, and Secretary Windebank, had run into 


other Countries, to ſave themſelves from being 


hanged in this; and that the Earl of Mancheſter, after 
he had flatter'd this King and his Father in all the 
Shapes of Earl, Viſcount, Baron, Lord Chief Juſtice, 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord Treaſurer, and Lord Preſi- 
dent of the Council; and his Son, and the Earls 
of Pembroke and Holland, and both the Sir Henry Fanes, 
Father and Son, and Sir Henry Mildmay, &c. ſided 
with the Parliament againſt the King; yet this noble 
Earl followed the King in all his Adverſity, however 
he had been perſecuted by him in his Proſperity. 
Thbe late Keeper, as he gave his 1 againſt 
the War with Spain in King James's Reign, ſo did 
he againſt the Expedition againſt Cales in this King's 
Reign: bis Reaſon was, which you may read in the 
ſecond Part of his Life, fol. 65. That the King muſt 
make bimſelf ſure of the Love of his own People at home, be- 


fore be bid War to ſuch a rich and mighty Nation. Bur 


234 . The Reign of 
A.D.1626 But the Keper's Counſels were as much fezred 
WAY W and hated by the Duke, as Bri/to/'s and the Commons 
Articles were againſt him; and therefore he re. 
ſolved to be rid of them all, and purſue the King's 
and his own Deſigns, without any Controul ; and the 
very ſame Day the Parliament was diſſolved, cau- 
| ſed the Earl of Briſtol to be committed to the Tower. 
| Cauſe of Nor would he have his Renown and Valour leſs 
a War known Abroad, than his Juſtice at Home; and France 
againſt ſhall now be the Theatre upon which he will act it, 
France. in ſpight of Spain, or the Parliament and Nation of 
England, without whoſe Affi ſtance he will act Won- 
ders, by his own Power, and in Vindication of his 
own Honour. Rx/aworth makes the Cauſes of this 
War to begin between the Prieſts of the Queen's 
Family, and the Biſhop's, by Articles of Agree- 
ment upon the Marriage; and that the Pope had de- 
clared them Apoſtates, if they ſhould ſeek for any 
Eftabliſhment from the K ing, being an Heretick ; and 
that the Queen fided herein with' the Priefts againſt 
the King, and that Unkindneſſes ] grew 
between them ; ſo as the King infornied his Brother 
of France, he could — bear them. But theſe 
were but Pretences; the Caufe was of another Com- 
plexion. You have heard before of the Emulation 
38 Richliew and Buckingham, and of their Incli- 
nations for the Queen's Favour, and of the Queen's | 
noble Averfions to them both: but I think Nazi was 
therein a little miſtaken; for, if Ibe not mifinformed, 
as I think verily I am not, when Buckingham came out 
of France with the Queen of England, he left, or ſoon 
after ſent Sir Balthazer Gerbier to hold ſecret Cor- 
reſpondence between the Queen and himſelf ; and 
tho Richlieu watch'd Gerbier narrowly, yet he brought 
the Queen's Garter, and an exceeding rich Jewel to 


Buckingham from her. SO 
Upon the breaking out of the Feuds in the 
Queen's Family, which began almoſt as ſoon, if 
not before it was ſettled, Puckingham prevails with 
the King to be ſent int France to compoſe them, 
which was granted. But Nayi ſays, The true Mo- 
tive of Buch ingbam's Journey being aſcribed to Love, 
contracted in that Court, Richlien perſwaded the King 
o op or ww h1+ 0 
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to refuſe him Entrance into the Kingdom. The Rage 


hereuþb11 re other aus inflamed to Extremity, and ſware, NN 


ſince he was Forbidden to enter in a peaceable manner into 
France, be would make bs Paſſage with an Army. 
Here you ſee the Duke was under a double Obli- 
gation, of Love and Honour; and ſince he could not 
attain his End in Love, it's remarkable by what 
Steps he proceeded to make good his Oath and Ho- 
nour of entring into France with an Army; which 
will be better. obſerved if they be look'd upon in 
thai Circumianees: * 277 <0 05, 555 21. 3% onthe oo, 
It was the zabe oo 1625, inthe firſt Lear of 
the King's Reign, that Buckivgham cauſed the Cap- 
tains of the Fleet under the Command of Pennington, 
to deliver it into the French Power to fight againſt 
the Rochellers; and while the Fleet was chus in the 
French Power, and after the Duke had received the 
horrible Aﬀrant of being denied Entrance into France 
in a peaceable and loving manner, about Micrhaehnas 
following, viz. about fix Weeks after the Delivery 
of the Fleet, the Duke, as Lord High Admiral of 
England, by an extraordinary Commiſſion, ſeized the 
St. Peter of New-haven,. (John Mallerow Maſter) laden 


with Goods, Merchandize and Money, to the value 


of 40000 J. upon the account of Monſieur Villiers, Go- 
vernor of :New-baven, and other French Merchants, as 
Prize; and the Duke-took out of the ſaid Ship ſix- 
teen Barrels of Cochineal, eight Bags of Gold, three 
and twenty Bags of Silver, two Boxes of Pearl and 
Eniralds, a Chain of Gold, and Monies and Commo- 
dities to the value of 20000, J. and delfvered them to 
Gabriel Marſh his Servant: Whereupon there was an 
Arreſt of two Engliſo Merchant Ships in New-haven up- 
on the th of December following, viz. 1625. where- 
upon, by a Petition from the Merchants, the Kang 
ordered, . December the 28th, That the Ship an 

Goods belonging to the French ſhould be rede- 
livered-; upon this the Court of Admiralty de- 
creed upon the 16th of January following, That the 


Ship with all the Goofs (Except three hundred 


Mexico Hydes, fixteen Sacks of Ginger, one Box of 

gilded Beads, and five Sacks, of Ginger) ſhould be 

releaſed from further Detention, and delivered to the 
Maſter 5 


4. D. 162) Maſter; yet the Duke not only detained to his own 


SY uſe the ſaid Gold, Silver, Pearl, Emeralds, Jes. at 
ls and, Money, but upon the 6th of February follow. Ml 7 
ing, without any | Proceedings, cauſed the ſud d 
Ship to be agam arreſted and detained. And hers 1 
began the ſeizing of our Engliſb Ships in France, which u 
the Duke makes one of the Cauſes of the War. 1 
Objed. But this is but a Charge of the Commons 0 
upon the Duke, and therefore no direct Proof. h 
 Anſw, It is not to be preſumed the Common; b 
would have charged theſe Things thus particularly f 
and poſitively, without Proof; and I ſay moreover, I 
they are to be taken for Truth, ſince the King 1 
did diſſolve the Parliament, rather than the Duke 1 
ſhould come to his Trial upon the Commons im- 9 
N him hereupon 3 an 1 'tis worth Obſervation p 
to ſee how without Counſel, and by contrary Ex- 6) 
treams; the King and Duke engaged in both the 1 
Wars againſt Sain and France. , 8 Fg = 
The Biſhop of Litchfield, in the ſecohd Part of the > 
Life of the Lord Keeper Williams, ſays, The next of 
Day after. King James's Death, the King and Duke th 
were buſied in many Cares, but the chief was, for E 
the Continuation of che Parliament at King James“ R 
Death: The Keeper ſhewel that the Parliament de- be 
termined with the Death of the King; then the 
K ing ſaid, Since Neceſfi 1 new arliament, by . 
Will was that Writs Taube be iſſued nay” 5 ara] re 
for a. new Choice, and not a Day loft, The Keeper here- fi 
upon craved leave to be heard, and ſaid, It wasuſu- - la 
al in Times before, that the King's Servants and of 
| Friends did deal with Counties, Cities and Boroughs at 
* where they were known, to procure a Promiſe for 4 
their Elections before the preciſe Time of any inſe- by 
| quent Parliament was publiſhed ; and that the ſame mY 
| | Forecaſt would be good at this Time, which would ſu 
not ſpeed if the Summons were divulged before they m. 
looked about them. The King anſwered, Ir was high ing 
"Time to bave Subſidies granted for the War with the King of | 
Spain, and the Fleet muſt yo forthsfor that purpoſe this Sum. 15 
mer... To which the Keeper replied in few Word de 
tha: „ L369; (> WASI wa. Cas JAR ET Bo 2 — | ; 
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and with ſo cold a Conſent, that the King turned A. Beg. is 
away, and gave him leave to be gone, whereas the King ways, 


diſſolved this Parliament, and loſt four Subfidies an 
three Fifteenths, to ſave the Duke, and make War 
upon France. | | ; 8 
Concealing the true Reaſon for this War with France, 
the Duke in bis Declaration gives two other Reaſons 
of it ; the firſt was, the refuſal of Mansfield to land 
his Army at Calais, according to Agreement, where- 
by the Defign for the Recovery of the Palatinate was 
fruſtrate. But why muſt this be a Reaſon at this Time of 
Day? for this was done in the Reign of King James; and 


uben t Treaty of the Marriage with France was in being, 


Why was not then the Treaty broke off upon it? And why 
after this in King Charles's Reign, was the Engliſh Fleet 


put into the Power of the French to ſubdue the Rochellers,.  - 


and this Buſineſs of Mansfield's not ſo much as taken 
wotice F? | 3 
The ſecond Reaſon was, The French ſeizing our 
Eugliſo Merchant Ships in their Ports. But tha was 
efter the Duke bad ſeized and made Prize of the St. Peter 
of New-haven ; ſo here the Duke begins making Prize upon 
the French, and makes War upon them for doing ſo by the 
Engliſh. However, we have here a Declaration and 
Reaſon of a War againſt the French, ſuch as 'twas, tho 
none could be had for the War with Spain. 
Here you may ſee the unhappy Fate of Princes 
who treat their Subjects as Enemies, and their Flat- 
terers and Favourites as their only Friends and Crn- 
fidents; for notwithſtanding the King's ill Succeſs 
laſt Year to Cadiz, and the King's Complaint for want 
of Money in the Exchequer, and the ill Terms he was 
at with his Subjects, not only to be put upon making 
2 War againſt the King of S ain and the Emperor, 
but now al ſo againſt the King of France, and to have 
none but Buckingham, Laud, Ee. and their Paraſites ta 
ſupport him in all theſe Wars; and what could Hu- 
mane Wiſdom foreſee of any good Succeſs in them, be- 
ing againſt three the moſt potent Princes inchriſtendom? 


For the Charges to maintain theſe Wars, almoſt xing ,.. 
ins Chriftendom, the King requires a Benevolence quires a 
of the Subject, and the Nobility to lend freely: Benevo- 

Demands a Loan gf 100000 f. from the City of Lon-lence to- 
| TEE 3 don, evards it. 


a 


5 De Reign of 
4. B. 162) don, charges the Ports of England to furniſh Shi bl 
upon their own Charges, iſſues out Privy: Seals gn a 

Benevolences in proportion to the four Subſſdies and 4 
8 
tl 


three Fifteenths voted by the Commons, grants 3 
Commiſſion to execute Martial Law, billets Soldiers, 
and makes. the Country pay their Quarters ; the 
Rich who refuſe to pay the Loans are aſſeſſed, and hi 
bound over to anſwer at the Council-Table; and the of 
other preſs'd for Soldiers. Theſe were the Ways 


this King took to juſtify his Integrity fof the Weal ye 
of the Kingdom, ſo as to ſatisfy not only his own hy 
Conſcience, but his People, and the whole World, 10 


ay he promiſed in his Declaration for Diſſolution of 91 
the Parliament. 


But leſt the King's Royal Proclamation for theſe ſt 

Sibzkorp Things ſhould be tumbled at, or diſputed, Sibrhep bs 
and Man- and Manwaring (two ſpecial Favourites of Laud) are At 
mos ſet on work to preach, That the King is not bound 7 
: to obſerve the Laws of the Land in his Govern- ſe] 
; "lt Beg ment; and that his Royal Will in impoſing Loans Fy 
Ze to Le. and Taxes, does oblige the Subject's Conſcience up- _ 


on Pain of Eternal Damnation. 5 
Tho' theſe Things were ſettled to the Duke's Pr, 
Heart's Content, yet he had a Jealouſy, that in his 00 
Abſence the Archbiſhop of Canterbury might give N 
the King ſuch Council, as might ſpoil all the Glo- de 


«3 Faxes 


ries of the Duke's Defigns ; and therefore to remove 1 
him not only from the Council-Table, but far 6 
enough out of the Way from coming into the King's ral 
Preſence, is the Defign ; but te put ſome Colour as 


upon it, it was reſolved, That the King, by a ſpe- for 
cial Meſſage, ſhould order the Archbiſhop tolicenſe fer 
Sibthorp's Sermon under his own Hand. 7 
The Archbiſhop at this Time was ſorely afflicted Sab; 

with the Stone, and kept his Bed ; when Mr. Mur- the 
ray brought the King's Command to him, the Bi- Iſle 
Mop could not forbear t6 take notice of the piece of "I 


Drudgery to be put upon him, the like whereof was nep 
never enjoined to any of his Predeceſſors, yet deſired tres 
my Lord Conway to leave the Sermon with him ſome but 


ſmall Time to peruſe, which my Lord dic. 
The Biſhop, inſtead of licenſing the Sermon, 2nd 
made Obſeryations upon it, how falſe and inconſſt; 
Bu 4 
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ble the Parts of the Sermon were to one another, 4. 


and how contrary to Antiquity and the Authority of Wy 


the Scripture ; for one part of the Sermon juſtified 
Ahab's taking away Naboth's Vineyard, and he defired 
to be ſatisfy d about his Objections before he licenſed 
the Sermon. c „ | 
This gave the defired Offence : for upon the Arch- 
biſhop's refuſal to licenſe the Sermon, the Biſho 
of London (who had allowed John Coſins his Book, 
called, The Seventh Sacrament, with all the Errors 
which were afterwards expunged) gave it a great 
and ſtately Allowance, and Laud was ordered to an- 
{wer the Archbiſhop's Objections, and had the Bi- 
ſhops of Durham, Oxford and Rocheſter to be his Aﬀi- 
fants in it; and to this the Archbiſhop muſt reply 
without ſeeing the Anſwer, 

For this ſpecial piece of Service in anſwering the 
Atchbiſhop's Objections, the Biſhop of Durham, 
and Land of Bath and Wells, are made Privy-Coun- 
ſellors ; and for the Archbiſhop's refuſal to licenſe . 
the Sermon, he was not only baniſhed to his Houſe 
at Ford, five Miles beyond Canterbury (a mooriſh un- 
healthy Place) and that before he could lay in his 
Proviſions fol Houſekeeping, but the Office of High- 
Commiſſion is taken from him, and the Exerciſe of 
it committed to the Biſhops of Durham, Oxford, Ro- 
cheſter, and Bath and Wells, which had fo well anſwe · 


red the Archbiſhop's Objections. 
On July the 25th the Duke is commiſſionated Admi- The Ex- 
ral, and General of a Navy Royal of 100 Sail, and 6 pedition es 
or 5000 Land Soldiers; and when he came be- the Ie of 
fore Rochel, Sobiez came aboard of him, where, for Rhee. 


ſeveral Reaſons, it was agreed to land the Army on 
the Iſle of Oleron, and not on the Ifle of Rhee; but 
Sobzez. going to perſwade the Rochelers to join with 
the Engliſb, the Duke before his return lands on the 
Iſle of Rhee, in ſpite of the Oppoſition made by the 
French; but inſtead of purſuing the Blow, not only 
neglects to take the Fort Ia Prie, to ſecure his Re. 
rear, and prevent the Fruch from landing Supplies, 
but ſtays five Days, whereby Toiras the French Go- 
vernor encouraged his Men, and alſo got more Force 
and Proviſions into the Citadel of St. Martins. Ko 
| Frenc 


240 De Reign of 
A.D.1627 French were ſo alarm'd at this Invaſion, that the King 
offered the Duke of Roban and the Rochellers any 
Terms to join againſt the Engliſb, which both refy. 
fing, cauſed both their Ruins. | 
So that the Duke having made three falſe Steps, 
viz. his deceiving Sobiex, his not marching after land- 
ing, and not taking in the Fort la Prie, now let's ſee 
2 fourth. The Enemy's Retreat upon' the landing 
of the Engliſb was ſo haſty, that they quitted x 
Well about twenty Paces from the Counterſcary, 
_ which ſupplied the Citadel with Water; which not 
being poſſeſt upon the firſt coming of the Army, 
the French drew a Work about it which the Englib n 
could not force, and without which Well the be. 
ſieged could not have ſubſiſted; however, the Duke 
0 to take the Fort by Famine. We have 
marked four falſe Steps the Duke made; now ob- 
ſerve the fifch, which was the Loſs of the whole 01 


hy mijn, BY „ 


„ 


ond | fn oo 


Army, and Ruin of all the Proteitant Party in France: tl 
for inſtead of the French joining with the Engliſb for la 
the Recovery of the Palatinate by Land, the Spaniard fi 
now join the French againſt the Exgliſe by Sea, to re- or 
Leve St. Martins, and the Duke, inftead of prefling tu 
it by a ſtrait Siege, entertains a Treaty of Surrender fo 
| with Torr, and ſeveral Compliments paſt between W 
them, ſubſcribed, Your humble Servant, Buckingham; de 
and, Your humble Servant, Toirus ; till Toiras got W 
Relief of Men, Victuals and Ammunition, and then ö 
Toir.s broke off the Treaty with the Duke. fot 
Soon after the French. landed Forces, by the neg. vi 
le& of the Engliſß to ſappreſs them, and Orders nit 
were given to draw the Eyg/;/h out of the Trenches, He 
which che French poſſeſs ; whereupon the Eugliſb were thi 
forccd to retreat, and fight the French to regain the fir! 
Trenches : at laſt, the 6th of November, the Duke me 
makes a vain Storm upon the Caſtle, and was beaten the 
off; and upon the 8th, he retreats, the French being the 
now equal to him in Foot, and ſuperior in Horſe: and 
when the Engliſb were intangled in their Retreat, the raj! 
Duke having neglected to *take ls Price, or build a by 
Fort upon a narrow Lane and Cauſey (to ſecure their der 


Retreat) the French charged the Engliſh Horſe in the Th 
Rear, and raut them, who rout the Foot in 3 Sul 
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narrow Paſſages between the Sault. pits 3 thoſe that A. Reg. 3. 


eſcaped were loſt in the Sali pits and Ditches, and the 

Crowd was ſo great in paſſing a Bridge, that many 
were drown'd in the River: yet in this Confution 
and Adverſity, the Bravery of the Eugliſb appeared; 
for a few having paſs'd the Bridge, the French follow- 
ing, the Engliſh rallied; and faced about to charge 
the French, who cowardly retreated over the Bridge. 
Except this little Action, yet as great in Fame as 
any other, the Engliſo Nation never received like 
Diſhonour, as in the looſe and unguided Conduct of 
this laſcivious Duke in this Expedition, of whom it 
may be truly ſaid, he was, | | ft 

Mars ad Opus Veneris, 


Martis ad Arma Venus; _ 
n 


Home he comes; and finds things as inuch in Diſ- 
order, as he had left them in Diſhonour Abroad: 
the Priſons full of the moſt eminent Gentry of Eng- 
land, by a ſpecial Warrant from the King, for refu- 
ſing to lend, as they were afſeſs'd by the Commiſſi- 
oners for the Loan, and Bail denied them upon re- 
turn of their Habeas e An Army was kept on 
foot; when this Expedition had conſumed all that 
which ſhould have paid them, which had not been 


done in eighty Years before; the People fearing this 


was more to enſlave than defend them. BE 

In this Confuſion Sir Robert Cotton's Advice is call'd 
for by the King and Council, what's to be done; 
who, in à long and well compoſed Speech, begin- 
ning at Charles the 5th; ſets forth the Deſign of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, to attain an univerſal Monarchy in 
theſe Weſtern Parts of Europe: How the Defign was 
firſt check'd by Henry the 8th againſt Charles, but 
more by Queen Elizabeth againſt his Son Philip the 2d, 
they 75 — a free Council, and thereby winning 
the Hearts of à loving People, ever found Hands 
and Money for all Occaſions. That the only way to 
raiſe Money ſpeedily and ſecurely; was the Via Regia 


by Parliament; other ways were unknown, ufitrod- 


den, rough, tedious, and never ſucceeded well. 
That Religion lies neareſt the Conſcience of the 


Subject, and that there 2 a Jealonſy of ſome 


Practices 


„ "The Reign of 
4b. i623 Practices againſt it: and that tho' the Duke of Bucks 
had broken the Saniſo Match out of a Religious Care 
that the Articles demanded might endanger the State 

of the Reformed Religion, yet being an Actor in the 

French Match, as hard, if not worſe, paſſed than thoſe 

of Spain. He went on, and ;enumerated the Miſcar- 

'riages in theſe two laſt Years:;z the Waſte of the 

King's Revenue; the Preſſures upon the publick Li. 

berty of the Subjects, in commanding their Goods 
without Conſent in Parliament, impriſoning their Per- 

Tons, without ſpecial Cauſe ſhewed ; and this made 

good againſt them by the Judges. How to obviate 

theſe he leaves to the prudent-Confideration of the 
Council, but like old Sir Charles Harboard, wiſhed 

that the Duke might appear to be the firſt Adviſer 

for calling a Parliament, ſo that the People may be 


fatisfied, this Parliament ſhoulg be called by the zea- 


1ous Care and Induſtry of the Duke. | 
Now the Hopes of getting Money by calling the 
Condition Parliament, works more than the Laws of God, or 
of the Na- facred Juſtice ' could do: for upon the 29th of J. 
tion in muary, Writs are iſſued out for them to meet the 
Church tyth of March following; the Priſon Doors are o- 
and State, pened, for the impriſoned Gentry to go Abroad; 
en the the Arch-biſhop, the Earl of Briſtol, and Biſhop of 
Meeting of Liuroln, have Writs to fit in Parliament. But ſee 
2 net the Unſlability:of Refolutions not founded in Truth, 
Tara juſtice or Prudence: for the next Day after the 
Deen. Writs for ſummoning the Parliament were agreed, 
| the King, January the zoth, granted a Privy. Seal to 
Barlemach, for 30000 1. to be returned to Sir William 
Balfour, and John Dalbier, for raiſing a thouſand Ger- 


man Horſe, with Arms: both for Horſe and Foot, to be 


fent into England, Febnuary the 28th, where was an 
Army already upon free Quarter, and after grants 
a Commiſſion to twenty three Lords and others to 
raiſe Money upon Impoſi tions, or otherwiſe. 
Thus things flood in the State before the Meet- 
ing of the Parliament. Now let's ſee how they 


foo? in the Church. Barnevelt having headed 2 
Factin in Holland, which called themſelves Armi - 


nian, and deſigning by them to have depoſed the 
_ © © "Priace of Orange, loſt his Head for it about four 
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gw before; now on the contrary, the Arminian 4. 
action here, which called themſelves the Church Ws 


of England, aſcribed all Dominion to the abſolute 
Power of the King: The Principals of this Faction 
were Neal Biſhop of Winche/ter, Land Biſhop of Bath 


and Wells, and Richard Montague, afterwards advanced 


to the Biſhoprieks of Chicheſter and Norwich; this 
Faction was headed by the Duke. At this time the 
Jeſuits had taken a Houſe at Clarbekuell, defigning to 


make a College of it, who in a Letter to the Father 


Refor of the Jeſuits at Bruſſels, boaſt that they had 
N the ſovereign Drug Arminianiſm, which they 
oped would purge the Proteſtants from their Here- 
ſy, and that it flouriſhed, and bore Fruit in a due 

eaſon ; and they en by Counſel and Confi- 
deration, how and when to work upon the Duke's 
Jealouſy and Revenge; and in that they gave the 
Honour to thoſe who merit it, which were the Cburth 
Catholicks: they aſſured themſelves, they had made 
the Duke and the Parliament irreconcilable ; and 
that they have thoſe of = Religion, who ſtand 
continually at the Duke's Chamber, to ſee who 
comes in, and who goes out : They glory how admi- 


rably in their Speech and Geſtures they act the Pi | 


ritans, and the Cambridge Scholars ſhnyll find by woful 
Experience, they can act the Puritans better than they 


haye done the Iſuits: That their Foundation is Armini- _ 


aniſm, that the Arminians and Projectors affe& Mutation. 
Having thus laid the Foundation for propagating 
their Religion, the Jeſuits next Care was for the 


State; and in the firſt place * conſider the Kings 


Honour and Neceſſities, and ſhew how the Kin 
may free himſelf of his Word, as Lewis the 11 


did, and for greater Splendor and Luſtre ; how he 


thay raiſe a great Revenue, and not be beholden to 


his Subjects, which was by way of Exciſe, which 


muſt be by a mercenaty Army of Horſe and Foot. 
For the Horſe they had made ſure they ſhould be 
Foreigners and Germans, who would eat up the . 
Revenue, and ſpoil the Countries whereſbever t 4 
time, cho' they ſhould be paid; What Hzvock the 

will they make there when they get no Pay, or àre 
hot duly paid? they will do more Miſchief than we 


hope the Army will do. Rs This 
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A. D. 162 This mercenary Army. of 2000 Horſe and 20000 ge 
WYY Foot was to be taken into pay before the Exciſe be eg 
ſettled. In forming the Exciſe, the Ceuntry is mot Mill co 
likely to riſe; if the Mercenary Army ſubjugate the | 
Country, the Soldiers are to be paid out of the Con. | 
fiſcations; they hope inſtantly to diſſolve Trade, 7 
and hinder the Building of Ships, by deviſing pro- 
bable Deſigns, and putting the State upon Expedi- or 
tions, as that of Cadiz, and in taking away the Mer. ſpe 
chants Ships, ſo that they may not eaſily catch, and Wi 
light upon the et- India Fleet. | 8 jun 
A Jeſuit and nine Prieſts were taken with this, 
and many other Papers, which were deliver'd to Sir Wl 
| John Cook, Secretary of State; the Jeſuit was con- it+ 
demn'd, but repriev'd by the King, becauſe Sir Jh 
Cook ſaid, The King delighted not in Blood: and after- 
ward the nine Prieſts were releaſed by ſpecial War- 
rant from the King; and the King, in his Reaſons 
for diſſolving the San, makes the Houſe of 
Commons Enquiry into this Buſineſs to be an exor- 
bitant Encroachment and Uſurpation, ſuch as was 
| never before attempted by that Houſe. By this 
| | vou may ſee the Religious Care this pious Prince 
| 42 for the Church of England, and how much he re. 
garded the Laws of England, or minded the Support 
of the „ in France, or the Re-ettabliſh 
ment of his Brother-in-law in the Palatinate. 
- Thus ſtood things when the Parliament met, when 
the King (as Men in a deep Lethargy, no ways ſen- 
| |  fble of their Pain, or the dangerous State they are WW *% 
1 in) not confidering the dangerous State he was in 
both Abroad and at Home; Abroad, in that he had 
made War upon the King of $paiz without any De- 
claration of War, and that againſt his Father's Ad. 
vice, and of his Council; and upon the King of 
France, wherein himſelf and his Favourite Bucking- 
| bam, were the Aggreſſors; at Home by his unheard 
of Invaſions upon the Fortunes and Liberties of his 
Subjects, never before done by any King of England, 
in the ſhort Interval of theſe two Parliaments (ſcarce 
being nine Months) upon the Opening of the Par- 
liament, far unlike his Father in the laft Parliament 
of his Reign, when his Caſe was not near ſo dan- 
| 7: | 5 gerous 
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could get it no other Way) begins his Speech. 


\ 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


245 
gerous as this King's (tho' their Neceſſities were 4, Reg. 


equal, to get Money by Parliaments, when they - 


eſe Times are for Action; wherefore for Example ſake King's 


I mean not to ſpend much Time in Words, expecting ac- Speech in 
cordingly that your (as I bope) good Reſolutions will be Parlia- 
ſpeedy, nor ſpending Time unneceſſarily, or (that I may went, with 
ſay) dangerouſly ; for tedious Conſultations, at this Con- — 8 


Iam ſure you now expef from me, both to know the 


junfture of Time, are as burtful as ill Reſolutions, 


Cauſe of your meeting, and what to reſolve on ; yet 1 think 
there is none here but ' knows, that common Danger is the 
Cauſe of this Parliament, and that Supply at this time is 
the chief End of it, ſo that Ineed but point to you what 
1 do, All this but of Supply is Myſterious and Ge- 
neral, and had need of an Interpreter, 

The King goes on, and ſays, I will uſe but few Per- 
ſuaſions; for if to maintain your own Advices, and as the 
Caſe now ſands for the following thereof, the true Religion, 
Laus and Liberties of this State (never ſo violated by 


any King of England before him) and the juſt Defence 


of our true Friends and Allies, be not ſufficient, then no 
Eloquence *. Men or Angels will prevail. | 
What 


arliament, or any other Council but that - 


of Buckingham, adviſed him to make War, either 


upon the King of Spain or France? ſearch all the Re- 
cords of the Journals of Parliament of 21 Jac. and 
Ruſoworth, Franklin, and Biſhop of Litchfield, and ſee 


= it in any one of them there he one Sentence of ma- 


king War againſt the King of Spain, butonly to break 
off the Treaty with the Saniſb Match, and for the 


Palatinate, But admit the Parliament had upon the 


Mifinformation of the King and Duke, adviſed the 
king to have made War upon the 1 of Spain ; yet 
ſince the Earl of Briſtol ſo ſhamefu ly blaſted the 


whole Story not a Year fince in open Parliament, 


without any Reply; How was this Parliament ob- 

liged to have made good what that had done? And 

fince the King diſſolved the laſt Parliament, rather. 

than the Duke ſhould be brought to Trial upon the. 

farl's Charge, which ” a Failure of- Juſtice, _ 
FE 8 
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246 The Reign of 
J. D. 1625 it had been more to the King's Honour, nat to have 
Wy mention'd this to the Parliament, than that what he 

had done was by their Advice. 
Did this Parliament, or any other, ever adviſe him 
to put the Fleet under the Command of Vice-Admi- 
ral Pennington, into the Frexch King's Power, to ſub. 
due the poor Rochellers, who never did him any wrong, 
to the Ruin of the Reformed Intereft in France, and 
to be the Foundation of the French Grandeur by Sea; 
and then onthe contrary, make War upon the Freuch 
King, when he was the Aggreſſor? Did ever this, 
or any other Parliament, adviſe him to take his Sub- 
jects Goods by force, without and againſt Lay, and 
impriſon their Perſons by his abſolute Will and 
Pleaſure, denying them the Benefit of their Hates 
Corpus s, the Birth-right of the Subject, and to con. 
tinue them Priſoners during his Will, without alloy- 
ing them a Trial by the Laws, whether they were 
guilty of any Crime or not?. Or to execute Martial 
Law, impoſe new Oaths, and give Pree-Quarter to 
Soldiers, in his own Kingdom, in time of Peace? 
However, the King goes on, and ſays, Only let me 
remember you, that my Duty moſt of all, aud every one 
aurs according to bis Degree, is, to ſeek the Maintmmantt 
f the Church and Commonwealth ; and certainly there neui: 
Was a time in which ibis Daty was more neceſſarily required 
than now. | an 
Was the Diſcharge of the Pack of Jeſuits, conſpi- no 
ring the Ruin of Church and State with {npunity, th 
for the Maintenance of the Church and Common en 
wealth? Or was the Commiſſion which the King be 
granted the next Day after the Writs for the Aſſen BW 
bling the Parliament, to raiſe Monies by Impofition of 
in the natureof Exciſe, to be levied throughout the m 
Nation, ſor the Maintenance of the Church and State! tin 
And at the ſame time to order my Lord Treaſurer to dit 
pay 30000 J. to Philip Burlemach, a Dutch Merchant in WI 
London, to be by him returned into the Lou- Countries wh 
by Bill of Exchange, to Sir William Balfour and Jobi 241 
Dalbier, for the raifing of 2 thouſand Horſe, with ot 
Arms both for Horſe and Foot, for the Maintenance Su 
of the Church and Commonwealth of England? AH ne! 
alfo to call q Council for levying Sbip- Money, ey bo 
| | 4d 
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gneſs; for all other ways are unjuſt and wicke 


Ning Charles I. 


had'by his own Will taken the Cuſtoms without any J. Ree. 3 
Grant of Parliament, for the Maintenance of the 


Church and State ? | 1 
I therefore judging a Parliament to be the antient, ſpeecli- 
eſt, and beſt way, in this time of Common Danger, to 
give ſuch Supply as to ſecure our ſelves, and ſave our Friends 
om imminent Ruin, bave called you together, Every Man 
muſt do according to hs Conſcience ; wherefore if you (us 
God forbid) ſpould not do your Duties, in contributin 2 
what the State at this time needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of my 
Conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God has put into my 
Hands, to ſave that which the Follies of particular Men may 
otherwiſe hax ard to loſe. | | 
It's certain a Parliament is the beſt way, in time 
of Common Danger, to give Supplies, and ſecure the 
Nation from imminent Ruin, the Nation being moſt 
concern'd in it; yet what Parliamentary Advice did 
the King take the laſt nine Months ? If the Nation 
and the King's Friends be in ſuch imminent Ruin, 
theKing ſhould have declared who thoſe Friends 
were, and who 2 were which threatned this 
Ruin? When his Father died he was at Peace with 
all the World, and it was his own Wilfulneſs, that 


| without any other Council but that of Buckingham, 


he made War upon France and Spain: and let any 
Man read the Paſſages of the ſhort time of his Reign, 
and judge if the imminent Ruin of the Nation were 
not from himſelf within, as well as without ; and if 
the granting him further Supplies, would not more 
endanger the Nation, in carrying on his Deſigns in 


both. 


Here note, Tho" the King had made no Conſcience 
of what he had done, yet he now tells the Parlia- 
ment, If they ſhall not do their Duties in contribu- 
ting what the State at this time needs, he muſt, in 
7 of his Conſcience, uſe thoſe other Means 
which God hath put into his Hands, to ſave that 
which the Follies of particular Men may other ways ha- 
zard to loſe. The King ſhould have explained what 
other ways God put into his Hands to govern his 
Subjects, than by Juſtice, Judgment, and Righteou 

. Art 
bow any Man, how great ſoeyer, can plead Cos 
_ R 4 ſcience 


The Reign of 


A,D.1627 ſcience to perpetrate Injuſtice and Wickedneſs, muſt 
de unfolded by Laud, Neal, Sibtborp, Manwaring, Mon- 


tague, Wren, Heylin, &c. T7 1 
The King proceeds and ſays, Take not this for a 


Tpreatning, (for 1 . to threaten any but my Equals) 


but an Admonition from him, that both out of Nature and 
Duty bas moſt Care of your Preſervations and Proſperities. 
This is Humano capiti cervicem jungere equinam. What 
a Monſter does the King here make a Parliament? 
the Head ſo incomprehenfively big, and the Body ſo 
ſcornful and little ? But if it ill becomes any Man 


to glory in his own Actions, it worſe becomes him to 


glory in that which he himſelf had not done. 80 
that admit the K ing had been ſo ſuperlatively great, 
as to {corn all the World beſides, yet it would bet- 
ter have become any other to have ſaid it than the 
King, A Parliament is a Political Body, whereof 
rhe King 1s the Head; and the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Repreſentatives of the Commons, 
the Body; and, What is the Head without the Bo- 
dy? Are not all the Members of every Body of Uſe 
for the Head? And does not the Head ſtand in need 
of every Member of the Body? But if the Head be 
overgrown, and too big, and the Body too ſcornful 
and lean, is not this not only monſtrous, but a Symp- 
tom of the Imperfection of the whole, and that it is 
in a dcclining and dangerous State? | 

Yet the King tells them, 'The End of calling this 
Parliament was for Supply. And did ever King, or 
other Man, before bim, tell thoſe from whom be expifted 
Supply, or any other Benefit, that he ſcorn'd them? and if 
they do not their Duties, be would uſe other Meaus which 


| God had fut in his Hands, without telling what thoſe other © 
Means were ; and call them Fools, aud particulay Men, if 


they do not their Duties, to ſave what they may otherwiſe ha- 
: ard to loſe? whereas beretofore the Kings of England ever 
i bank'd the Parliament upon a Bill for Aid. 

But after all this, the Parliament muſt not take it 
for a Threatning, but an Admonition. An Admoni— 


ion may be taken in a double Senſe ; either to in- 


ſtruct another in his Duty, or to menace or threaten 
another, if he continues obſtinate in ſome Fault or 
Crime cqmmitted by that ther : But this Admoni: 

EE”. : EO , tiog 
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7 tion of the King's in the Parliament, muſt not be 4. Reg. 3. 9 
1 taken for a Threatning of them, therefore it muſt \yw 

be for their Inſtruction, ignorant of their Duties. ; 


a A Parliament was called by the Saxons Wittenage- \ 

al Mote, or the Conventus Sapientum, the Meeting of "= 

1d Wiſe Men, who met together to deliberate of the _ 
' arduous and urgent Buſineſſes of the Kingdom, and = 

at concerning the State and Defence of the Kingdom 

t? and Church of England, and is called the Common 

lo Council of the Kingdom, and the General Council of the 

m Kingdom, and the Council of the Kingdom. See 4th 

o WW [yftiture 2. And tho' the Writ of Summons of Par- 

0 laments be Ad Tractandum & Deliberandum de certis ar- 

t, duis Regni negotiis, & pro ftatu & defenſione Regni 85 

t- Eccleſiæ Angliæ concernentibus; yet the Parliaments of 

e England, unlike the Convention of the States of Scor- 

f. land, are not tied up to thoſe things only which the 

d King propounds, but are free to treat and deliberate 

5 of all things which other ways concern the Kingdom 


0 and Church of England. So that the great End of 

6 the Meeting of Parliaments, is to adviſe the King: 

d And all our Saxon, Norman, and Britiſh Kings, had 

e erer Parliaments in ſo high an Eſteem, that we do 

1 not read any where, before theſe two Kings of the 

- Sotiſh Race came to Reign over us, that ever any 

$ King and Parliament parted in Diſguſt; whereas 
ſince King James came to be King, five or ſix parted 

$ in Diſguſt ; and God knows what would have become 

p of the other, if King James had not died before the 

{ Parliament met again. | 3 

f Did ever any King of England before, tho' he ſcorn'd 

) to threaten the Parliament, yet admoniſh them of 

; their Duties, or otherwiſe he would uſe thoſe other 

; means than by Parliament, which God had put into 

his Hands? But Quorſum bec? or where will the De- 

ſigns of this young King ſtop? However, you may 

ſee by this Speech of the King's, that thoſe who 

govern'd him were as little Politicians as Orators. 

But good Laws often ariſe from corrupt Times and - 
bad Manners : for Magna Charta did ariſe from the U- 
ſurpations of King John, and Henry III, above the 
Laws and Liberties of this Nation; ſo did the Petition 
of Right, the Magna Charta of this Age, from the Uſur- 
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250 | De Reign of 
45.1625 pations ef this King, fince the Diſſolution of the laſt 
fPrrliament to the Meeting of this, little more than nine 
q Months. And asthe old Magna Charta was no new 
Law, but a Declaration of the old, reſtored by H. 
ry II. King Jobs's Father, called the Avite Leges; fo 
neither was the Petition of. Right, which enumerates 
the Breaches the King had made of Magna Charta, and 
— Laus, before it prays Relief againſt 
them. 

But theſe Magna Charta's were obtained after diffe. 
rent Manners, the old by cruel Wars: The Doctrines 
of Paſſive Obedience, and ſubmitting to. the Abſolut 
Will and Pleaſure of the King, were Strangers to thoſe 

Days; and the Biſhops were ſo. far from thoſe Do- 
FCtrines, that they were the chief Promoters of Mag- 

na Charta, and ſtigmatized the Infringers of it, the 

King himſelf not excepted, with a dreadful Ana- 

thema. | . : 

Whereas neither Rome nor Atbeus could ever glory 
in ſuch an Aſſembly as the Commons of this Parlia- 
ment were, for their Vertue and Learning; nor any 
Age produce ſuch a number of Men of the like In- 
regrity to their Country, and humble Obedience to 
their S Notwithſtanding the former Abuſesof 
this Reign, they. proceeded with no Cenſures and Pu- 
niſhment of the. King's evii Miniſters (except Dr, 
Manwaring) but only to repreſent. to the King the 
Grievances of the Nation; and did not impeach the 
Duke of Bucliugbam, as they did in the laſt Parlia- 
ment, nor proceed upon it, but only remonſtrated 
to the King the Evils which the exorbitant Greatneſs 2 
of the Duke brought upon the King and: Nation; c 
and how unſafe it would he to the Nation, to grant ti 
Aids to the King which were miſemployed for the | 
exalting the Grandeur of the Duke. However, be- 2 
fore they entred upon Grievances, they voted the n 
King five entire Subſidies ; which was the greateſt u 
Tax that ever was before given to any King of Eng- I 
land at once, and to be paid in the fhorteſt Time. c 
Now let's ſee, tho' but in Epitome, how theſe t 
Things were changed, and what Returns the King 1 
made the Parliament and Nation. BE. t. 
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The Unanimity of the Commohs in the Gift, 4 Reg. 4 
was not leſs than the Gift was great, being nemine NN 
contradicente ; which ſo pleaſed the King, that he 
ſent them Word by Secretary Sir Jobn Cooke, that he 
would deny them nothing of their Liberties which 
any of his Predeceflors had granted them. Then Commons 
the Commons fell upon Grievances, and voted the fall on 
Impriſonment of any Freeman by Warrant from the 7"**#7- 
King or Council, without a Cauſe alledged, to be a 
Grievance; and that the raiſing Monies by Loan, 


and impoſing an Oath upon the the Subject to diſco- 
ver the Value of his Eſtate, the Billeting of Sol- 


diers, and exerciſing Martial Law in time of Peace, 
were Grievances. Then ſeveral Debates aroſe in the 
Houſe, How the Subjects ſhould be ſecured againſt 
theſe in Time to come. And upon the Motion of 
Sir. Edward Coke, the Houſe agreed to ſue to the 
King by Petition, the moſt ancient and humble Ad- 
dreſs in Parliament, That his Majeſty would gire 
his People Aſſurance of their Rights by Aſſent in 
Parliament, as he uſes to paſs other Acts. The 
Houſe agreed to the Petition. The Duke of Buck- 
ingbam and his Creatures were zealous to ſtop it in 
the Houſe of Lords; but he was much fall'n from 
his Luftre, fince his diſhonourable Expedition to 
the Iſle of Rhee laſt Summer, and his Expedition to 
Cales. So as his Sway in the Houſe of Peers was 
much abated : Beſides, the Biſhops were not at this 
Time all of a-piece ; for Archbiſhop Abbot urged 
his own Caſe, how he was baniſhed from his Houſes 
at Croydon and Lambeth, while the Duke was proſe- 
cuting his Voyage to the Ifle of Rhee, and+:confined 
to a mooriſh Manfion-Place at Ford, to kill him, and 
debarred from the Management of his Juriſdiction, 
and no Cauſe given for it. And Dr. Williams gave 
moſt learned and elegant Arguments for the Petition, 
which you may read at large in the ſecond Part of the 
Hiſtory of his Life, fol. 77, 78, 79. But this ſtuck 
cloſe to him, that neither the King nor Laud ever af- 
ter forgot it; which you may read fol. 96. tit. 93. 
However, the Lords would not proceed to any de- 
terminate Vote, before they bad heard the King's 
Council againſt the Petition, and the 8 De- 
1 fenge 
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The Reign of 


D. 1628 fence of it; wherein no leſs Time was ſpent than fix 


GYV Weeks. 


Beſides Magna Charta, the Commons fortified the 


Petition of Right with fix other Acts of Parliament, 


explanatory of Magna Charta, viz. The Statute made 
in the Reign of Edward I. commonly called Starutum 
de Tallagio non concedendo; the Statute of 25 Ed. 


ward III. where it is declared, That from thenceforth 
no Perſon ſhall be compelled to make any Loans to the King 


againſt bis Mill, becauſe ſuch Loans were againſt Reaſon, 


and the Franchiſe of the Land, The third was the Sta- 


tute of 28 Edward III. That no Man, of what Eſtate or 
Condition ſoever, ſhould be tut out of his Lands or Tene- 
ments, nor Taken, nor Impriſened,; nor Diſherited, nor 

ut to Death, without being brought to Anſwer by due Pro- 
ceſs of Law. The fourth Statute, the 25 Edward III. 


9. and the fixth, 9 Hen. III. 29. againſt exerciſing 
'Martial-Law in Times of Peace. Theſe Statutes | 
were ſo well managed by the Commons in Defence 


of the Petition, that Sir Robert Heath, who was At: 


torney-General, and the reſt of the King's Council 


pleading, tho eagerly, yet impertinently, had no- 
thing to ſay materially againſt them, but ſubmitted 
to the Judgment of the Peers. N 
However, the Lords, before they would put the 
Vote, entred into a Comniittęe of the whole Houſe, 
when my Lord Say moved, That thoſe Lords who 
ſtood for the Liberties of the Nation, might make 
their Proteſtation, and that to he upon Record; and 
the other oppoſite Party ſhould, with the Subſcrip- 
tion of their Names, enter their Reaſons to remain 
upon Record, that ſo Poſterity might not be to ſeek 
who they were that ſo ignobly betrayed the Freedom 
of our Nation : And this done, they ſhould proceed 
to Vote. This ſtruck ſuch a Daunt upon the other 
Party, that not one of them oppoſed it. 


Lords and The Lords agreed to the Petition of Right, but 
Commons With this Addition, or Saving; We preſent this our hum- 
Agree on ble Petition to your Majeſty, with the Care not only of pre- 
the Petiti- ſerving our Liberties, but with due Regard to leave entire 


that Sovereign Power wherewith your Nlajeſty is truſted, for. 
the Protection, Safety, and Happin:ſs of the People. But 
the Lords did not make any determinate Vote 4 it 

N . | aut 
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un Gaile. 
but ſent it to the Commons to adviſe upon. Upon 4. Reg. 4. 
which Mr. Noy ſaid, To add a Saving, it not ſafe; WW, 
| doubtful Words may beget ull Conftruftion ; and the Words * 
are not only doubtful, ana Words unknown to us, but never 

d in any Att or Petition before. = | „„ 

And Sir Eduard Coxe ſaid, This u the Multum in Pebates 
par vo, this 25 fropoun ded to the Concluſion of our Petition; upon it. 
it is a Matter of great Weight; and to ſpeak, plain, it will 
overthrow all our Petition; it trenches on all the Parts of 
it ;- it flies at Loans, at the Oath, at Impriſonment, 
and Billeting of Soldiers; this turns all about again. 

Look into all Petitions of former Times, they never petiti- 
oned, wherein there was a Saving of the King's. Sovereign= 
ty. 1 know Prerogative is part of tha Law, but Sovereign 
Power is no Parliamentary Word In my Opinion, it weak- 
ens Magna Charta, and all our Statutes, for they are ab- 
ſolute, without any Saving Power; and ſhould we now 
add it, we fall weaken the Foundation of the Law, and 
then the Building muſt needs fall, Take we heed what we 
yield anto; Magna Charta is ſuch 4 Fellow, that he will 
bave no Sovereign: I wonder this Sovereign was not in Mag- 
na Charta, or in the Confirmations of it. If we grant 
this, by Implication we give a Sovereign Power above all 
theſe Laws. Power in Law, is taken for a Power with 
Force : The Sheriff ſhall take the Power of the County: 
what is meant here, only God knows. It is repugnant to 
our Petition, grounded on Acts of Parliament. Our Prede- 
| ceſſors could never endure a Salvo jure ſuo, uo more than 
the Kings of old could endure for the Church, Salvo ho- 
nore Dei & Eccleſiæ. We muſt not admit this; and to 
qualify it is impoſſible. Let us bold our Privileges according 
zo the Lau: that Power. which is above this, ij not fit for 
the King or People to have it diſputed further. I had rather, 
for my part, bave the Prerogative acted, and I my ſelf lie 
under it, than have it diſputed. _ 5 
Sir Thomas Wentworth ſaid, If ue admit of this Addi- 
tion, we leave. the Subject ky than ue found him; and 
ve ſoall have little Thanks for our Labour when we come 
Home. Let us leave all Power to bis Majeſty to puniſh Ma- 
| lifaffors ; but theſe Laws are not acquainted with Sovereign 
Power, Je deſire no new Thing; nor do we offer to trench 
upon bis Majeſty's Prerogative. We may not recede from 
our Petition neither in part or whole, 8 — 5 
75 . b Mr. 


Ab. 1128 Mr. Selden ſaid, Ler us not go bſtily to the Qngſtion; 
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if there be auy Objections, let any propbunil them, and lt 
others anſwer them as they think good : If it (the Saving) 
bath uo Reference to our Petition, what dbes it here? I am 
ſure others will ſay it bath Reference, and fo maſt we; bou 
far it does exceed dll Examples of former Times, 110 Man can 
5 the like. Then he ſhews the manifold Statutes, 
eſides Magna Charta, wherein is no ſuch Saving. And 


7 
whereas Mr. Speaker ſaid, The King was our Heart, and Will © 
ever ſhall be; but then Mr. S{den Leid, We ſpalle of. the a 
ing's Prerogative, and wwe are bound to ſay fo ; but ubm i | 
we Jeu, of our Rights, we are not to be imprifoned, Saving j 
but by the King's Sovereign Power. Say, my Lands (wh Wii a 
ont any Title) be ſeized into the King's Hand, and I brim h 
à Petition of Rigbr, and 1 go Fo the King, and ſay, 14 fi 
by uo means ſeek, your Majeſty's Title ; and after that ! 
bring à Petition or Monſtrance de droit, ſertiug fottb my i 15 
own Right and Title, and withal ſer down a Saving that 1 8. 
leave entire his Majeſty's Right 5 it would be improper, ur 
Then he cites many Statutes wherein there are * Wan 
vings, but no ways pertinent to this, which you may iſ fo 
read at large in Re/oworth's Collettions and Franklin's Au. 12 


»als, And, in truth, it troubles me, I am forced o tec 
curtail this, not only in Mr. Slden, but other Noble Mete 
Perſotis, by reaſon the Treatiſe would ſwell to: 
greater Bulk than I defighed it. 2 
Ihe Lords afterwatds had a Conference with the Milo 
Commons to fortify their Addition, managed by my ar) 
Lord Keeper, which was anſwered by Mr. Maſon: And n 
after that the Commons, defired another Conference 
with the Lords, and ordered Serjeant Glanvile to u. 
gue the legal Part of the Petition, and Sir = 
Martin the rational part of it; which they did ſo well, 
that at a Conference, May 26. 1628. between both 
Houſes, the Lord Keeper from the Lords told thi 
Commons, the Lords agreed with them in omnilu 
of their Petition, only in the Alteration of two 
Words, viz. [Means] for Prerext, and for the Wotd 
3 (not warrantable by the Laws and Statute: if 
the Realm.) | EY 
The Houſes thus happily accorded, the Petition 
with the foreſaid Amendments, were read two ſeve 
ral Times in the Houſe of Commons, and then up 
| 7 00 
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„; on the Queftion, voted to be engroſſed, and read a 4. Reg. 4. 
11: WM thicd Time, and the Houſe to fit in the Afternoon, Wo. 
ng) till it was engroſſed and read, and ordered to be pre- 


im ſented to the King, in which there was not one Ne- 
bow gative: And the Bill for the Subſidies was read a ſe- 
cond time, and committed; and upon Wedueſday the 


boy z8th, the Lords and Commons had a Conference 
Ard about the Manner of Delivery of the Petition; and 
Sir Edward Coke reported, 'That their Lordſhips were 


agreed, That no Addition or Preface be uſed tothe 
King, but that the Petition be preferred to his Ma- 
jeſty by the Command of the Lords and Commons 


* and that his 0 e be deſired, to the Content o 
i bis People, he would give his Gracious Anſwer in 
7 4 full Parliament. ; 

var 1 In all theſe Tranſactions the King was very unea- 
m); Ein he would have the Money, (the Bill for the 


Subſidies having been read a ſecond Time) yet was 


e mare of this, and therefore agreed the Petition be- 
may fore they would * the Money-Bill. Upon the 
8 An- 12th of Ap ril, the King, by Secretary Cook, acquain- 
d to ted them of the Neceffity of the Supply, and expe- 
roble ed Tome Fruit of what was ſo happily begun; but 


finding a Stop beyond all Expectation of ſo good a 
Beginning, the rages; was therefore commanded 


\ the to tell them, That witbout any further or umeceſ- 
m ry Delay, they proceed in this Bufineſs ; and bid 
And ben rherefore rake beed, that they force bim not to make an 
cence PP leaſing end of that which was ſo well begun, And two 
to ar Mays after the Secretary quickned the Buſineſs of 
Her be Supply again. n. 

wel Upon the 2d of May the King ſent a Meſſa ge b 
both Pecretary Cock, That as he would rank himſelf . 
d the mongſt the beſt of Kings, wherein he has no Inten- 
„nin en to invade or impeach our lawful Liberties : 


0 he would have them to match themſelves with 
he beſt of Subjects, not by encroaching upon that 
overeignty or Prerogative which God had put into 


is Hands for their Good; and that this Seffions of 


even Night at the fartheſt; and that his Royal In- 
ation is, to have another Seſſion at Michaelmas next, 


= 


unwilling to an{wer the Petition. The Houſe was 


arliament muſt continue no longer than Tweſday come 
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4.D.1628 for the perfecting ſuch Things as cannot now be 


done. Now let's ſee how unwillingly the King was 
drouggnht topaſs the Petition. Cow. 
pon the 16th of May, Secretary Cook preſſed the 
Houle to rely upon the King's Word, and that the 
King promiſed to govern them by the Laws, and that 
they ſhall enjoy as much Freedom as ever, and that 
this might be debated in the Houſe ; but Sir John 
Elliot anſwered, That the Proceedings in a Commit: 
tee is more honourable and advantagious to the King 
and Houfe, with whom the Houſe agreed. 
In the Debate of this Committee, ſome were for 
the Bill to reſt, but Sir Edward Coke's Reaſons pre- 
vailed to the contrary : Was it ever known, ſaid he, 
that General Words were a ſufficient Satisfattion to 14 


ticular Grievances ? Was ever a Verbal Declaration of the 


King, Verbum Regni ? When Grievances be, the Parli- 
ament is to redreſs them: Did ever Parliament rely on 
Meſſages ? They put up Petitions of their Grievances, and 
the King anſwered them: The King's Anſwer is very graci- 
ous, but what is the Law of the Realm, that's the Queſtion; 
4 10 Diffidence in his Majeſty, the King muſt ſpeal by 
Record, and in Particulars, not in Generals : Did you ever 
know the King's Meſſage to a Bill of Subſidies ? Al ſmeteed- 
ing Kings will ſay, You muſt truſt me as well as you 
did niy Predeceſſors, and truſt my Meſſages; but 
Meſſages never came into a Parliament: Let us put up a Pe- 
titton of Right, not that I diſtruſt the King, but that Ican- 
not take his Truſt but in a Parliamentary wax. 
© Hereupon the Couimons defired a Conference with 
the Lords, which was managed by Sir Edward Coke; 
MC. >. x 
Confe= My Lords, it is evident what Neceffiry there is, both in 
rences be- eſpe of your ſelves and your Poſterity, to have good Sic. 


4 


teen the ceſs in this Buſineſs ; we have acquainted your Lordſbip, 
Lords and ,:;., the Reaſons and Arguments, and after we have bad 


3 ſome Conference we have received from your Lordſoips Pro- 
| poſitions, and it behoves us to give your Lordſhips ſome Res- 
ſons why you have not heard from us before now 3 for in the 
mean time, as we were conſulting this werghty Buſineſs, we 
have received divers Meſſages from our great Sovereign the 


King, and they confifted of five Parts. | 


— — — wy > „ wo 


= 


r 


"a. 
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either by Bill, or otherways, to go on in this great Buſineſs, 


the ſafeſt way to go on in a Parliamentary Courſe ; for we 


Common, and there ; great Reaſon your Lordſhips ſhould do 
ſo, for yoier Lordſhips be involved in the ſame Danger; and 


King Charles I. 1 


1. Thar hs Majeſly would maintain all his Subjefts in 4 Reg. 4. 
their juſt Freedom, both of their Perſons and Eſtates. > 
2. That he will govern according to by Laus and Sta- 
tures. 3. That we ſhall find much Confidence in his Royal 
Word J pray obſerve that. 4. That we ſhall enjoy all our 
Rights and Liberties, with as much freedom as ever Subjefts 
have done in former Times, 5. That whether ur think, fit, 


bs Majeſty would be pleaſed to give way to it. 


Theſe gracious Ni ages did ſo work upon our AfﬀeFions, 
that we have taken it into deep Conſideration. My Lords, 
hen we had theſe Meſſages (1 deal plainly, for ſo I am com- 
manded ky the Houſe of Commons) ue didconſider what way 
would be our moſt ſecure way, nay yotos: We did think it 


have a Maxim in the Houſe of Commons, and written in the 
Wall of our Houſe, That old Ways are the ſafeſt and 
ſureſt Ways: Aud at laſt we did fall upon that, which we 
think (if your Lordſhips did conſent with us) the moſt anti- 
ent of all, and that is, my Lords, the Via fauſta, both to 
ha Majefty, to your Lordſbips, and to our ſelves : For, my 
Lords; this u the greateſt Bond that any Subject can have in 
open Parliament, Verbum Regis: That « a high Point of 
Honour, but this muſt be done by the Lords and Commons, 
and aſſented to by the King in Parliament: Thy is the great- 
eſt Obligation of all, and ths s for the King's Honour, and 
our Sajety. erefore, my Lords, ase have drawn the Form 
of a Petition, deſiring your Lordſhips to contur with us there- 
in, for we do come with an unanimous Conſent of all the 


then the Petition was read. | 
Upon the 2oth of May, the King wrote a Letter to Ring“: 


the Houſe of Lords, wherein he faid, That as he had Lerter to 
iven leave to free Debates upon the higheſt Points of the Hoſe 
is Prerogative Royal, which in the Times of his Pre- of Lords 
deceſſors were ever reſtrained, as Matters they would «bowt his 
not have diſcuſſed, yet he finds it inſiſted upon, that Preroga- 
in no Cauſe whatſoever he and his Council could com- Regal: 
mit without Cauſe ſhewed, which, if granted, would 
diffolve the Frame of the ” : That as he _ 
| 7 85 5 made 
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WY might eaſily preſerve the Liberty of the Subject; 

ſo he — Fig good to let their Lordſhips — | 
that without the overthrow of the Sovereignty he 
could not ſuffer his Power to be impeached ; yet 
that he will extend it beyond the juſt Rule of Mo- 
deration, Sc. which he thought good to fignify, the 
rather to ſhorten the erf Debates upon this great 
Queſtion, the Seaſon of the Year being ſo far ad- 
vanced, and his great Occaſions of State not lending 
many more Days for the Continuance of the Seſſion. 
The ſame Day the Lords communicated the Letter 
to the Commons, upon which Sir Themas Wentworth 
ſaid, It was a Letter of Grace, but the People will 
only like that which is done in a Parliamentary Way, 
and the Debate upon it would take up much Time; 

neither was it directed to the Commons, and the Pe- 
tition of Right would clear all Miſtakes ; for ſome give 
out as if the Houſe went to pinch the King's Prero- 
gative, and ſo the Letter was laid aſide. Theſe 
were while the Petition was in debate, and before it 
was agreed to by both Houſes; but after it was agreed 
upon, the ſecond of June the King came into the 
— 2 of Lords, and having ſent for the Commons, 
11 7 S | 


Gentlemen, 55 
7 Am come hitber fo perform my Duty, IT think yo Man 
cau think it long, ſince ] have not taken ſo many Days 
in anſwering your Petition, as you bave ſpent Weeks in fra- 
ming it. I am come hither to ſhew you, that as well in 
formal Things, as in eſſential, I deſire to give you as much 
Content as in me lies. = 


Then the Lord Keeper ſaid, | 


„ oa IE ok 


E M Lords, and ye the Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſs 

AVE of the Houſe of Commons, the King bath commanded 

me to ſay unto you, That he takes it in good part, that in 

Conſideration of ſettling your own Liberties, ye have gene- 

rally profeſſed in both Houſes that ye have no Intention #0 
| teſſen or diminiſh bis Majeſty's Prerogative ; wherein as 9 

' bave cleared your Intentions, ſo now his Majeſty comes 
| : 80 


dy of a Remonſtrance, and therein humbly e 


3 


Ring Charles I. 


10 clear bis, and to ſubſcribe a firm League with his People, 4. Res. 4. 
which i ever likely 25 moſt A, wide plats 5 RS 

Conditions are moſt equal, and known to be ſo: Theſe cannot 
be in a more happy State, than when your Liberties ſhall be 
an Ornament and Strength of bis Majeſty's Prerogative, and 


bis Prerogative a Defence of your Liberties, in which bis 
Majeſty doubts not, but that both he and you ſhall take. a 


mutual Comfort bereafter ; and for his part, he 1s reſolved 
to give an Example in uſing hy Power for the Preſervation of 


plain; and that they bere read their oun Petition, and bs 


Majeſty's gracious Anſwer. 


Then the Petition was read, to which the King an- King's 
ſwered, The King willeth that Right be done according to the Anſwer ts 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm; and that the Statutes be the Petiti- 
fut in due Execution, that bs Subjefts may have no cauſe to on of Right 
| complain of any Wrong or Oppreſſions, contrary to their juſt not ſatis- 
Rights and Liberties, ro the Preſervation of which be holds factory. 
big in —— as well obliged, as of hi Prerogative. | 
I 


s Anſwer no ways ſatisfied the Commons; 


whereupon Sir John Elliot made apathetick and lively 


Repreſentation of the Grievances of the Nation 


| within, and of the Danger and Weakneſs of it by the 


Miſmanagement and Abuſe of the King's Miniſters ; 
and therefore wiſhed that it might ſo ſtand with the 
Wiſdom and Judgment of the Houſe, that theſe 
Dangers and Grievances may be drawn into the Bo- 


with a Prayer to his Majeſty, for-the Safety of him- 
ſelf, and for the Safety of the Kingdom, and for the 


Safety of Religion, that he would be pleaſed to give 


the Houſe Time to make perfect 7 there- 
of; or to take it into his own Wi 


0 of the Cauſe and his Juſtice does import. While 
the Remonſtrance was in Agitation, the King, rather 
than hear of what he had done, did not care what he 


did, and therefore the Speaker brought a Meſſage, X, 
That his Majeſty having upon the Petition exhibited a4gage 
by both Houſes, given an Anſwer ſo full of Juſtice to tbeCom- 
and Grace, for which we and our Poſterity have juſt mons by 
Auuſe to bleſs his Majeſty ; it is now time to draw to 


A 


om, and there 
give them ſuch timely Reformation, as the neceſſi- 


= » w—_ — 
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A. P. 1628 a Concluſion of the Seſſion, and therefore his Maje- 
ſty thinks fit to let them know, That he does re- 
ſolve to abide by that Anſwer without further Change 

or Alteration, and ſo he will Royally and Really | 

perform unto them what he had thereby promiſed: 

And further, That he reſolves to end this Seſſion up- 

on Wedneſday the 11th of this Month ; and that this | 

Houſe ſhould ſeriouſly attend thoſe Buſineſſes, which 4 
may bring the Seſſion to a happy Conclufion, with. 
out entertaining new Matters, and ſo to husband the 

Time, that his Majeſty may with more Comfort : 


bring them ſpeedily together again; at which L 
time, if there be any further Grievances not 
contained or expreſſed in the Petition, they may be j 
more maturely conſidered than the Time will now 5 
ermit. But this did not diſturb the Commons, 0 
but they proceeded in their Declaration againſt Dr. 6 


Manwaring, and the ſame Day preſented it to the 

EE Lords at a Conference, which was managed by Mr. 
Dr. Man- Pym. They r tne him upon theſe three Points 
waring in his Sermons of Allegiance ng Religion. 1. Ihat 
proſecuted he affirmed, that the King is not bound to keep and 
and ſen- ſerve the good Laws and Cuſtoms of this Realm, 
Foes, 1 concerning the Rights and Liberties of the Sub- 
JjeQs; and that his Royal Will and Command in im- 

poſing Loans, Taxes, and other Aids upon his Peo- 

le, without common Conlent in Parliament, does 

ſo far bind the Conſciences of the Subjects of this 
Kingdom, that they cannot refuſe the ſame without 

peril of Eternal Damnation. 2. That thoſe of his 
Majeſty's Subjects that refuſed the Loan, did there- 

in offend againſt the Law of God, and againſt his 
Majeſty's Supream Authority, and by ſo doing, be. 

came guilty of Impiety, Diſloyalty, Rebellion and 
Diſobedience, and liable to many other Taxes and 
Cenſures, which he in the ſeveral Parts of his Book. 

does molt falſly and maliciouſly lay upon them. 

3. That the Authority of Parliament is not neceſſat) 

for the raiſing of Aids and Subſidies; that the flov 
Proceedings of ſuch Aﬀemblies are not fit to ſupply 

the urgent Neceſſities of State, but rather apt to 

produce ſundry Impediments to the juſt Deſign 

of Princes, and to give them occafion of Diſples 
ſure and Diſcontent, ek. Where 
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| Whereupon the Commons demanded Judgment 4. Reg. 4 
againſt the Doctor, not accounting his Submiſſion wy 
with Tears and Grief a Satisfaction for the Offence © © * 
charged upon him; and the Lords gave this Sen- 

tence, Ss | | 


1. That he ſhould be impriſon'd during the Pleaſure of the 
Houſe. | > 

2. That he ſhould be fined 1000 1. to the King. 

3. That e make ſuch Submiſſion and Achnowledg- 
ment of bis Offences as ſpall be ſet down by a Committee in 
Writing, both at ths Bar and the Houſe of Commons. 

4. That be ſball be ſuſpended for the Term 4 three Years 
from the Exerciſe of the Miniſtry, and in the mean time 
a ſufficient preaching Miniſter ſhall be provided to ſerve the 
Cure out of his Livings ; this Suſpenſion aud Proviſion to 
be done by the Eccleſtaſtical Juriſdiction. | 2 

5. That be ſpall be diſabled hereafter to have any Eccleſe- 
aſtical Dignity, or Secular Office. | 
6. That be ſhall be diſabled hereafter ever to preach at 
Court. | 3 

7. That bis Book, is worthy to be burnt : and that for the - 
better effeling of this, his Majeſty may be moved to grant a 
Proclamation to call in the ſaid Books, that they may be 
burnt accordingly in London, both the Univerſities, and for 
the inhibiting the printing thereof, upon a great Penalty. 


This Cenſure immediately ſucceeding Sir Job» 
Eliot's Repreſentation of Grievances, ftartled Laud as - 
much as Sir John's Repreſentation did the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and the King, that he might not hear 
of any more Buſineſs of this kind, upon the 5th of 
June, commanded the Speaker to let the Houſe 
know, that he will certainly hold to the Day fixed 
for ending the Seſſion, viz. the 11th, and therefore 
requires them, that they cnter not into, nor pro- 
ceed in any new Buſineſs which may ſpend greater 
time, or which may lay any Scandal or Aſperſion 
* the State- Government, or the Miniſters there- 
of. ene] OF. 
This put the Houſe into a fearful Conſternation, Commons 
whereupon the Houſe declared, That every Member o Declaran 
the Houſe is free from any 3 Speech from the begin-lion. 
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[£.D.16 28 ning of the Parliament to that day, and ordered ths Houſe 


N 


to be turned into a Committee, to conſider what was to be 
done for the Safety of the Kingdom, and that no Man £0 out 
7 the Houſe upon pain of being committed to the Tower. 


But before the Speaker left the Chair, he deſired 
leave to go forth, which the Houſe granted. 


Then Sir Edward Coke ſpake freely ; * We have 
&« dealt with that Duty and Moderation that never 
e was the like. Rebus ſic ſtantibus, after ſuch a Viola- 
« tion upon the Liberties of the Subjects, let us 
& take this to Heart. In 30 Edw. 3. were they then 
“ in any doubt to name Men that miſlead the King? 
« They accuſed Jobn of Gaunt, the King's Son, the 
*& Lords Latimer and. Nevil for miſadviſing the King, 
ce and they went to the Tower for it; now when there 
&« js ſuch a downfall of the State, ſhall we hold bur 
& .Tongues? How ſhall we anſwer our Duty to God 


«and Men? 7 Hen. 4. Parl. Rot. 31, 32. 11 Het. 4. 


1 the Grievance of Grievances ; let us ſet'down the 


b him. As for going to the Lords, that is not vis 


- under four Heads; Firſt, To expreſs the Houſe's du 
tiful Carriage to the King. Secondly, To tende! 


King, and diſſwaded him from the common Good; 
< and why are we turned from that way we were 
* in? Why may not we name thoſe that are the 


% Numb. 13. there the Council are complain'd of and 


& removed from the King; they. mewed 6 the 


% Cauſe of all our Evils? In the 4 H. 3. 21 E.. 
&« 13 R. 2. the Parliament moderated the King's Pre. 
* rogative; and nothing grows to Abuſe, but this 
#* Houſe hath Power to treat thereof. What ſhall 
« we do? Let us palliate no longer, if we do, God 
„ will not proſper us; I think the Duke of Bucks is 
<« the Cauſe of all our Miſeries, and till the King 
te be informed thereof, we ſhall neither go out with 
„ Honour, nor fit with Honour here; That Man is 


* Cauſes of all our Diſaſters, and all will reflect on 


4 Regia, our Liberties are now impeached, we are 

* concerned; it is not via Regia, the Lords are not 

« participant with our Liberties. . . 
Mr. Slden adviſed, That a Declaration be drawn 


the Liberties violated. Thirdly, To preſent what 
the Houſe was to have dealt in, Fourthly, yo 


r 181 ML. _ 
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ſtioned, did interpoſe this Diſtraction: „ All this 9 


% to look on that Man, let us proceed with that 


were ſufficient, that we may demand Judgment 


them: and when the Queſtion was putting, that ir 
ſhould be inſtanced that the Duke was the principal 


to his Majeſty's Anſwer to the Parliament's Petition vers Inno- 
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that great Perſon, viz. the Duke, fearing to be que- A. Reg. 4. 


« time, ſaid he, we have caſt a Mantle on what was 
« done laſt Parliament. But now being driven again 


« which was then well begun, and let the Charge 
« be renewed that was lait Parliament againſt him, 
« to which he made an Anſwer, but the Particulars 
upon that Anſwer only. | 
In Concluſion, the Houſe agreed upon ſeveral 
Heads concerning Innovations in Religion, the Safe- 
ty of the King and Kingdom, Miſgovernment, Mis- 
fortune of our late Defigns, with the Cauſes of 


and chief Cauſe of all thoſe Evils, the Speakercame 
in and ſaid, that the King commands for the pre- 
ſent, that the Houſe adjourn till to Morrow, and 
that all Committees ceaſe, which was done accordingly. 
And upon the 7th of June, the King in Parliament 
paſſed the Petition of Right, whereupon there was an 
univerſal Joy all over the City; and the Commons 
returned to their own Houſe with unſpeakable Joy, 
and reſolved ſo to proceed, as might expreſs their 
Thankfulneſs ; and order the grand Committees for 
Religion, Trade, Grievances, and Courts of Ju- 
ſtice to fit no longer, but that the Houſe proceed 
only in Conſideration of Grievances of moſt mo- 
ment; which was their Remonſtrance to the King, of 
the weak, diſtracted, and dangerous State of the 
Kingdom: which was done in the moſt pathetick 
and humble manner which could be expreſſed, and 
preſented to the King in the Banguetting-Houſe, upon 
the 17th of June. It conſiſted of theſe fix Bran- g 
ches. 4 | 


1. The Danger of the Innovation and Alteration Common 
of Religion; This occafioned by, Firſt, The grłat Remon- 
Eſteem and Favour many of the Profeſſurs of the france to 
Romiſh Religion receive at Court. Secondly, Their e King 
publick Reſort to Maſs at Denmark-Houſe, contrary about di- 


84 at tions. 
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A.D.1628 at Oxford, "Thirdly, Letters to ſlay Proceedings. 
SY 2gainit them. Laſtly, The daily Growth of the 


Arminian Faction, favoured and protected by Neal 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Laud Biſhop of Bath and 
Tells, whillt the Orthodox Party are filenced or dii- 
countenanced. 5 

2. Dangers of Innovation and Alteration in Go- 
vernment; occaſioned by Billeting Soldiers, by 
Commiſſion of procuring 1000 German Horſe and 


Riders for the Defence of the Kingdom, by a ſtand. 


ing Commiſſion granted to the Duke to be General 
at Land in time of Peace. 3 . 

3. Diſaſters of our Defigns; as, the Expedition to 
the Iſle of Rher, and that lately to Roche!, wherein 
the Engliſb have purchaſed their Diſhonour, with the 
waſte of a Million of Treaſure, 


4. The Want of Ammunition ; occaſioned by the 


| ſelling thirty fix Laſts of Gunpowder at low Rates. 


J. The Decay of Trade; by the Loſs of three 
hundred Ships taken by the Dunkirlers, and other 
Pirates, within the three laſt Years. 85 
„6. The not guarding the narrow Seas; whereby 
bis Majeſty has almoſt loſt the Regality. Here note, 
That none of theſe, except Billetiug of Soldiers, which wa 
get continned, were contained in the Petition of Right. 


Ofa!l which Evil and Dangers, the principal Cauſe 
is. the Duke of Hucgingbam, his exceſfive Power, and 
Abuſe of that Power; and therefore humbly ſubmit 
it to his Majeſty's Wiſdom, whether it can be ſafe for 
bimſelf and Kingdom, that ſo great Power ſhould be 
truſted in the Hands of any one Subject whatſoever, 
Its oblervable, how croſs the King ſet himfelf a- 
gainſt the Commons in this Remoyſtrance: for in the 

alt Parliament, when the Commons impeached the 
Duke, and the Earl of Brifto/ exhibited Articles a. 
gainſt him, the King ordered the Attorney-General 
to exhibit an Information againſt the Duke in the 


TE Star Chamber, for the great Miſdemeanors and Of- 
fences complained of againſt him by the Commons and 
Farl; thereby to have ſtapt their Procceding againſt 


the Duke jn Parliament, as he would have tak en 
4 EAN g - : ' : 8 

the Earl's Cauſe out of Parliament and proceeded 
| * *y 3 8 5 1 * 1 f 2 3 f againſt 


- . 2 
. 
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againſt him by Indictment. But the King —_— of A. Reg 


this Remonſtrance of the Commons the Day b 
the Commons preſented it, viz. upon the 16th of 
qune, cauſed the Attorney-General to take the ſaid 
Information, and all the Proceedings to be taken off 


the File, for that his Majeſty was fully ſatisfied of 


the Duke's Innocency in all thoſe things mentioned 
in the Information, as well by his own certain Know- 
ledge, as by the Proofs taken in the Cauſe. 


This was the firſt Fruit the Parliament and Nite 


reaped by the Petition of Right. Now let's ſee the 
next, and whether the Commons deſerved ſuch a 
Cenſure as the King made upon them at the Proro- 


gation of the Parliament. | 
Alfter the Commons had preſented a Remonſtrance 


of their other Grievances to the King, they then 
took into . Conſideration the preparing a Bill for 
granting his Majeſty a Subfidy of Tunnage and 
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ore 


oundage, as might uphold the King's Profit and 


Revenue in as ample a manner as their juſt Care and 


Reſpect of Trade would permit. But this being a 
Work of Time, and would require much Time and 
Conference with Merchants, and others; and being 
often interrupted by Meſſages from the King, and 


the Shortneſs of Time limited by the King for con- 
cluding this Seſſions; and fearing the King might 


be miſinformed of this Particular, they were forced, 


by the Duty which they owed to his Majeſty, to de- 


clare, That there ought not any Impoſition to be laid upon 


Goods of Merchants exported or, imported, without Common 


Conſent by Att of Parliament. 


For Manifeſtation whereof, they defired his Ma- 
ieſty to underſtand, * That tho' the Kings of this 
Realm had often Subſidies granted them upon di- 


vers Occafions, eſpecially for guarding the Seas, 
and Safeguard of Merchants; yet the Subjects 


« have been ever careful to uſe ſuch Cautions and 
« Limitations in theſe Grants, that they did proceed 


e not from Duty, but the free Gift of the Subjects; 
and that heretofore they uſed to limit a time for 


*« ſuch Grants, and for the moſt part but ſhort, as 
« for a Year or two; and at other times it has been 


granted upon occaſion off War, with Previſo, that 
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4. D. 1628 if the War ended in the mean time, then the 
Cant ſhould ceaſe ; and of courſe it has been {+ 
% queſtred into the Hand of ſome Subject, to be 
« employed for Guarding of the Seas: very few ef 
4 the King's Predeceſſors had it for Life, until the 

% Reign of Heury VII. who was ſo far from concei. 

eving he had any Right thereunto, that altho' he 

« granted Commiſſions for collecting certain Duties 

« and Cuſtoms due by Law, yet made none for re- 

« ceiving the Subſidies of Tunnage and Poundage, 

« till it was granted in Parliament. Since his time, 

« all Kings and Queens have had ſuch Grants for 

« Life, by the free Love and Good-will of the Sub- 

&« jets: but whenſoever the People have been grie- 

« ved by laying on any other Impoſition or Charges 

% upon their Goods and Merchandize without Au- 

« thority, of Law (which has been very ſeldom) 

« yet upon Coinplaint in Parliament they have been 

« relieved ; ſaving in the time of your Royal Fx 
„ ther, who having through ill Counſel raiſed the 
„% Rates and Charges upon Merchandize to that 
e height at which they now are, yet he was pleaſed 
« {0 25 to yield to the Complaint of his People, as 
4 tooffer, That if the Value of ſuch Impoſitions as " 
« he had ſet might be made good unto him, he ® 

« would bind himſelf and his Heirs, by Act of Par- 
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<« liament, never to lay any more; which Offer the ſe 
« Commons did not yield to. Nevertheleſs, your 
« Loyal Commons in this Parliament, out of ſpe- tl 
<« cial Zeal to your Majeſty's Service, and eſpecial at 
« Regard of your prefling Occafions, have taken m 
* into their Conſideration, ſo to frame a Grant of W 
« Subſidy of Tunnage and Poundage to your Ma- N 
« jeſty, that both you might have been better en. W 
<« abled for the Defence of your Realm, and your 1 
« Subjects, by being more ſecure from all undue 1 
Charges, be more encouraged chearfully to proceed Þ 
e jn Trade; by encreaſe whereof, your Majeſty's Pro. 1 
« fit, and likewiſe the Strength of the Kingdom, would | 
Commons © be much augmented. There was no Courſe left to 8 
Declara- © them, without manifeſt Breach of their Duty to up 
tion about * his Majeſty and Country, ſave only to make this N 
e Cu- 1 Declaration, That the receiving Tunuage and Poun- I 


45 dag, 


feos, 


King Charles I. 


a dage, and other Impoſitions, not granted Parliament, A. Reg. 4- 
« A Breach of the Fundamental Liberties of this Kingdom, Warn 


« and contrary to your Majeſty's Royal Anſwer to the Pe- 
« zition of Right, £2 EIT | 
The King, who had ſo unwillingly heard the 
Commons Remonſtrance againſt the Duke before the 
Bill of Subſidies was paſſed both Houſes, now it 
was paſt both Houſes, was reſolved to hear no more 
of this: and therefore when this Remonſtrazce concern- 
ing the Tunnage and Poundage was engroſſed, and 
reading in the Houſe, the King ſent for the Speaker, 
and the Houſe, to the Houſe of Lords ; where the 
King came ſo unexpectedly, that the Lords had not 
put on their Robes, nor had the Commons 2 the 
Speaker any Order or Direction to deliver the Bill of 
Subſidies, neither was it brought down to the Com- 


4 


mons again, as is uſual. 


When the Commons came to the Lords Houſe, King's 
the King ſaid, It may ſeem ſtrange that I come ſo ſwd- Speech to 
denly to end this Seton, before I give my Aſſent to the Bills. the Parlia- 
I will tell you the Cauſe, tło I muſt avou, that I owe the ent, 


Account of my Actions to God alone: It is known to every 
one of you, that a while ago the Houſe of Commons gave me a 
Remonſtrance, bow'acceptable every Man may judge; and for 
the Merit of, it, I will not call that in queſtion, for I am 
ſure no wiſe Man can fy it. 1 8 X 
Did ever any King of England, but this King's Fa- 
ther and himſelf, treat a Parliament, or either Houſe, 
at this Rate before? At the opening of the Parlia- 
ment he calls them Fools, if they would not do as he 
would have them ; and now he tells the Commons, 
No wiſe Man can juſtify their Advice to bim. I'm ſure, 2 
wiſer Man than this King; or his Father, ſays, He that 
wins Souls 55 wiſe z and if you convert the Propoſition, 
He that provokes them is otherwiſe. Heretofore the Kings 
of England, and, I believe, all prudent and civilized 
Princes, ever forbore to give any Petitioners harſh 
Language; if their Petitions did not pleaſe, their 
_ uſual Anſwer was, The King will confider, or be adviſed 
upon them. RE | 
One great End of the Meeting of Parliaments is, 
truly, to repreſent to the King the State of the King- 
dom, (which is rarely done by Flatterers and Favou- 
CY er os es . ö > Ronen 
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- 4.1628 rites, whoſe Intereſt is contrary to that of the King. 
on) and if any thing be done in Prejudice of the 


 F#King and Kingdom, that both may be redreſſed in 


Parliament. In the Commons Reimonſtrance to the 
King, they ſet forth the weak and dangerous State 
of the Kingdom, equally dangerous to t eKing and 
Kingdom: Does the King either anſwer or deny auy 
one of the Particulars, otherwiſe, than that be .is ſure 


no wiſe Man can juſtify their Remouſtrance ? But tells no 


Reaſon for this, nor from whom he had this Aſſu- 
rance. | 

Was ever any King, or Man, ſo great, as to be a- 
bove his Intereit ? or leſs, for being well adviſed in 


All his Adions? Nay, ought not, not only every 


King, hut other Men, be ſo much more careful and 


adviſed in all their Actions, by how much greater 


they are? | | 
Tbe King goes on, and ſays, Now ſince J am truly 
informed, that a ſecond Remonitrance preparing for me, 


to take away the Profit of Tunnage and Poundage, one 


of the chief Maintenances of my Crown, by alledging ] have 
given away my Right. thereto, by my Anſuer to your Peti- 
. e b | 

So that here the King hath true Informaticn of 


that, but ſays not how he was truly informed, which 


was not in being; for the Remonſtrance was not paſ- 


ſed the Commons when the King came into the Houſe 
of Lords: ſo that it may more probably be, the 
King is not truly infgmed of this Remonſtrance. 
I'm ſure he is miſinformed, if the Remonſtrance, as 


it is printed in Ruſbuorth and Franklin, be true, that 
the Commons alledged that the King bad given away his Rigbt 
to the Cuſtoms by bis Anſwer to the Petition of Right : For 


the Commons denied there, that either he, or any of 


his Predeceflors before him (whigh was long before 
the Petition of Right) had any Right to them, before 


they were granted by the free Gift of the Subject: 


Tho' the King would take the Cuſtoms, to which he 


had no Right, yet would he not permit the Com- 


mons to fit till they could perfect a Bill to give him 


Duties upon Tunnage and Poundage, without which 


no King of England before him claimed any other 
Right. Fes 


But 


vice. 'T'his was 6 Ric. 2. | 


Ring Charles I. 


But fince the King ſays, in his Declaration for the 4. how 4 
Diſſolution of the Parliament, that his Predeceſſors, WW 


time out of mind, have had theſe Cuſtoms, but ſays 
not who told him ſo; it's fit to ſee when and what 
Cuſtoms of Tunnage and Poundage were taken, and 
for what end, and how they were taken. Sir Ed- 
ard Coke, in his fourth Inſtitute of the High Court 


of Parliament, fol. 32. out of the Records makes 


thirteen Obſervations upon the Subſidy of Tunnage 
and Poundage. 

1. Of Poundage only, at 6 s. in the Pound, for two 
Years, upon Condition, &c. And this was 47 
Ed. 3. | 

2. 6 d. for Poundage, 2 5. for Tunnage of Wine, hac 

3. 6d. of every Pound of Merchandize, 2 s. for 
every Tun of Wine, upon Condition, &c. and bac 
vice. This was 7 Ric. 2. | 

4. Sometimes to have Intermiſſion, and to vary, 
leſt the King ſhould claim them as Duties, as 2 s. 


18 d. 3s. 5 Ric. 2. 9 Ric. 2. 10 Ric. 2. 


5. 55. for Tunnage of Wine, and 2 5. 6d. for Poun- 


dage for one Year, II Ric. 2. | 
6. 3 s. for Tunnage of Wine, and 1 s. for Poundage, 
hac vice, 13 Ric. 2. | | 


5, 6d. for Poundage, and 18 d. for Tunnage of Wines, 


for three Years, 14 Ric. 2. 


8. 8 d. for Poundage, and 5 5. for Tunnage of Wine, 


2 Hen. 4. 


9. 12 d. for Poundage, and 3 5. for Tunnage of Wines, 


for three Years, 4 Hen. 4. | 

10. 12 d. for Poundage, and 3 s. for Tunnage of Wines, 
for ſeveral times, upon Condition, ſometimes for one 
Tear, 6 Hem. 3. 5 © | TE 
11. 12 d. for Ponndage, and 3 s. for Tunnage of Wines, 


for four Years, 1 Hen. 5. 
12, The like Subſidy was granted to Hey, 5. inthe 


third Year of his Reign, for Life, for carrying on the 


War againſt France. | N 
13. Tunnage of Wine, and Poundage, was granted to 


Edu. 4. for Life, with no Retroſpect, but for time 
to come, 4 Edv. 4. „„ | 
75 Theſe 


1 Te Reign of 
A. P. 1628 Theſe were continued to all the Kings and Queens 
ot England, after Edu. 4. to King Charles 1. but theſe 
were of Wines only: but theſe were always granted 
for the guarding the Seas, and of the free good Will 

of the Subject. 5 e 
So that the firſt Grant of theſe Duties of Tunnag: 
and Poundage for Life, began at Hen. 5. but that was 
but for that part of his Life for time to come, being 
granted in the third Year of his Reign; and ſo were 
thoſe in the Reign of Edu. 4. which were granted in 
the fourth Year of his Reign: and Hen. 7. would not 
take them till they were granted by Parliament : and ec 
Sir Robert Phillips, who was a Member of Parliament je 
(primo Jac.) ſays, in his Speech in Parliament, (Mr. an 
Ruſbworth mentions it, fol. 644.) that by reaſon of the {WM an 


Sickneſs e Jac. the Parliament was prorogued, ra 
and then ſome were fo bold, as to demand the Du- At 
ties of Tunnage and Poundage, for which they were th 
ueſtioned in Parliament. co 
After the Duties of Tunnage and Poundage were of 


given to King James, and ſettled by a Book of Rates, K. 
King James (which none of his Predeceſſors ever did Ki 
before) impoſed higher Duties upon ſeveral ſorts of ſp 


Merchandize than were granted in Parliament, by his un 
own Will, and ſo continued them to his Death; and fid 
after his Death, his Son, by his own Will, took not he 
only thoſe Duties granted by Parliament, but thoſe fer 


impoſed by his Father, neithergwould he permit the fro 
Parliament to fit to eſtabliſh a Book of Rates, but IM the 
prorogu'd or diſſolved them before they could ac- do 
compliſh it. And this was the Right he charges the (ſci 


Commons to endeavour to take away, by his grant- me 
ing the Petition of Right. „ ing 
The King goes on, and ſays, This (the Right to his 


Tunnage and Poundage, alledg'd to be given away is: 
by the Commons) is ſo prejudicial to me, that I am 
forced to end this Seſſion ſome few hours before I meant, be- th 
ing unwilling to receive any more Remonſtrances, #o 
which I muſt give a barfſh Anſwer. And ſince T ſee that the Du 
Houſe of Commons begins already to make falſe Conſtructiuns ma 
of what I granted in your Petition, left it be worſe inter- 
preted in the Country, I will now make a Declaration con- Men 
cerning the true Intent thereof. 0 EE 1 


Xing Charles I. 
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| The King ſhould have declared wherher he faw 4. Reg. 4. 


this falſe Conſtruction of the Commons with his 
own Eyes, or the Eyes of another ; if with his own 
Eyes, Why does he not _— wherein the Commons 


made this falſe Conſtruction of his Grant? Or if he 
ſaw or heard of this falſe Conſtruction of the Com- 


mons from another, the King ſhould have ſaid who 
told him ſo. Now let us ſee if the contrary of what 


the King ſo injuriouſly charges the Commons with, 
be not true. _ 


The Commons ſay, No King of England ever claim- 
ed theſe Cuſtoms but by the free Gift of his Sub- 
jets; Does the King deny this, or ſhew that ever 
any King of England claimed them otherways, or by 


any other Right? The Commons ſay, His Father 


raiſed them to the 3 they then were, without 
Act of Parliament, or free Gift of the People; Does 


the King deny this to be true? And that the King 
continues to take theſe Cuſtoms, without any Act 


of Parliament or Gift of the People; Does the 


ing deny this? Do not the Commons tell the 
King, That out of their Zeal to his Service, and e- 
ſpecial Regard to his preſſing Occaſions, they had 
under Conſideration ſo to frame a Grant of a Sub- 


fidy of Tunnage and Poundage to his Majeſty, that 


he might have been the better enabled for the De- 
fence of his Realm and Subjects, by being ſecure 
from all undue Charges, for the Security of Trade, 


the Profit of the King, and Strength. of the King- 


dom? Does the King deny this? With what Con- 
ſcience and Juſtice then does the King ſay, the Com- 


mons made falſe Conſtructions of his An wer, alledg- 


ing he had given away his Right to the Cuſtoms, by 
his Anſwer to the Petition of Right ? When or where 
is any ſuch Allegation in any part of the Remonſtrance. 
The Commons ſay, that | 2s the King will not 
ware them to finiſh their intended Subfidy, they 
ave no Courſe left, without manifold Breach of their 
Duty to his Majeſty and their Country, ſave only to 
make this humble Declaration, Thur the receiving Tunnags 
and Poundage, and other Impoſitions, not granted by Parlia- 
ment, ij a Breach of the Fundamental Liberties of this King- 
dem, and contrary to your Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition 


of 


The Reign of 


A.D.1628 of Right. Does the King ſhew that it was not the 


Commons Duty to repreſent this to him? or that the 
Commons alledged he had any Right to the Duties 
which he had given away by his Anſwer to the P. 
tition of Right ? Now let's ſee the King's Declaration of 
the true Intent of his Anſwer to the Petition of Right. 
The Profeſſion of both Houſes in the time of the Hammer- 
ing (ſpoke like a King) this Petition, was no ways 15 
trench upon my Prerogative, (no more it did) ſaying, 
They had neither Intention or Power to hurt it; therefore it 
muſt needs be conceived, that I have granted no neu, but on- 
to confirm the ancient Liberties of my Subjects: Yet to 
ſbew the Clearneſs of my Intentions, that I neither repent, 
nor mean to recede from any thing] have promiſed you, I d- 
here declare my ſelf, That thoſe things which have been done, 
whereby many have had ſome Cauſe to expef the Liberties it 
the Subjeft to be trenched upon, and indeed was the fuſt 
and true ground of the Petition, ſhall not hereafter be drawn 
into Wat: your Prejudice; and from time to time, 
on the Wordof a King, ye ſpall not have the like Cauſe to 
complain. But as for Tunnage and Poundage, it  « 
thing I cannot want, and was never intended by you td asl, 
nor meant by me, I ani ſure, to grant: Nor did the 
Commons ask any Grant of it, to them, or any other. 
To conclude, I command you all that are here, to take 
notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to be the true lu. 
tent and Meaning of what ] have granted you in your Pt 
tition, eſpecially you my Lords the Judges, & to you on, 
under me, belongs the Interpretation of the Laus; for non! 
4E Houſes of Parliament, either joint or ſeparate (what 
new Doftrines ſoever may be raiſed) have any Power eithir 
to make or declare a Law without my Conſent : And you 
need not donbt, but theſe ſhall be durante bent 
placito Men all, who ſhall not ſcruple to make the 
King's Will to be the Subjects Law ; and thoſe that 
will not, ſhall be none of this King's Judges. 
I do not find that the King, before he prorogued 
them, gave the Parliament any Thanks for the Bill 
of Subfidies, tho' greater than ever was given to 
any King, as his Predeceſſors ever did; or if he did, 
it ill ſorted with the Speech he made before. But 
before we take a View of this King's Actions in the 


Interval of this Receſs of Parliament, let's a little 
| | conſider 


; Ring Charles I. | 
conſider the preſent State of the King and Kingdom; 4 


and herein, who it was the King quarrell'd with, and 


upon what Account, and for whoſe Sake: It was 
with the Repreſentatives of the Kingdom, who had 
ſo obſequiouſly and unanimouſly gratified him above 
what any other Houſe of Commons ever did to any, 
King of England before. The Crimes for which the 
King inveighed ſo againſt them were, for repreſent- 
ing their Grievances, and the dangerous and feeble 


State of himſelf and the Kingdom; and to repreſent 


to him the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, by 
taking the Cuſtoms, as he did ; yet declaring their 
Readineſs to relieve him therein, and to reconcile 
him to his Subjects. And for whom was it the 
King thus contended, but for a Favourite, who a- 


gainit the King's Father's Will, and Advice of his 


Council, without a Declaration or Reaſon ſhewed; 
the next Day after the King's Father's Death (as the 
Biſhop of Litchfield obſerves) excited him to make 
War againſt the King of Spain, and after made the 
King to diſſolve the Parliament; to ſave himſelf from 
being impeached in it? And ſo he did the ſecond 
Parliament, and then engaged the King in a War a- 
gainſt France, wherein he himſelf was the Aggreſſor; 
and put the King upon thoſe unheard of ways to ſup - 
pu theſe Wars, that never were practiſed by any 
King of England before; and in the ill Management 
of them, brought greater Loſs and Diſhonour to the 
Nation than ever was before: A Favourite, who be- 
fides theſe, brought the Crown to extream Po- 
rerty, to ſupport his intolerable Ambition and Ava- 
rice. 

Iſle of Rhee, promiſed the 
ſpeedy Relief; 
relieve it, now cloſe beſieged by the French King; 
the Earl came before Roche/ the firſt of May, 1628; 
where he found the French Fleet of 20 Sail had blockt 
up Rochel by Sea; upon the Approach of the Earl, 
the French retired towards their Porrifications, and an- 
chored within two Cannon-ſhot of the Fleet, and fo 


continued till the 8th of = the Earl promiſed 


_ the 


The Duke of Buckingham upon his Retreat from the Engliſh 

0 Rocbeſſas to ſend them fail w re- 
| and to make good his Word, ſent tlie lee Ro- 
arl of Denbigh (his Brother-1n-law) with a Fleet to chel. 
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'1 4 p. 1628 the Rochellers to fink the French Fleet, when the Wa 
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ters encreafed, and the Wind came Weſterly, it being 
then neap Tides; but two Days after the Waters did 
encreaſe, and the Wind became Weſterly, then the 
Earl being entreated to fight the French Fleet, did 
not, but weighed Anchor, and came away, only four 
of the French Fleet at a diſtance purſuing the Engliß 
Fleet. Thus was the Duke's Expedition to the 
Iſle of Rhee ſeconded by this of his Brother-in-Law 
for the Relief of Rochel. I do not find the Parlia- 
ment took notice of this, but if they had it had been 
to no purpoſe ; for ſoon after the Earl's Return, the 
King reſolving not to hear of the Commons Remon- 
ſtrance againft his taking the Cuſtoms not granted 
by Parliament, to wnich he ſaid, he muſt have 
given a harſh Anſwer, upon the 26th of June, pro 


rogues the Parliament to the 2oth of Ofober follow- 


| ing, and after'by Proclamation to the 2oth of January, 
ws 


Bucking- 
 ham/larn, 


o redeem his Brother-in-Law's Miſcarriage, the 


Duke in this Receſs goes to e to command 


the Fleet there to relieve Rochel, but at Portſmouth he 
is ftabb'd by Felton the 23d of Augiſt; yet was the 
Deſign purſued under the Command of the Earl of 


Lindſey, who ſeveral Times attempted to force the 


Barricadoes. of the River before *Roche!, but all in 
vain; or if he had, it had been to no Purpoſe ; for 
the Victuals wherewith the -Rochellirs ſhould have 


been relieved, were all tainted ; and 'twas well the 


French had no Fleet there, for the Engl;fs Tackle and 
other Materials were all defective. This was the 
laſt Attempt th:isnnhappy King made, either for the 


Relief of the poor Proteflants in France, or for the 
Recovery of the Palatinate; for now Buckingham was 


dead, who put him upon making War with Hain and 


France, the King as ſecretly, as before he had done 
fuddenly, made Peace with both Spain and France. 


What's now become of the twelve Subſidies, and 


three Fifteenths granted to this King's Father, and 
himſelf in leſs than eight Years Time by Parliament, 
for Recovery of the Palatiuate, 'befides Loans, Be- 


nevolences, Coat and Conduct Money, raiſed by his 


Father and himfelf, without Confent of Parliament? 


Let any Man ſthew in any Records of Time, that half 


ſo 
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fo much in like Time was raiſed by any of our Kings 4. Reg. 4. 
upon any Occaſions, except the Diſſolution of Abbe 
in Henry VIII's Time: Search all Hiſtories, and find Hy 
any one Prince ſo wilfully ſet to be govern'd by ſuch 
looſe, vain, wild and negligent Councils, as either 
of theſe Princes, Father or Son. 5 . 

Now let's ſee the Condition of theſe poor Rochel- Ill State 
lers, truſting to this Prince and his Favourite ; they I the Ro- 
lived long upon Horſe-fleſh, Hides, Leather, Dogs Chelleis. 

and Cats, hardly leaving a Horſe alive, ſtill in hopes 

of the Relief promiſed from England: they held out 
ſo long, till but 4000 of 15000 were left alive; moſt 
of them died of Famine, and when they began to be 

pinch d with Extremity of Hunger, they died ſo faſt, 
that they uſually carried their Coffins into the 
Church-yard, al other Places, and therein laid 
themſelves, and died ; great Numbers of them be- 
ing unburied, and many Corps eaten with Vermin, 
Ravens, and other Birds, when the French Army en- 
tred the Town. The Outrages' committed againit 
the Reformed Churches in France were ſo high, as 
conſtrained them to implore King Charles's Aid, in 
theſe Expreſſions, That what they wrote was with their 
Tears and Blood. But how unhappy ſoever this Prince's 

Fate was in War abroad, yet it had been happy for 
him, if he had not made his Fate worſe at Mawes 
and now let us ſee what Steps he made towards it, 
even in this ſhort Receſs of the Parliament's Meet- 
ing. | x 1 | 

View the r5th of July, the King made Sir Richard 
Weſton, (who died a declared Papiſt) Lord Trea- » 
ſurer of England; and the ſame Day tranſlated Laud 

(the Firebrand of the Arminian Faction) to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of London, whoſe next Step was Archbi- 

ſhop of Canterbury ; who that he might teſtify his 
Zeal to this Cauſe, which after ſet all theſe Nations 
on Fire, got Richard Montague to be conſecrated Bi- 

op of Chicheſter, the 24th of Auguſt following. 

his Montague was fierce for Arminianiſm, and 
wrote a Book, call'd 4 new Gag for qu old 0" for 
which he was queſtioned U the Parliament of 2 3 Jac. 
and the Cauſe was committed to Archbiſhop Abbot, 
which then endedin an * ;z and 3 | 
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Ab. 1628 Archbiſhop diſallowed the Book, and ſought to ſup. 


preſs it, yet it was reprinted and dedicated to King 
Charles, under the Titte of Appello Ceſarem : Hereupon 


the Commons, 1 Car. queſtioned Montague for this, 
and gave Thanks to the Archbiſhop for what he had 


done ; but this diſpleaſed the King, who took the 


Buſineſs out of the Commons Hands; but they had 


taken Bond of Montague to appear. | 

I deſire to be more particular herein, becauſe Ar- 
minianiſm was not only turn'd up Trump for the flat- 
tering Clergy to play their Game, but for the Po- 
Piſh Party to undermine the Church of England, as it 
was eſtabliſhed by Law, and the Canons, Doctrine and 
Homilies of it; and now Montague s Cauſe was re- 


commended to the Duke of Buckingham, by the 


Biſhops of Rocheſter, Oxford, and Laud Biſhop of St. 
Davids, as the Cauſe of the Church of England. 
Thus this Cauſe ſtood, when the King diſſolved the 
firſt Parliament the 12th of Auguſt, 1625. 

But the King's Neceſſities, as he managed Buſineſs, 
forcing him to call another ; before afſembled, Laud 
procured the Duke to ſound the King, whether he 
would leave Montague to a Trial in Parliament, 
which the King intended to do ; whereupon this pi- 
ous Man Laud ſaid, I ſeem to ſee a Claud ariſing and 
threatning the Church of England; God of bu Mercy 
diffpate it. Fo 

Moore, That all thoſe who were not of this Facti- 
on of Arminianiſm, were ſtiled by them Puritans : 
Theſe Montague treats with bitter Railing, and inju- 
rious Speeches; and inſerts divers Paſtages in his 
Appeal, diſhonourable to King James; the Commons 
therefore prayed that the ſaid Montague might be 
exemplarily puniſhed, and his Books ſuppreſt and 
burnt. Yet this is the Saint that Laud in the firſt 
Act of his Regency, as it may becall'd, after he be- 
came, Biſhop of London, muſt have made Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, and after Biſhop of Norwich. But this is 
obſervable, that. while Neal and Land were conſecra- 
ring, Monragus ,, News came of the Duke's being 

—_ C 

This was the firſt Step after Laud's Preferment; 


the next was a Pardon for Montague and Manwaring, 


0 
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of all Errors by ſpeaking, writing and E 4. Reg. 4 


And you cannot believe that Laud would be leſs 
kind to Manwaring than to Montague; and therefore 
notwithſtanding Manwaring's Cenſure, he procured 
Manwaring the fat Rectory of Stamford Rivers in Eſſex, 
and a Diſpenſation to hold it with the ReQory of 
St. Giles in the Fields. | | 
That you may ſee the Kindneſs of this Biſhop of 
London to our Laws in the very Infancy of his Power 
When Felton was brought before 3 of the 
Council for murdering the Duke; Land threatned 
Felton with the Rack, unleſs he would confeſs his 
Inducement for murdering the Duke; but the King 
then in Council refuſed till the Judges were conſul- 
ted, and ſaid, If it could be done by Law, he would 
not uſe his Prerogative; but though the Judges de- 
termined he could not be put to the Rack by Law, 
the King was graciouſly pleaſed not to uſe his Prero- 
gatiye, yet this was no Thanks to the Biſhop of 


London. 


— 


W 


Now let's ſee the Fruits of the Petition of Right, Ji 
and the manifold Declarations of the King for main- Fruits of 
taining the Laws of the Land, and the juſt Rights the Periti- 
and Liberties of the Subject; but here you may on of 
underſtand, that though he had taken the Cuſtoms Rig: 


not granted by Parliament, yet by virtue of his Pre- 
rogative Royal, he had enhanced the Rates, ſuch 
as were never granted by any Parliament, and decla- 
red it his 4 Will and Pleaſure (beſides that 
of Wines) that the 2 5. and 2 d. Duties upon every . 
Hundred of Currants by the Book of Rates, ſhould 
be advanced to 5s. and 6 d. in the Hundred. 

The firſt that ſuffer'd under the King's abſolute 
Will and Pleaſure, was Mr. Chambers, who was com- 
mitted by the Lords of the Council this Michae/mar- 
Term, and was bailed by the Court of King's. Bench; 
for which the Judges were check'd, having dane it 
without due Reſpe& to the Privy-Council. | 
Next, Mr. Faſſal's Goods were ſeized, for not pay- 
ing the 5 s. 6 d. upon every Hundred Pound Weight 
of Currants ; upon which the Attorney General, Sir 
Robert Heath, exhibited an Information againſt him in 
the Exchequer 5 to which Mr. Vaſſal pleaded the Sta · 
| . LE > 3 ute, 
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4. D. 1628 tute, De Tallagio non concedendo, and that this was ö 
neither Antiqua ſeu Recta Conſuetudo To which the : 
Attorney demurred, and Mr. Yaſſal joined in the De- 0 

murrer; but the Court would not hear Mr. Vaſſals y 
Council, and ſaid the King was in Poſſeſſion, and a 
they would keep him ſo, and impriſoned Mr. Vaſſal ( 
for not paying the Duty thus impoſed. © * þ 
About the ſame time, the ſaid Mr. Chambers's I 

Goods were ſeized by the Cuſtomers, for not pay- | 

ing ſuch Cuſtoms as were demanded by the Far- 

. mers: Mr. Chambers ſues a Writ of Replevin, the 2 
Barons grant an Injunction againſt it; Mr. Chambers t 
offers to give Security for Payment of ſuch Duties as ( 

the Court ſhould direct; which the Court refuſed, C 
unleſs he ſhould pay ſuch Cuftoms as demanded by k 
the Farmers ; which Chambers refuſing, the Court 
ordered the Officers to detain double the Value of l 
Chambers's Goods demanded by them. The ſame ” 
Courſe was taken with Mr. Rolls's Goods, though a If 
Parliament-Man; one of the Commiſſioners ſaying, a 
Privilege of Parliament. extended only to Perſons, not Goods: K 
Another more boldly told Mr. Rolls, If all the Parlia- 
went were in you, we would take your Goods. ba 

Theſe Proceedings ſo ill ſorting with the Petition n 

ef Right, the King (as Norton the Printer ſaid) com- , 
manded the printing of the Petition, with other Ad- 0 
ditions, befides the King's Anſwer ; and that he had | 

| printed I 590 _— with the King's Anſwer, with- h 

| out the other Additions ; but theſe were ſuppreſſed t 

. by Warrant, and the Attorney General commanded ſy 
no more ſhould be printed, and thoſe which were ry 
ſhould not be divulged. Theſe were the Juſt and g 
Religious Acts of this pious King; and can any Man K 

believe the Parliament at their Meeting, ſhould h 
without Breach of a publick Truſt, ſit Al and not t | 
reprefent theſe Things to the King ? | ya 

The Parliament did meer acearding to their Pro- " 
ET rogation the 23d of January, 1628. and debated theſe Fes 

Practices againſt Church and State; but now ſee 

8 the Artifice of this little Prince, rather than hear of * 

any thing in this kind, he commands the Speaker, be 

| Sir Job» Finch, to put no Queſtion upon Debates of th 
' Grievances. So that the Houſe could do nothing 8 


bur 


Kings Charles I. 


Speaker to put the Queſtion concerning Grievances ; 
who anſwered, I have a Command from the King to 
adjourn the Houſe till the xoth of March, and put no 
Queſtion ; and endeayouring to go out of the Houſe, 


279 
but fit ſtill or adjourn, and this continued till the 4. Reg. 4. 
zd of March, when the Commons met and urged the Wy du 


de was held by ſome Members, till the Houſe had 


made theſe Proteſtations. 


1. Whoſoever ſhall bring in Innovation of Reli- Proteſfta- 
gion, or by Favour or Countenance, ſeem to ex- tions of 
tend or introduce Popery or Arminiauiſin, or other be Com- 
Opinions, diſagreeing from the Truth and Orthodox 79975 u 
Church, ſhall be reputed a Capital Enemy to this bout Gris. 


Kingdom, or Commonwealth. 

2. Whoſoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking or 
levying the Subſidies of Tunnage and Poundage, 
not granted by Parliament, or ſhall be an Actor or 
Inſtrument therein, be likewiſe reputed an Innova- 


VANCces. 


tor in the Government, and a Capital Enemy to the 


Kingdom and Commonwealth. PE” 
3. If any Merchant or Perſon whatſoever, ſhall 
voluntarily yield, or pay the Subfidies of Tunnage 


and Poundage, not being granted by Parliament, he 
ſhall likewiſe be reputed a Betrayer-of the Liber- 


ties of England, and an Enemy to the ſame. 


This Act conſiſted in two Parts, the Speaker and Refßecki- 
the Houſe ; the Speaker's of three Parts, a Com- ons on the 
mand by the King to put no Queſtion, to adjourn till Speaker's 
the roth of March, and an endeavour to go out of Co7dul?, 


the Houſe. In the former Seffion of this Parlia- 
ment, Secretary Cook, the Toth of April, from the 
King defired the Houſe not to make any Receis 


thoſe Eaſter Holy-days, that the World may now 
take notice how earneſt his Majeſty and We were. 


for the publick Affairs in Chriſtendom, which would 
receive Interruption by this Receſs, | 


To which Sir Robert Phillips anſwered, that the 


12th and 18th Jac. the Houle reſolved it was in 


their Power to adjourn, or fit ; and that this may 


be put upon them by Princes of leſs Piety ; and 
that a Committee conſider of the Houſe's Right. 


T 4 > 
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A:D-1628 Sir Edward Coke ſaid, The King makes a Prorogati- 


5 
4 * 


his Wor 


on; the Houſe adjourns it ſelf: That a Commiſſion 
of Adjournment the Houſe never read, but ſay, the 
Houſe adjourns it ſelf; yet here the Speaker ver- 
bally ſays, I am commanded by the King to ad- 

Journ till the 1oth of March. „ | 
His ſecond Command was to put no Queſtion, 
So here was a Speaker which might not ſpeak; 
what did he there then? He fits there by the King 
in his Higheſt and Regal Capacity, under the broad 
Seal, to 5 the Queſtion; and now if you'll take 
„he ſays, he has a Command from the 


EK ing to put no Queſtion. | 


The third Act was his Endeavour to go out of the 
Houſe, which the Houſe, conceiving him to be their 
Servant, would not ſuffer. © Eros 

Here you may underſtand that the King had pri- 
vately made Peace with France, though not pro- 
claimed at Paris till June following, and ſoon after 
with Sain; ſo that in his Speech, this Meeting, he 


did not begin with, The Times are for Aftion, and the 


Eyes of all the World are upon us; andtherefore demands 


Supplies in the firſt Place, but that without loſs of 


Time they would paſs the Bill of Tunnage and 
Poundage ; but the Houſe ſeeing the Dangers of the 
Church and State, in not only pardoning, but pre- 
ferring Montague and Manwaring, and ſeizing Mer- 
chants Goods, and impriſoning their Perſons, even 
in this Receſs ; they reſolve to ſecure their Religion, 
and redreſs Grievances, before they grant the Cu- 
ſtoms of Tunnage and Poundage : In both they 
could not but take notice of the Orders of the Har. 
Chamber, Privy-Council, Judges and Cuſtomers. And 


_ theſe were the Invaſions upon the King's Preroga- 


tive Royal, which for the future he reſolved never 


to ſuffer ; yet he ſhall live to hear more of them. 


Hut in regard it oy ſeem ſtrange, that Cuſtoms 
of Tunnage and Poundage, ever ſince the Reign of 


Richard the zd, had been granted to the Kings and 


Queens of this Realm, for ſecuring the Sovereignty 
of the narrow Seas, and of the Engliſo Merchants, 
oo was not granted to this King: The Reaſon was 
i is, the Houſe of Commons in their Grievances 9: 
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: the two firſt Parliaments of this King, and the for 


mer Seſſions of this, complained, that the Duke of 


Buckingham being Lord High Admiral of England, 


neglected to guard the Seas, to the Diſhonour of the 
King, and endangering the Trade of England; and 
feared, if the Nuke were not removed, th 

ſigned by the Parliament would be diverted, to ſup- 


ply the intolerable Pride and Luxury of the Duke ; 


ut the King rather than endure this, diflolved the 


they were upon ſettling the Duties of Tunnage and 


" Poundage. 5 


That the Parliament had Reaſon for this, it ap- 
pears in their Charge againſt the Duke, in the 2d 
Year of this King, and that in ten Years Time he 
had received of 3 James and this King 284395 J. 
beſides the Foreſt of Leyfield, the Profits of the third 


of Strangers Goods, and the Profits of the Mojety 


of the Cuſtoms of Ireland, beſides the Tricks he uſed 
to get Money, as he was Lord High, Admiral of 
England and Ireland, Maſter of the Horſe, Lord 
Warden, Chancellor and Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports and the Members thereof, Conſtable of Dover- 


Ceaſtle, 2 in Eyre of all his Majeſty's Foreſts 


and Chaſes on this Side of Trent, Conſtable of Wind- 
e and Gentleman of the King's Bed · Cham - 


er. 
Io theſe might have been added the Duke's Ve- 
nality, in ſelling all Places in Church and State, at 


leaſt preferring ſuch Men in Church, as ſhauld pro- 
pPagate Arminianiſm, and ſuch Judges as ſhall do what 
the King and he bid them. 


0bjeftion. But the Duke was now dead in this Seſ- 


fion of Parliament, and ſo the Reaſon ceaſing, the 


Duties of Tunnage and Poundage ought to have 


been granted. | 
Anſwer. The King would not ſuffer the Commons 


to come at it, neither in the laſt Seflions nor this; 


for the Religion of the Church of England, and the 


Laws and Liberties of the Subject, being fa 


ſhaken in this Receſs, the Commons reſolve that 
Religion ſhall have the Precedency in their Debates, 


and make this Vw: 
„ 93 5 „ We 


e End de- 


two former Parliaments, and prorogued this when 
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ral and currant Expoſition of the Writers of our Church, 
| Have been delivered unto Us. Aud we Rejets the Senſe of 


be Reign of 
7 44 the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, do claim, 
proteft, and avou for Truth, the Senſe of the Articles 
of Religion, which ay rea by Parliament, in the 
1 3#h Year of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, which by the 
Publick Alis of the Church of England, and by the gene- 


#he Jeſuits and Arminians, and all others wherein they 


differ from ws. 


But the true Reaſon why the King would not take 
the Duties of Tunnage and Poundage from the Com- 
mons, was, for fear the Commons ſhould not grant 
the Duties impoſed by his Father, and taken by 
him ; which he was reſolved to continue, whether 
the Parliament would or not. | 

The Houſe had a Petition from the Printers and 
Bookſellers in London, complaining, That Laud, Bi- 
ſhop of London (wha had been ſo but from the 15th 


of July laſt) had reftrained Books written againſt 


Popery and Arminianiſm, and the contrary allowed of on- 
ly by him, and had ſent Purfevants for many Printers 
and Bookſellers, who had printed Books againſt Pope; 
and that Licenſing Books, was only reftrained to the 
Bifhop of London and his Chaplains, [ This is the Pa- 
tron and Saint-like Martyr of the Church of England] 
And all this ado in the Houſe of Commons, was up- 
on Sir John Eliot's Speech againſt Neal Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter (a zealous Promoter of Arminiauiſm) and We 


fen Lord Treaſurer (a Papiſt) in whoſe Perſon he 


ſaid, All Evil is coutrafted, acting and building upon 
thoſe Grounds, laid by his great Maſter the Duke; 

and that his-Spirit is moving to theſe e ere | 
and they for fear break Parliaments, left the Parlia- 


ment ſhould break them : That he finds him the 


Head of all the great Party; That Papifts, Jeſuitzand 
Prieſts, derive from him AS — od Protection, 
de. But the Speaker, upon Motion of the Houſe, 
refuſed to put the Queſtion, being, 'he ſaid, other- 


wiſe commanded by the King: Whereupon the 


Houſe adjourned till Wedueſday the 25th, and from 


thence to the zd of March; when the a a ><} 
| *  retujed 
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refuſed to put the Queſtion, the Succeſs whereof A. Reg, 4 | 


233 


vas faid before. What now was the Crime of the x 


Houſe ? It was their Endeavour to preſerve the Reli- 
gion of the Church of England; and the Laws and Li- 
berties of the Subjects of England; and fince the 
Speaker refuſing to do his Office, they could not re- 

reſent their Duty to the King, they made their Pro- 
teſtation in the Defence of the Church and State : 
And Maſters oft- times upon Diſobedience of their 
Servants, do that which at other times they would 
not have done. . | | 


The King having made Peace abroad, was reſol- 


ved now to proſecute a vigorous War at home a- 
gainſt thoſe Noble Gentlemen, who in a Parliamen- 
tary Way had afferted the eſtabliſhed Religion and 
Laws of England. The Duke of Buckingham, who 


was ſtabb'd the 23d of Auguſt before, you need not 


fear, had furniſhed the King with Judges, Privy- 
Counſellors, and Star-Chamber-Men, who ſhould do 
tle King's Work ; and now let's ſee the Order and 
Method by which it was carried on. 


Upon this very Day, viz. the 2d of March, a Pro- 


D 


Divers 


clamation was drawn for the Diſſolution of the Par- Ado 


lament, but not proclaimed; the King afterwards jypriſou'd, 


doing it himſelf in Perſon a . the roth. But next 
Day Warrants were directed from the Privy- Council 
for Denzil Hollis, Sir Miles Hobert, Sir John Elliot, Sir 


Peter Hayman, John Selden, William Coriton, Walter Long, 


Wiliam Stroud, and Benjamin Valentine, Eſquires, to 
appear before the Council: Mr. Hollis, Sir John Elliot, 


Mr. Valentine and Mr. Coriton appeared; and for re- 


fuſing to anſwer out of Parliament, for what was ſaid 


or done in Parliament, were committed cloſe Priſoners 


to the Tower ; and Warrants were given for ſealing up 
the Studies of Mr. Hollis, Mr. Selden, Sir Jobn Elliot, 
Mr. Long, and Mr. Stroud, who not then appearing, a 


Proclamation was iffued out for apprebending of them. 55 


Ihe roth of March the King comes into the Houſe Parla- 
of Lords, and tells the Reaſons of his Diſſolution of ment dif 
the Parliament, that it was the wndutiful and ſeditions fol. ed. 


Carriage in the Lower Houſe, but ſays not wherein; 


calls them Vipers, who muſt- look for their Reward 


and Puniſhment, but promiſes the Lords the Fa- 
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AD. 1629 vour and Protection that a good King 'oweth to hi 

\YV loving and faithful Nobility: and then the Lord 
Keeper diſſol ved them. | | 


"20 
_ — — 
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canin 


This Reign detected to the Second Parlia 
ment, in 1640. 


Parts, and will not admit of more or leſs; but 

Juitice, like Fal ſhood and Error, is diſtracted into 

infinite Diſcord and Confuſion. King James upon the 

Diſſolution of the Parliament of the x2th and 18h 7] 

Years of his Reign, without any Trial, but only by thus 

the Prerogative of his own Will, commits ſeveril Ml thi 

Members of Parliament to Priſon, for preſuming to Ml der 

repreſent the Grievances of the Nation to him for ll Ht 

Redreſs, without Bail or Main-prize : But this King again 

puts a face of Juſtice upon his fining and impriſon- Wl ther 

ing the Members of Parliament for their Debates Ml the 

and TranfaQtions in it; which was ſo much worſe bf 

than his Father's Actions, by how much the affixing the 

a ſacred Character to a bad Act (and Juſtice is {a- Mi lam: 

cred) renders the Act ſo much worſe, as Perjury is Ml nad: 

2 greater Crime than ſimple Falſhood ; and to mur- 0% be 

der a Man under pretence of Juſtice, a greater Crime if «14 i 

than ſimple Murder. | x | 

Me Hem. The Members thus cloſe impriſoned, after the her. 

ber: pro- Diſſolution of the Parliament, viz. in Trinity-Term {Mom 

ſecuted. following, Mr. Selden was brought by Habeas Corpus to Coun 

a the King Bench, with the Cauſe of his Detainer; and Ning 

alſo the ſame Day Sir Miles Hobert, Mr. Benjamin Va choſei 

lentine, and Mr. Hollis appeared by Habeas Corpus, direQ- | 

ed to their ſeveral Priſons, with their Council to ar- him b 

gue their ſeveral Caſes. But when the Court were ment: 

prepared to give their Opinions, the Priſoners were 

ot brought according to the Rule of Court. Then , 0 
Froclamation was made to the Keepers of the ſere. 


Jane like Truth is one, and conſiſts in entite 
n 


5 King Charles I. 
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ral Priſons to bring theit Priſoners, but none pc. 4 Reg. 5. 


ed: But the Marſhal of the King's Bench ſaid, that 
Mr. Stroud was removed out of his Cuſtody the 
Day before to the Tower, by the King's own Warrant, 
and ſo it was done by the other Priſoners. But in 


the Evening the Judges received a Letter from the 


King, containing Reaſons why he would not ſuffer 


the Priſoners to appear, yet that Sldex and Valentine 


ſhould appear the next day; and about three Hours 
ifter the Judges received other Letters, that upon 
mature Deliberation, neither Slden nor Valentine 
ſhould appear. And the ſame Term, four Conſtables 
of Raon gin, pray'd Habeas Corpus's to ſeveral Pur- 
ſevants, to whom they were committed by the 
Lords of the Privy-Council, which were granted, 
but then they are committed to other Purſevants, 
and ſo they were upon every other Habeas Corpus, ſo 
that the Conſtables could have no benefit of them. 

The Members as well as the Conſtables being 
thus ſhifted from one Priſon to others, to prevent 
tht Returns of their Habeas Corpus's, by ſpecial Or- 
der from the King, the Attorney-General Sir Robert 
Fath preferred an Information in the Star- Chamber 
againſt Sir John Elliot, and others of the Members 
therein named, ſetting forth their Miſdemeanors in 
the late Parliament, and all thoſe Proceedings. 

But Mr. Long's Charge was different from thoſe of 
the other Members, viz. Not for Miſdemeanors in Par - 


lament, but that contrary to his Oath, being when he was 


made Sheriff, and was by his Oath to keep within his County, 
Jet he did come to Parliament and ſerve as a Member there, 
and in the time of Parliament reſided out of his County. 

To this Mr. Long pleaded, that the Oath of a 
Sheriff to reſide in his County, does not exempt him 
irom obeying the King's Commands out of the 
County when the King requires it, and that by the 
King's Command ty his higheſt Capacity, he being 
cholen a Member of Parliament, was obliged as well 
by the King's Command, as by a Truſt repoſed in 
him by his County, to ſerve as a Member of Parlia- 
ment; Yet by à Sentence in the Star-Chamber he was fined 
2000 Marks to the King, to be impriſoned in the Tower, 
end to make a Submiſion. 2 1 8 | 
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ens ende ns 


The Reign of 


4D. 1629 But the Attorney-General putting the Queſtion to 


the Judges upon the Proceedings Ore tenus in the Star. 


Chamber againſt the Parliament Men, the Judges 
held it the juſter way not to proceed Ore tenus. And 
Juſtice I bitlocł did often and highly complain againf 
this way of ſending to the Judges for their Opinion 
beforehand ; and ſaid; That if Biſhop Laud went on thi 
way, he would hindle a Flame in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Hollis, Selden, Stroud and Valentine, having been 
brought to the King's-Bench Bar by ſeveral Habeus (or. 
25's, and Cauſe of their Commitment returned, one on 
a Warrant from the Council, another on a Warrant 
from the King for Sedition and Contempts; and whether 
this was a — Return or not was argued. 

ad ges were perplexed about the Habeas Cor- 
pus, and wrote a humble and tout Letter to the Kiag, 
That by their Oaths they were to bail the Priſoners ; but 
thought fit before they did it, or publiſh their Opi- 
nions therein, to inform his Majeſty thereof, and 
humbly to adviſe him (as had been done by his noble 
Progenitors in like caſe) to ſend a Direction to his 
Juſtices of his Bench to bail the Priſoners. 

But the Lord Keeper (Coventry) would not ac- 
knowledge to Juſtice Whitlock, who was ſent to hint 
from the reſt of his Brethren about this Bufi- 
neſs, that he ſhewed the Judges Letter to the King, 
but diſſembled the Matter, and told him, that he 
and his Brethren muſt attend the King at Greenuich 
at a Day appointed. 5 „ 

Accordingly the Judges attended the King, who 
was not pleaſed with their Determination, but com- 
manded them not to deliver any Opinion in this Cale WW the 
without conſulting the reſt of the Judges, who de. Co 
layed the Buſineſs, and would hear Arguments in rer 
the Caſe, as well as the Judges of the King Bench ff + Te 
had done, and ſo the Buſineſs was put off to the end fen 
of the Term: Then the Court of King's-Bench being not 
ready to deliver their Opinions, the Priſoners were upe 
removed to other Priſons 5 and a Letter came not 
from the King to the Judges, That this was done be. hav 
cauſe of their inſoleut Carriage at the Bar, and ſo they WM th; 
did not appear. | 
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The Judges of the King's-Bench were ſent to by the 4, Rep. 5. 
* . K to be in London on — and — 
ige: the Chief Juftice and Juſtice hitloct were ſent for 
and to the King at Hampton Court, who adviſed with them 
int WW about the impriſoned Members; and upon the firft 
ions Day of the Term Mr. Maſon moved for the Members 
into have the Reſolution of the Court: All the Judges 

declared, that they were contented the Priſoners 
een ſhould be bailed, but that they muft find Sureties 
Cor- for their good Behaviour; Tf this Addition of finding 
eon Sureties for the Members good Behaviour were part of the good 
rant offices which the Juages aid (as Mr. Whitlock ſays) 10 5 
ther bring the King to heal the Breaches, the Members had lit- 
tle Reaſon to thank them for their Pains. 

Cor- Mr. Selden pray'd that his Sureties for his Bailment 
ing, WW might be taken, and the Matter of the good Beha- 
but WW viour omitted as a diſtinct thing: So did the reſt of 
pi- the Members, whereupon the Court remanded them 
and to the Tower ; which I ſuppoſe is extraordinary, the Court 
ble baving them in their Power, and the Tower no Priſon of 
his theirs in ſuch Caſes, | 0 ; 

In the ſame Term the King's Attorney (Heath) 


ac- exhibited an Information againſt Sir John Elliot, Mr. 
him Hollis, Selden, and Valentine, in the King's-Bench, ſetting 
uſi- forth the Matters in effect as were in the Informa- 


ing, tion in the Star-Chamber: to which the Defendants 
he pleaded to the Juriſdiction of the Court; becauſe the 
wich Offences are ſaid to be committed in Parliament, and ought 

not to be puniſhed in this or any other Court, except the Par- 
who lament. | 


om: The King's Attorney moved the Court to over-rule 
Caſe the Plea, tho* he did not demur to it; but the 
de: Court would not, and gave a Day to join in Demur- 


s in WW ter, and to have the Point argued; and in Hillary- 
euch WM © Term the Judges over-rul'd their Plea, and the De- 
ent Wl fendants were ruled to plead further, but they would 
eng WW not; whereupon Judgment. was given againft them 
vere il upon a Nihil! dicit, That they ſhould be impriſoned, and 
ame not delivered till they had given Sureties for their good Be- 
be- haviour, and made a Submiſſion and Acknowledgment of 
they Bl their Offences, and they were alſo fined ; and what 
| their Fines were you may read in the Appendix of 
the firſt Part of Ruſoworth's Collections. 1 8 
| | ut. 
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4.1629 But herein the Judges were not all of one piece, 
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The Reign of 


r that venerable and honourable Gentleman Sir 
John Walter, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
who was no Durante. bene placito Man, diflented from 
the reſt of the Judges, whereupon the King dif- 
charged him from his Place. I have heard my Fa- 


ther ſay, that when Sir John received the King's Meſ- 


ſage, he returned Anſwer, that he was intruſted by 
the King in that Office, quam diu bene ſe geſſerit, and 
that the Law was free for any Man to proſecute him 


if he had ill demeaned himſelf in it; but to for- 


ſake his Station any other way, implied Guilt, 
which he was not conſcious. to. himſelf of: and 


therefore tho' the King ſent him his Quierus, yet 


he retained the Perquifites of his Place to his 
Death. eee , 

A little before the Members Sentence in the King's 
Bench, the King's Attorney exhibited an Informa- 
tion againſt one Chambers a Merchant, for ſaying, Mer- 
chants bave more Incouragement, and are leſs ſcrewed up in 
Turkey than in England. Chambers confeſt the Words, 
but he ſpake them of the under Officers of the Cu- 
ſtoms, who had much wronged him, without re: 


AeQing upon the Government; yet the Court fined 


him 2000 J. and to make a Submiſſion, which he re- 


fuſed as un juſt and falſe. | 


The Fine was eſtreated into the Exchequer, where 


he pleaded Magna Charta, and other Statutes againſt 


the Fine, it not being by legal Judgment of bis Peers, nor 


ſaving bis Merchandize : but the Barons would not ſuffer 


his Plea to be filed ; and afterwards he brought his 


Habeas Corpus, but the Judges remanded him. Thus 
you {ee what Fruits the Petition of Right (paſſed but 


the Year before) had, and the King's repeated Decla- 
rations to maintain the Laws of the Land, and the Li- 
berty and Property of the Subject. 


King De- But if this Prince has not 4 2 his Word for the 


claration time paſt, he will keep it he ſays 


or the time to come, 


After the in the Declaration he made for the Diſſolution of 


ſolu- 
tion. 


this laſt Parliament. I do not find the Date of it, 
yet it begins with the uſual Prologue; However, 
Princes are not bound to give an account of their Actions 
but only to God, In thisthe King ſays nothing A 60e 


* 


from the Duke of Sun. 


King Charles I. | 
Eyes of all Chriſtendom being upon him, tut tells how 4, Reg. 5. 


the Aids granted this laſt Parliament were for Payment of 
bis Fleet and Army; and that with part of thoſe Monies he 
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began to ſupply his Magazines and Stores, and to put his | 


Navy into a conſtant Form and Order; and that notwith- 
ſtanding the Provocations of evil Men (whoſe Puniſhment be 
reſerves to a due time) he will maintain the Eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion and Dottrine of the Church of England, and the an- 
cient and jujt Rights and Liberties of the Subject: Yet as he 
will maintain the Subjefts Rights, ſo be expects that they 
yield as much Submiſſion and Duty to bis Royal Prerogative, 
and as ready Obedience to bis Authority and Command, as 
bad been performed to any of his Predeceſſors. Then wills 
bis Min iſters not to be terrified by the harſh Proceedings ſtrain- 
ed azainſt them ; for as be will ſupport them by his Autho- 
rity and Prerogative, ſo be expects they ſhould obey him, and 
that he will receive the Cuſtoms, and the Duty of Five in the 
Hundred; and if any factious Merchants refuſe to pay, they 
ſhall be aſſured he will find honourable and juſt means to ſup- 
port bis Eſtate and Soveraignty, and preſerve the Authority 
God had put into bis Hands: and for this, his Subjects ought 
to acknowledge their own Bleſſedneſs, and for the ſame to be 
thankful to God, the Author of all Goodneſs. For this 
you muſt take the Prince's Word for the next twelve 
Years. But being thus great and happy at Home, 
let's ſee what is doing Abroad. | FR 
The War againſt France was not more inconſiderate- 
ly begun about two Years before, than the Peace 
made with it was ſecret : The firſt time it was made 
known was when the French King beſieged Privas, 
he proclaimed the Peace with his good Brother of 
England : The Reformed were aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded, that the King of England, who brought 
them into the War, ſhould leave them out of the 
Peace : Hereupon Privas ſurrenders, ſo does Caſtres 
and Niſmes ; the great Roban is forced to ſubmit and 
disband. The Power of the Reformed thus rooted. 
up; and while the King of England is making War 
againſt the Members of 1 Richlieu marches 
vith an Army into Iraſy, and takes Saluſſes and Pignerol 


. Ric! lun 


f 20 8 


Lp. 1628 Richlien having thus ſecured the King of England, 


8 


3 


Proteſtant Princes of Germany, to call the King of 


Princes joining the Swede, a moſt dreadful War was 


ly puſh'd on by the Arminians. 


The Reign of. s 


took no leſs Care-that the Empire ſhould not put 
a ſtop to the ſwelling Ambition of his Maſter, and 
to this purpoſe, enters into a Confederacy with the 


Sweden into Germany, who next Year entred into it, 
where, for eighteen Years, the French Proteſtant 


raiſed all over Germany, ſo as the French had no cauſe 
to fear any Danger thence ; on the contrary, . they 
took ef 1 and other Places, and had opportunity 


r 


to wreſt Lorrain from that Duke. 3 
But King Charles proſpering, as he thought, in his 


Domeſtick War, having taken more Priſoners in it, 6 
(I mean the Members of Parliament, and Conſtables c 
of Hertfordſhire) than his Father and he had done in 
all their Wars againſt Fance, $þain and the Empire, ] 
for the Recovery of the Palatinate, was very unyil- 9 
ling to enter into a Foreign; and therefore in a kind A 
of petitioning way, ſends Sir Henry Vane his Ambaſſi- b 
dor to the King of Sweden, to take care of the Patri- tl 
mony of his Brother, but with no better Succeſs, h 

et in a more rough; ſcornful and diſhonourable of 
manner than his Father's Ambaſſadors had with the ſo 
Emperor. But that he might ſeem to do ſomething, D 
the King ſent Marquiſs Hamilton with 6000 Men toaſſiſt 1 
the Suede; who, tho? every where elſe victorious, yet un 
this Army under Hamilton had worſe Succeſs than ye 
that under Man field, being ſtarved and mouldred x at 
way al moſt to nothing, and yet fought not at all; and tis 
being reduced to two Regiments, the King of Sur- vai 
den would not permit King Charles to name the Offi till 
cers. har 


The ill Succeſs of Hamilton's Army put the King laf 
out of all Conceit of proſecuting any Foreign War, 
and therefore wholly makes it his Bufineſs to make 
himſelf more abſolute at Home. There is but one 


Rub in the way, viz. the great Prop of the Church, WM Ye; 
the Arch-biſhop of Canterbary, Ae, 2 Prelate of Lis 
moſt eminent Learning, whoſe upright Integrit! WM que 
ſtood as an unſhaken Rock againſt the Tnnoyation WW 2c; 
both in Church and State, which were now ſo fierce WM wh; 
A miſ 

[ 


Ki Charles I. 


I find but little Action in this Year 1631, Things 4. 
were only preparing to what followed; yet altho* \ 


Archbiſhop Abbor was living, the Torrent run ſo 
high in the Univerſity of Oxford, that ſeveral of the 
Members were proceeded againſt and cenſured for 
Sermons preached againſt Arminianiſm, and expell'd 


the Univerſity, and the Book of Sports and Paitimes 


upon the Lord's-Day was re-publiſhed : Judge Rich- 
ardſon was ſo hardy as to repreſs them, but the Bi- 
1 took this as an intruding upon the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Power, and Biſhop Laud complained thereof to 
the King, and the Judge was check'd for it. 
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But in the Year 1632, this Reverend Prelate di- Abbot's 
ed, and thereby left room for Land, the Fire- brand Peatb, and 


of Arminianiſm, to take Poſſeſſion. Before we ſee _— 
maae 


He being of a reſtleſs aſpiring Temper, in the be- 
ginning of King James's Reign got to be Chaplain to 


Mont joy, Earl of Devonſhire ; and to ſhew he would 


be great upon any account, he marries the Earl to 
the Lady Rich, tho' her Husband was then alive, and 
had many Children by her, viz. Robert, then Earl 
of Warwick, and Henry Earl of Holland; which Act 
ſo diſpleaſed King Jaws, that the Earl fell into his 
Diſpleaſure; and tho' Laud hanker'd near twenty 
Years after the Court to get Preferment, principally 
under the Countenance of Neal Biſhop of Winchsfrer, 
yet the King would never endure to hear of it: But 


atlaſt, by the Importunity of Neal and others, Wil- 
liams Biſhop of Lincoln, and Lord-Keeper, was pre- 


vail'd upon to intercede for him without any Succeſs, 
till at length the Keeper told the King, Ir would be 
hard to ſerve a King who could not forgive one Fault. At 
laſt he got the King to prefer Laud to the Biſhoprick 
of St. David's; but he had not been ſcarce one Year 
in his Biſhoprick before he became Williams's bitter 
Enemy and Proſecutor ; and within leſs than three 


Tears after he became Archbiſhop, got the Biſhop of 


Lincoln Fined-and impriſoned, and his Eſtate to bè ſe- 


queſtred by an Order of the Star Chamber, and at laſt 


acknowledged ſhe had never read the Commiſſion by 
which he acted. 'Tho' Land had never read the Com- 
miſſion by which he acted, yet ſo zealous was hefor 


2 the 


what follows, let's look back upon what went before: rr 
rchbi- 
ſhop. 
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The Reign 


A. D. 1632. the Execution of the Sequeſtration of the Biſhop 


ANA 


of Lincoln's Eſtate; that he ſends this Warrant to the 
King's Solicitor, Sir Job» Banks... © It is his Majeſty's 
« Pleaſure, That you prepare a Commiſſion to the 


„ Prebendaries of the Collegiate Church of eg. 
e minſter, authorizing them to keep their Audits, 
and other Capitular — at their uſuał Times; 


« and to treat and compound with the Tenants for 
© Leaſes, and to paſs the ſame accordingly, chuſe 
« Officers, and confirm and execute all other lawful 
« Acts, for the Good and Benefit of the College 
& and ſaid Prebendaries : And to take out the Com, 
© mon or Charter-Seal, for ſealing ſuch Leaſes and 


Grants as will be agreed upon by the Sub- Dean, 


& and the major part of the Prebendaries ; and alſo 


„„ to paſs all the Premiſſes under the Title of 


de the Dean and Chapter of the Collegiate Church 
& of St. Peter at Weſtminſter, during the Suſpenſion 
« of the Biſhop of Lincoln from the Deanery of 
« Weſtminſter and for doing whereof this ſhall be 
te your Warrant. Lambeth-Houſe, 22d of November, 
1637. V. Cant. | 


to W. Cant. non conſtat; for the King never ſpeaks to 


his Subjects but either perſonally in Parliament, or 


under the Broad- Seal, which here does not appear; 


| beſides, all Warrants of Courts are figned by the 


Seals of the Courts, and executed by their proper 
and {worn Officers, neither of which were JV. Cant. 


or the King's Solicitor. Yet at this rate was this 


Nation ridden during the Regency of V. Cant. 
This Phaeton thus mounted up on high, being the 
firſt Peer of England, was yet higher in the King's 
Favour, than Richlien was with the French King. But 
as the Temper of theſe Princes and their Favourites, 


were different, ſo had they different Fates: Lew 


was {ſteady and true to his Word, from whence he ac: 
quired the Title of Juft; Charles fickle and unſtable, 


.cafily oy upon Things by his Favourites, and as 


the [ndignation of his Mother; whereas Charles, i 


Tuddenly altering them, and doing quite contrary : 
From whence it was that Lews ſupported the Car- 
dinal in all his Shocks of adverſe Fortune, and to 


2 


hether the King ever granted any ſuch Warrant 


Ning Charles I. „ 
the Adverſity of their Fortunes, gave up Laud and A. Reg. 9. 
all his Favourites as a Sacrifice to their Enemies, ww. 

As the Fates of theſe Favourites were different, Compari- 
ſo were their Parts, Richlicu's High, Generous, and ſon be- 
the ableſt Stateſman of the Age; Land's Pedantick een 
and Narrow. After the marrying the Lady Rich to Baud and 
the Earf of Devonſbire, he ſpent his Time in ſeek- Richlieu. 
ing Preferment at Court, and in ſetting up Factions 
inthe Univerſity of Oxford for promoting Arminianiſm. 

Richlien was a conſtant Aſſertor of the Privileges of 
the Gallican Church, and a hater of the Jeſuits who bring 
in Innovations, and. exalt a Papal Power above them ; 
whereas Laud, not only brought Innovations into the 
Church of England, but was the Head of the Arminian 
Party, under whoſe Banners the Pop iſo Party ſought 
to underm ine and deſtroy the Church of England. 

The Dioceſs of London was too contracted to re- 

ſtrain the boundleſs Ambition of this Biſhop; for 

the laſt Parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, but Laud 
FR the King with Conſiderations, for the better 
ſettling Church Government in both Provinces, of York 

as well as Canterbury. OEM, - on wg Oran Ing | 

The 4th of theſe was, That a ſpecial Charge Laud's 
be given againſt frequent and unworthy Ordi- Scheme of 
nations; but later Angus in Herba, None ſhall be Church 
worthy but Arminians. „ Siovern- 

The 5th was, That ſpecial Care be had of our 22 
Lecturers in every Dioceſa, which by Reaſon of Pay, _ 2 
are the Peoples Creatures, and blow the Bellows of h ve . 
their Sedition: But if the Biſhop will not let them I ondon. 
do this, they know no other way to live, and wil“ 
'ngly would not ſtarve. a | HV 
For abating the People's Power, the 2d Conſide- 
ration js, That every ho in his Dioceſs ordain, 
that every Lecturer do 1201 in his Surplice, Divine 
Groice, before his Lecture; which if he does, tis 
twenty to one, thoſe that pay the Lecturer will pay 
no more: What then becomes of the Lecturer? 
for there's no other Proviſion made for him. 

The 6th is, That if a Corporation maintain a Lec- 
turer, that he be not permitted to preach, till he 
take care of Souls within the Corporation : How this 
can be, I don't underſtand, unleſs the Lecturer have a con- 


during or diſtin Power from the Incumbent. The 
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— 2 by Law, may keep Chaplains. Yer in your Re. 
| f 


8 


All theſe Contiderations mult be daken for Ads 


of the Church of Zuz/ard, and a Neglect, or Breach 


| Cauſe of Moment is to be ſettled. 


* 
* 


of them, ſufficient for an Information in the High 
Commiſion, where he is aſſured he.ſhall fhortly judge; 
and therefore his Majeſty, in the gth Confideration, 
is to e Commiſſion, by the Preſence 
of ſome of the Privy-Council, 5 leatt ſo often as any 

The 1oth Conſideration is, That 'Courſe may be 
taken, that the Judges may not ſend fo many Prohi- 
bitions ; Which if they do from any ef bis Cenſures in th 


Ls” E 4 + # 19 1 &* 72 5 Ws | | 
High Commiſſion, be will proceed againſt them by Excommu- 
nicat ion. pas 18 


| 


Thus you ſee this Icarus % not only content to tale « 


© Flight, our of bis Diaceſs, but over the whole Province of 
| York and Canterbury in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, and . 
trends it as be pleaſes over the Civil. 


: Biſhop of London, he Was ) 
Sun, which the flattering Students in both Univer- 


torted, they were had up into the Hi 


-Arminian Tencts in the Schools and Sermons, the 
Armin ians treating their Opponents' with all taunting 


Theſe were the Seeds which this Biſhop planted 
white he was Biſhop of London; you may be ſure 
he'll reap a good Crop now he's become Metropoli- 
tan of all Ezeland. During the Time of his being 

Took | upon as the Riſing 


ſities worſhipped; but after he became Archbiſhop, 
the Learning of both Univerſities were Brawls about 


and reproaching Terms; and if their Opponents re 
on, where the Archbiſhop 'prefided, :affifted by his 
Eccleſiaſtical Judges, and Minifters of the Prerogs 
tive Court, and {ome of his Majeſty's Privy Cour 
eil; but I do not read of one cited for maintaining 
| ing 5 e 
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Arminian Tenets. It's ſcarce credible how the Buſi-4. Son 9. 


neſs of this Court, the Star-Chamber, and Council- 2 


Table ſwelled, and what cruel and unheard of Cen- 
ſures were made, eſpecially in the Star- Chamber, a- 
gainſt all ſorts of People, who did offend either a- 
gainſt the King's Prerogative Royal, or the Arch- 
biſnop's Injunctions, which muſt be obey'd as Arti- 
cles of the Church of England. The Thunder of 
them was not reſtrained within the Bounds of Eng- 
land, but terrified al moſt all Scotland, who were bit- 
ter Enemies to Arminianiſm. N 

At this time of Day the Court-Biſhops diſclaimed 
all Juriſdiction from the King in Baſtwick's Cenſure, 
who was to pay 1000 J. Fine, to be excommunica- 
ted, debarr'd of his Practice of Phyfick, his Books 
to be burnt, and his Perſon impriſoned till he made 
a Reclamation, and all this for maintaining the King's 
Prerogative againſt the Papacy. „„ 

The Bounds of England were too narrow to reſtrain 
this Man's Ambition; and therefore before he had 
been two Months Archbiſhop, viz. the 8th of Odo 
ber, 1633. he adviſed the King to make a Reforma- 
tion in the Church of Scotland; not by Conſent in 
Parliament, but by his Prerogative Royal : The be- 
ginning of this Reformation muſt begin at the King's 
Chapel Royal, where the Eugliſb Service, the Sur- 
plice, and the receiving the Sacrament, is enjoined ; 
and that the Lords of the Privy-Council, the Lords 
of the Seſſions, and the Advocate, Clerks, Writers 


to the Privy-Signet, and Members of the iCollege of 


Juſtice, be commanded to receive the Sacrament once 
every Year in the ſaid Chapel, and the Dean to report 
to the King, who does, or who does not obey; and 
the Archbiſhop had a Warrant from the King, to 


hold Correſpondence with the Biſhop of Dunblane, 


and to communicate to him his Majeſty's farther Plea- 
ſure herein. And ſo we leave the Affairs of the 
Church: here for a while; and ſee how Affairs food 


in the State ſince the Difſolution of the laſt Parlia- 


i” * 


ln the laſt Parliament, among many famous Mem- _ * 


bers, Sir Thomas Wentworth and Mr. Noy excelled We 


bir Thomas for his admired Parts, and natural and worth an! 


U 4 eaſy Noy. 
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eaſy Elocution 3 Noy, as a moſt profound Lawyer; 


both zealous Patriots for the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject. And upon the 12th of February, 1628, 


when the Debates for granting Tunnage and Poun- 


dage to the King, was in the Houſe of Commons, 
Mr. Noy argued, We cannot ſafely. give, unleſs we be in 


Poſſeſſion, and the Proceedings in the Exchequer be nullified, 
4s alſo the Information in the Star-Chamber, and the An- 


nexion to the Petition of Rig-t; for it will not be a Gift 
but a Confirmation z neither will I give without the Remo- 
val of theſe Interruptions, and a Declaration in the Bill, 
that the King bas no Right, lut by our free Gift; if it will 
not be accefted us it u fit for us to give, we cannot help it; 


if it be the King's already, we do not give it: So that 


theſe two muſt be reckoned among thoſe Vipers, 
which the King declared at the Diflolution of the 
Parliament, and muſt look for their Reward of Pu- 
niſhment. : ihe 995 25 
Ihe Reward of Puniſhment, which theſe two 


Vipers had, was, that Sir Thomas Wentworth was made 


Lord Preſident of the North, and Mr. Noy Attorney 
General; Sir Thomas {trained the Juriſdiction ſo 


high, that it proved the Ruin of the Court, and the 
Riſe of the Fame of Mr. Edward Hide,' (after Chan- 


cellor of England) for the Speech he made in 1641, 
againſt the Abuſes committed in it, whilit Sir Thom 
was Prefident ; and Ney, now he is become Attorney, 
is become the moſt intimate Confident of the Arch- 
biſhop, and as forward in Informations in the Star- 


Chamber, High Commiſſion and. Council-Table, as 


Sir Robert Hearth was, who is made. Chief Juſtice in 
the Conimon Pleas, to make room for Noy to be Attor- 
Soy Generak::; 24h ol a5 nh ods 1 
But while the King was erecting this new Princi- 
pality over his Subjects, which none of his Anceſtors 
or Predeceſſors before his Father and himſelf ever 


pretended to in England. The Dutch, the next Year 


after his Father had given up the Cautionary-Towns, 
which Queen Bl:zab#th kept, and deliver'd up to 
him by her Death, well knowing the Poverty of 


By King James, and the ill Terms between the King and 
his Subjects, took the Boldneſs to fi ſh upon the 


Coaſts of England and Scotland, with their Buſſes and 


other 


| ing 


require theſe Premiſes. 


as on the Earth, did live out of Society. * 
. Thirdly, That in * the Offices of command- 
ung and obeying are neceſſa „ 


| Ring Charles I. 
other Veſſels, guarded by Men of War, in Defiance 
of him; and now Grotius (no doubt ſet on work by 


ſome of his Country-men) perceiving how intent 
King Charles was in erecting his new Dominion over 


his Subjects, that he became careleſs of all his Fo- 


reign Affairs, took the Impudence to write a Merce- 
nary Treatiſe, called Mare Liberum, wherein he will 
not allow the King to have any Title to the Sove- 
raignty of the Britiſb Seas, or his Subjects any more 
Right to fiſh in them, than the Dutch, or any other 
Nation. But how ccnfiitible this Treatiſe is to 


Truth, Antiquity, the facred Scriptures, or to Gro- 


tius himſelf, or to the Practice of his Country men, 
is now fit to be enquired into. And fince J have, as 
well as I can, aſſerted the Laws and Conſtitutions of 


my Country at Home, I will, with that Sincerity 


that becomes an Engliſhman, endeavour to vindicate 
the Honour of it Abroad, eſpecially in our King's 


Soveraignty of the Brit;h Seas, which Grotius ſo 


abſurdly, in his Mare Liberum, endeavours to rob them 

os | N | 
An Anſwer to Grotius bs Mare Liberum, wherein 5 
ewed how often he contradicts bimſelf ; bow ignorant 


be M in all Principles and Methods in Reaſoning ; and 
bow impoſſibly contrary his pretended Arguments are to 


Sacred Hiſtory, and all ancient Authority. 


But before we enter hereupon, it's fit to ſee, how 
the Caſe ood before Grotias wrote his Mare Liberum, 
as well in reference to the King of England's Claim, 
as how the Caſe ſtood between the King and Dutch, 
when Grotius wrote his Mare Liberum. | 

And that we may avoid the endleſs Confuſions, 


which Grotius, above all other Writers abounds in, I 


* 


Hit, That God made all things in the Waters, 
as well as upon the Earth, for the Uſe of Man. 
 Secoudly, That no Man upon the Waters, as well 


} 


s 


 Feurthly, - 
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4. D. 1632 Fouurthly, That Anarchy is as abhorrent among Men 
upon the Waters, as upon the firm Land; and ag 


impoſſible for Men to ſubſiſt in the one as in the 

other. | = 

Fiſthly, Piracy by Sea, is a Crime equal to Theft 

7 by Land. | 
Sixthly, Killing a Man by Sea, without lawful Au. 

thority, is a Crime equal to Murder by Land. 


Note, Grotius anſwers not one of theſe Principles, 
nor ſhews by any Authority, when or where the 
Dominion of the Seas was by Uſurpation : Whereas 
the contrary has been peach by Kings and States, 
as old as there are Records of any times; but only 
feigns Premiſes, not only contrary to the Authority 
of ſacred Hiſtory, and all Antiquity, but ſuch as are 
abſurd, blaſphemous, and impoſſible, conſidering 
the Nature of Man: But theſe are not ſaid in his 
Mare Liberum, but in his Preface and Treatiſe of Var 
and Peace. So that to have anſwered theſe in this 
Treatiſe, would have ſwelled it to a much greater 
Bulk than intended; but if God pleaſe, I ſhall 
hereafter anſwer theſe in a Treatiſe by it ſelf. 
'The Principles thus premiſed, we proceed to en- 
quire what Soveraignty the Kings of England have 
claimed in-the Brits Seas, bordering upon England 
and Ireland, ſince that Kingdom became ſubje& to 
the Crown of England; and leave it to unbiafled Rea- 
ders, whether the Kings of England claimed any 
thing, contrary to any of theſe Premiſes. 
The, Claims which the Kings of Eugland make to 
the Soveraignty of che Brizifþ Seas, are threefold: 


| 1. To protect their Subjects in all their juſt Em- 
ployments upon the Britiſß Seas, from all Hoſtility 
} Enemies; whereof the Fiſhing in theſe Seas are 


be cher | J 
2. To prevent Hoſtility by other Nations in theſe 
— *** | 
3. To receive an. Acknowledgment from all Na: 
tions for their Protection in theſe Seas, by ſtriking 
their Flag in Submiſſion to the King's Men of War 
mhich,proteQ ben. 


Ring Charles I. 


England more ſecure their Subjects from foreign In- 
raſion, than any other Potentates in the World, how 
great ſoever their Territories are, can do. 


Sir John Burroughs, Mr. Camden, and others, have 
written of the Kings of England being poſſeſt of 
theſe Rights by immemorial Preſcription; and of 
the Maritime Laws they have made, as well in re- 
ference to their Subjects as Foreigners ; nor of the 
Treaties they have made with Foreign Princes, and 
the Compoſitions they have made for Licence to fiſh 
in the Hritiſo Seas, before the Dutch Government was 
formed into States; nor was ever theſe Rights 


diſputed by any of them, before 9 this 
Year. 
Nor is this Dominion in the Seas in the 


World, but as old as any Records of Time; for of 


| it, and ſet Bounds to other Nations, how far they 

br would permit Nations to Trade in them. 

: Sir Walter 'Raleigh, in his Hiſtory of the World at 

large, ſets forth the long Wars between the Romans 

al Carthaginians, in the ifirft Punick War for this Do- 
7 minion; and the Romans being often bearen by the 

: Carthagin ians, re ſolved to deſiſt further Contention 


wy herein, till they found that it was to little purpoſe 
1 to ſtrive to extend their Dominion by Land, if the 
pl Carthaginians Were Maſters at Sea. | 
5 So that the Dominions of the Seas, which beat up- 
on the Shores of Princes, are not new, or only u- 
| ſurped by the Kings of England, but uſed by other 
. Princes and States of olg. | 
7 From more ancient, to deſcend to more recent 
e times; the Venetian, claim the Soveraignty in the A. 
| driatiek Gulf, tho' the Venetian Ferritories on either 
fo fide of it, are not one ſixth part of it; and caufe all 
Ships, even of the King of S ain and Great Turk, 
cf Whoſe Territories on both fides the Gulf are fivefold 
os ore than the Venetiaus, to pay Cuſtoms: and-other 
ho Duties. 15 


In the Fear 1630, Mary, the Siſter of che Queen 
of Sain, being eſpouſed to the Son of the Emperor 
. e 8 | Ferdinand, 


4 
By this Dominion of the Britiſꝭ Seas, the Kings of 4. _ 9. 


] will not {well this Treatiſe with what Mr. Seder, 


old, the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Athenians * 
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4D. 1632 Ferdinand, the Vice-Roy of Naples provided a great 
WAY Fleet to tranſport her to Triefti ; but tho' the Vene 
tiaus were involved in a War Abroad, and infected 
with a Plague Home, they would not permit it; 


but conveyed her by a Fleet of their own. See 9. 


Palatius de Dom. Maris, |. 2. c. 6. 

In the Year 1638, a Turki/o Fleet entring the Gulf 
without Licence, was aſſaulted by the Venetian Ad- 
miral, who ſunk divers of their Veſſels, and forced 
the reſt to fly to Valona, and there beſieged them, 
tho' the City and Port were in the Dominion of the 
Great Turk : yet tho' a dangerous War was like to 

have enſued hereon, the -Yenetians, rather than loſe 
their Dominion, infifted on their Right, and con- 
dcluded an honourable Peace with the Turk; where- 
in it was agreed, That as often as any Turkiſh Yeſſels dia, 
without Licence, enter the Gulf, it ſhould be lawful 
for the Venetians to ſeize upon them by force, if they 
would not otherwiſe obey, (ſee the Juſtification of 
the ſecond Dutch War by King Charles II. pag. 58.) 
and the Grand Signior prohibits all Nations, except his 
 Vaſlals, to enter the Euxine or Black-Sea, as alſo the 
Red Sea. + | 1 
Dr. Stubbe, in his Juſtification of King Charles the 
Second's Dutch War, page 120, ſays, the Danes and 
Noruegians would not permit either Fleming or Engl 
to fiſh near Schetland without Licence previouſly ob- 
tained ;” and if any preſumed to fiſh without Licence, 
they . puniſhed them with . Loſs of Life and Limb, 


and were obliged to repair to Berghen, and pay their 


Duties into the King's Exchequer there, as appears 
by the Daniſh Records, and other Monuments pre- 
ſerved in England : and this avowed to have been 
practiſed conſtantly Time out of Mind, Ann. 1432. 
Afterwards, upon the Marriage of James III. of 
Seotland, with Margaret the Daughter of Chriſtian I. 
of Norway, the Rights of che Fiſhery upon Schetland 
vere transferred to the King of Scotland and his Heirs, 
Anno 1470, and William Walutd, a Scats Lawyer, c. z. 
de Dominio Maris, ſays, That in the paſt Age, after 
a moſt bloody Quarrel between the Scots and Hollan- 
ders about the Fiſhery, the Matter was, at laſt com- 
poſed in this manne. 


i 
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Ter 


- 


King Charles J. 1 
at That in time to come the Hollander ſpould keep at leaſt A. Reg. 9. 
eighty Miles from the Coaſts of Scotland: And if by Ace- WW 
ed cident they were driven nearer by the Violence of the Wea- | 
4 ther, they paid a Tribute at the Port of Aberdeen before 
: their Return; where there was a Caſtle built and fortiſied for 
| ths and other Occaſions. „ 
If Dr. Stubbe ſays, That Gerard Malinus, a moſt inqui- 
J. fitive Perſon, informed him, That after the Agree- 
ment between the King of Scotland and the Hollan- 
ders, that the Dutch ſhould not fiſh within eighty. 
Miles of the Scots Coaſt, leſt the Shoals of Herrings 
ſhould be interrupted ; King James, before his com- 
ing to the Crown of England, did let the Fiſhing up- 
on the Coaſt of Scotland to the Hollanders for 15 Years : 
And if this happen'd in the Year 1594, when Prince 
, Henry was born, then in the Year 1609, the Term 
1 expired, when King James, by his Proclamation, en- 
/ joined the Dutch which fiſhed upon the Coaſt of Scot- 
K land, to take Licences. But certain it is, that the 
) Dutch, to careſs King James the more, at the Chriſt- 
. ning of Prince Henry, were his Godfathers, and pre- 
ſented the Prince with 400 Ounces of fine Gold, 
and a Deed ſealed up, whereby the Prince was year- 
ly to receive 5000 Florins out of Camp-vere. 
| Mr. Stubbe Row, page 131, I believe from Authors 
truly cited by him, The King of Denmark receives 
at his Ward-Houſe in the Sound, one Dollar for a Li- 
| cence, and for the Seal, or Roſe, a Noble of every 
| Ship ; and for cvery Laſt of Herrings (being 12 
2 Barrels) one Dollar. In Ruffa, many Leagues from 
| the Main (or Land) the Fiſhermen pay great Taxes 
to the King; and in moſt Places, none but the Na- 
tives are permitted to fiſh ; but where the Hollan- 
ders are permitted to fiſh, they pay the tenth Fiſh 
to the Emperor. The King of Sweden, amongſt the 
Regalities of that Crown, hath that of the tenthFiſh 
caught in his Seas; or if not that, a Compoſition for 
the Fiſhery': He has alſo ſeveral Diſtricts, Channels, 
or Veins Royal in his Seas, which are pd oy per to 
his particular Uſe, Nor is there any Fiſhing per- 
mitted in the open Seas there, but by Leave and 
Direction of the Governor of the neighbouring 


Ports. 
And 


[ 
U 
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A.D.1633z And, Page 152, he fays, The ſame is practiſed by 
WS the King o 


the Natives pay a certain Tribute for their Liberty to 


Porruzal in the Kingdom of Alzarfues, and 


Aſh: And in Spain, the Duke de Medina Sidenia does 
rent out of the Maritime Juriſdiction, what he hath 
in reference to Fiſhing, for 80000 Ducats of yearly 
Revenue. 9 | 

Has not Grotius a fruitful Brain, to find out thoſe 
Uſages by Princes and States, in all Ages, to be 
Uſurpation againſt natural Right, which (ib. 1. 1 
IO. tit. 5. de jure Belli & Pacis, is immutable by God 
himſelf; and which never any Man before preſumed 


to queſtion? But before we enquire into the Cauſes 


from which Grotius aſſumes to himſelf a Power, which 


he denies to be in God Almighty, let's ſee how the 


Caſe ſtood with the Dutch when Grotius wrote his 
Mare Literum, both at Home and Abroad. | 
Tho' the Seas were free, Jure naturali, as Grotins 
ſays, yet I have ſeen a Dutch Placart, printed the 
Year before Grotius wrote his Mare Liberum, viz. 
1632, and which Grotius might have ſeen as well asl, 
wherein the States preſcribe when and where the 
Dutch ſhall begin and proceed in their Fiſheries; 
and wherein they forbid the Uſe of French Salt in all 
their Fiſheries; and that Salts uſed in all of them 
ſhall be three Times reviſed in three ſeveral Offi- 
ces, upon Penalty of Forfeiture of Fiſh and Salt ; 
which, by Grotius s Doctrine, is an Uſurpation of 
the Natural Right which every Man has in the Sea, 
and immutable by God himſelf. So 
Dr. Stubbe, Page 132, ſays, That the Fiſhermen 
in one Year paid the States 300000 J. for the Herrings 


and Codfi fh tak en upon the Coaſts of England and doc. 


land; beſides the tenth Fiſh and Cask, paid for Wat 
tage, which comes at leaſt to as much more, which 
are Duties proper to the Kings of England and Scotland. 


Sa that if what the Kings of England ever claimed by 


immemorial Preſcription, be an Uſurpation again 
natural Right, by Grotius's Doctrine, I would be w1l- 
lingly informed by any of Grotius's Diſciples, by 
what Right then do theſe new States impoſe thel 
Things upon the Dutch, who fiſh in theſe Seas. 


if 
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Ning Charles I. 


If the Sea be free, Jure naturali, let any Man ſhew A. Reg. 9. 


1 Reaſon, how the Dutch erect their Eaſt-India and 
Maſt-India Companies, only to trade in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, Africk,, and the Męſt-Indies, exclufive to the reſt 
of the Dutch, without a Violation of the natural 
Right of the other Datch, which Grotius ſays is im- 
mutable by God. | 

As Grotiuss Title, Mare Liberum, is abſurd, and 
contrary to the Practice of his Countrymen, ſo his 
Manifeſto of it is not leſs arrogant and intolerable, 
viz. To the Princes and free People of the Chriſtian World, 
without ſo much as the Addition of ſending greeting. 


An Arrogance which no Pope ever aſſumed, yet 


done by Grotius, an exotick and proſcribed Traitor, 
for raiſing Arms, and endeavouring to ſubvert the 


eftabliſh'd. Church and State of his native Country. 


The Topick whereon he founds his Manifeſto is ge- 
neral, and ſuch as no Thief or Rogue ever pleaded 


to ſave their Lives; viz. It j an Error not leſs old than 


peſtilent, which many Mortals, but thoſe eſpecially who moſt 
abound in Wealth, perſwade themſelves that Juſt and Un- 
juſt is not diſtinguiſhed by its oun Nature, but by an empty 
Opinion and Cuſtom of Men; and that all Right s to be 
meaſured by the Will, and the Will by Profit. 

But who theſe are who maintain theſe Opinions, 
Grotivs names none; if they were his Acquaintance 
(which I believe none of the Kings or Free People 
were, except his Countrymen were) he ſhould have 
convinced them to their Faces, and not ſneakingly 
have cavill'd at them behind their Backs. I ſay, I 
find this by no Nation or People ſo much practiſed 
as by the Tripolins, Tunis, Algier, and Sally-men, and 
his Countrymen, as will appear: And if this will 
not oblige all Chriſtian Princes and Free People to 


abandon all their Rights of Dominions to the Seas, 


whereof they have been poſſeſſed by immemorial 
Preſcription, and leave all free for the Dutch to do 
what they pleaſe in them, then Grot ius is at a Non- 
plus further to enforce it in his Manifeſto : If any Man 
can find any thing elfe to do it, let him have it for 


his Pains, III not envy him. But how heinouſly 


ſoever Grotins takes this old and peſtilent Error, yet 
he allows it in himſelf, L. 1. C. 1. Sc. ro. de Jure 


Belli 


He Reign of 


A.D.1632 Belli & Pact, where he makes tae Original of hu- 


man Society and the Law of Nature to be from the 
Will of Man, and to be immutable by God himſelf: 
But of this more ſhall be ſaid hereafter. 
The firſt Chapter of Grotius's Mare Liberum is, to 
ſhew, that Jure Gentium, Navigation is free to all 
Men every where ; and e a the Dutch may 
trade to the Eaſi- Indies, tho' the Portugueſe were 
Lords of the whole Eayt-Indies; but much more it 
would be unjuſt in the Portugueſe to exclude the Dutch 
from trading with thoſe People taere who have no 
Dependance upon the Portlgueſe, and are willing to 
entertain Trade and Commerce with the Dutch. 
Anſwer, He who accuſes another of any Crime, bad nerd 
take care he be not guilty of the ſame bimſelf: and if it be 
ſo old and pejiilent a Crime in Princes and States to claim a 
Dominion in the Sea, tho' enjoyed by Immemorial Preſcrip- 
tion, Grotius ſhould have done well to have ſbeued bow 
bs Countrymen (the beginning of whoſe States was in the 


Memory of Thouſands then alive) ſhould arrogate to them 


elves to be Commanders of all the Seas in the World, Pro- 
tectors of all the Kings and Princes in Europe, and Supream 
Moderators of all the 2 of all Chriſtendom, as you 
may read in William de Britaine of the Dutch Uſurpa- 
tion, pag. 20. 

Vit be ſo old and peſtilent an Error in the King of Eng- 
land to claim an Aclhnouledgment of Submiſſion of the 
Dutch, for the King's protecting them in the Britiſh Seas; 


bow much more peſtilent an Errror was it for the Dutch, 
Anno 1620, without any Provocation of the Engliſh, and 


in time of Peace, to ſeize the Bear and Star, two Engliſh 
Ships, in the Straits of Mallaca, going to China, and 
confiſcated Ships and Goods valued at 1500001 ? See Wil 
liam de Britame, pag. 18. So that it x by Grotius bs 
Doftrine an old and pęſtilent Error in the King of England, 
to protect all Nations in the Britiſh Seas from Piracy and 
Violence, and free to the Dutch to be Pirates in the Indian 
Seas, by a Grant from Hugo Grotius. 

Tf the Seas be free, Jure Gentium, for all Nations to 
trade with one the other, How then came it to paſs, that the 
Dutch excluded all Nations from trading to Amboyna and 
Polloroon for Spice, to ahich they bad no Title, but by 

forcing the Engliſh from them in Times of Peace, and 


hen 


1 
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And if it be ſo much more injurious for the Portugueſe 
to binder the Dutch from trading to thoſe Kingdoms and 
People in the Eaſt- Indies, who have no Dependance upon the 
Portugueſe ; I would know a Reaſon why it 1 not as 
bighly injurious in the Dutch by their Fort Lillo upon the 
Scheld, to hinder the Engliſh and all other Nations from 
trading to Antwerp, and other Places in the Spaniſh Ne- 

therlands, which have no Dependance upon the Dutch. 


by the firſt Article, That the Subjects of the King 
inall thoſe Kingdoms and Countries in Peace, Ami- 


or moleſted by Military Force, or Cope of War of 
the Dutch, upon any occaſion of Hoſti 

rence which now is, or hereafter ſhall be; yet this 
Treaty was ſcarce concluded, when the Eugliſb Ships 


m trading to Antwerp, were ſtopt by a Dutch Man of 
0 War riding before the Fort Lillo, and forced to go 
4 back to Fluſoing or Rotterdam, and there conſtrained 
to unlade their Veſſels and pay their Cuſtoms, and 
g- lade their Goods in Duteb Bottoms, and to pay ſuch 
be Freights as the Dutch pleaſed to impoſe upon them; 
1 and this Uſage, not with ſtanding this Treaty, is ſtill 
„* continued. I think a like Inſtance cannot be given, 
d that ever any King of England ſerved the Dutch or any 
h other Nation ſo trading in the Britiſt Seas. 3 
d Ido agree with Grotius, That God hath ſo diſpo- 
J. ſed this our habitable Globe, that ſome Places a- 
4 bound with Things convenient and neceſſary for hu- 
5 man Uſe, which the People of other Places want; 
d and that for the Entertainment of mutual Society and 
n Commerce in all the habitable Places of the World, 


Acceſſion may be had by Water, which cannot be 


Anarchy, or where Men live out of Society; which 
tho' Grotius would have the Dominion of the Sea to 
be, yet he gives not one Inflance of it, nor how it can 
poſſibly be; but more of this when we examine 
| 5 ; | þ | Gctia 


vben they received no Injury from the Engliſh, &c. to ſay 4, Reg. g. 
WW 


Here give me leave to obſerve, (tho' after Grotius 
wrote his Mare Liberum) That in the Marine Treaty 
made by King Charles II. Anno 1674, it was agreed 
ſhould with all Freedom and Safety fail and trade 
ty or Neutrality with the King, and not be hindred 


ity or Diffe- 


done by Land; but this cannot be done in a State of 
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The Reign of - 


A.D.1623 Grotius his Original of human Society in his Trea- 
WW tife, De Jure Belli & Pacs. 10 


The ſecond Chapter of Grotizs's Mare Liberum is, 
that the Portugueſe have not right of Dominion to 
thoſe Indies to which the Dutch trade, by the Title of 
Invention, or firſt finding them out. 

Anſw. They have as good a Title as the Dutch 
have to their newBatavia, which they filcht from the 
Natives; or to Amboyna, Polloroon, the Iflands of &. 
ran, Nero, Waire, Baſingen, Latro, Cambello, Nitto, La- 
rica and Lantare, which they filcht from the Engliß, 
then at Peace and Amity with them. = 

The third Chapter is, The Portagueſe have no right 
- Dominion to the Indies by the Donation of the 

ope. | 
* dle, Yet this Title is better than the Dutch have, 
who have no Donation but by their own Will and 
Uſurpation. fn. | 
The fourth Chapter is, The Portugueſe have no 
right of Dominion againſt the Þzdians by the Title of 
War. VVV : 9 85 
Anſw. As much as the Dutch have; nor did they 
ever practiſe ſuch Barbarities againſt the Natives a 
other Nations 2 to the Eaſt· Indies, as the Dutch 
have done, and yet do. | 
The fifth Chapter is, That the right of navigating 
to the Indies, is not proper to the — by the 
Title of Occupation; und here Grotius tells you abun- 
dance of Fictions of Poets, and Tales of pular 
Orators, which may ſerve better for Ballads, than 
Foundations of a Diſcourſe of this Nature. | 

Anſw. The Portuguefe Title herein is better than 
the Dutch, for they were Occupatants long before 
the Dutch were, or their Government was form'd in- 
to States. | „ e 
The fixth Chapter is the ſame with the third, and 
needs no other Anſwer. | 3 

The ſeventh Chapter (tho' in the Print the third) 
ie, That the right of Navigation is not proper to the 
Hortu ueſe by the Title of Preſeription or Cuſtom. 
Anſu. As Grotius puts the Caſe at large, I do not 

find nor believe the Portugueſe ever claimed or pre- 
tended to any ſuch Cuſtom or Preſcription; fo this 


18 


Ni Charles 1. 307 
is a Bag of Clouts of Grotzus's own ſetting up, and 4, Reg. 9 
he might have ſaved himſelf the Labour of throw 


0 ing Stones at it. 8 

f | The eighth Chapter is, That Jure Gentium, Trade 
is free with all Men. | 5 

5 Anſw, True, but this is in eſtabliſhed Govern- 
. ments, and not in a State of Anarchy, and where 
Y Men live out of Society, as Grotius drives at. 


In the ninth Chapter, Grotius chews the Cud upon 
7 what he ſaid, Chapter the fifth, and needs no other 


Anſwer. 5 | 
t The tenth is the ſame with the-third Chapter. 
e The eleventh Chapter is, That the Trade with 
the Indians is not proper to the Portugueſe by right of 
e, Preſcription or Cuſtom. 6 
d Anſw. This Chapter is more reſtrained than the ſe- 


venth, yet it is ſo large, if you take the Indies, as our 
0 Eaſt- India Company does, from oo Bon Speranza ta 
of the North of China, including the Eaſt of Africk, 
and both ſides of the Red-Sea and Perfiau Gul ph, and 
y the Iſlands which lie between the Cape of Good. Hope 
q and the North of China, it is more than half the Cir- 
c 


cumference of the Globe of the Earth : But this is * 
another Bag of Clouts of Grotius's ſetting up, for ! | 


8 do not believe or find the Portugueſe ever made any | | 
* ſuch Claim, or if they did, it would have been im- | 
* poſſible to have maintained it. | - 

ar The twelfth Chapter is, That the Portugueſe endea- 


an vour by no Equity to forbid Trade, which if they do, I 
| do agree with Grotius. Theſe Premiſes, thus learned- 
n ly eſtabliſned, you need not doubt but that 


re The thirteenth Chapter is, That the Durch have a 
n- right of entertaining Commerce to the Eaſt. Indies, as | | 


well in Peace and in making Truces, as in Var. 
ad Note, I have heard a Story of the Cham of Tartary 
I That after he has din'd, he gives leave, by ſound o 
d) Trumpet, to all the other Princes and Potentates in | 
he che World to go to Dinner: So Grotius, after he had 1 
bound up all Nations at Land by his Civil Compact | 
in his Jus Belli & Pac, in his Mare Liberum gives the 
Dutch Liberty to do what they pleaſe at Sea, by a 
Grant from Hugo Grotius. 1 
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The Reign of 


A. D. 1633 But I have often wondred what ſhould engage Gre- 


iu, to write this Treatiſe of Mare Liberum in favour 


of his Countrymen ; for at this time he was a pro- 
{crib'd Traitor by them, and if you'll take his Word, 
inthe Dedication of his Jus Belli & Pacs, to Lews XIII. 
he was ill uſed by them, unleſs it were as Caius Ma- 


 rius did, after he was proſcrib'd bv the Senate to be 


an Enemy to Rome, refuſed to enter Rome till his Pro- 
ſcription was revok'd by the Senate, which when they 
met to do, Marius entred Rome and maſſacred them: 


So Grotius hoped by this Treatiſe to have his Proſcrip- 


tion reverſed, and that he might return Home again 


to ſet his Countrymen at Land together by the Ears, 


and in Tumults, as he endeavoured to have done before. 
And if it be true which Grotius ſays, Lib. 2. oy 2. 
de Jure Belli & Pacu, that before the Civil Pact all 


things at Land were in common; and that no Man 


had Right to any thing, but that another by the 
fame Right might take it from him, and that the 


Civil Pact was never of the Sea: Whether this does 


not juſtify all Pirates and Robbers at Sea in all their 
Depredations and Piracies? But becauſe we ſee but 
by halves here, we will hereafter examine his Civil 
Pact, and ſee how Men by his Reaſons come to be 
bound up by Land, and looſe at Sea, which neither 


Mr. Sæſden, nor any other that I have ſeen who wrote 


againſt Mare Liberum have done. But if it be ſo old 
and peſtilent an Error in all other Chriſtian Kings 
and States, to aſſert their Rights and Dominion upon 
the Seas, Grotius, if he had had any Ingenuity, ſhould 


| have admoniſhed his Countrymen to have avoided 


this old and peſlilent Error before he charged al! 


other Chriſtian Princes and States with it, but of 


this he ſays not one word, 


But to return; Noy, how zealous ſoever he was a- 


gainſt granting the King Tunnage and Poundage, he 


muſt now finda way how the King may raiſe Ship- mo- 


ney, beſides Tunnage and Poundage not 8 


Parliament, nor e e neither: The Grou 


work was, that the King was in great Danger by Pi. 


rates, and the ſole Judge of the Danger: He had 
pᷣniſhed the Work, but liv'd not to ſee it put in Exe- 
| | CUt10N, 


Xing Charles I. 


for ſeditious and dangerous Papers, by virtue where- 


of he took Sir Edward Coke's Comment upon Liittle- 
ton, and the Hiſtory of his Life before it, written 


with his own Hand ; his Comment upon Magna Char- 
za, &c. the Pleas of the Crown, and Juriſdiction of 
Courts, and his 11th and 12th Reports in Manuſcript, 
and I think 51 other Manuſcripts, with the laſt Will 
of Sir Edward, wherein he had for ſeveral Years 
been making Proviſions for his younger Grandchil- 


dren: The Books and Papers were kept till ſeven 
Years after, when one of Sir Edward's Sons in 1641, 
moved the Houſe vf Commons, that they might be 


delivered to Sir Rbbert Coke, Heir of Sir Edward, 
which the King was pleaſed to grant, and ſuch as 
could be found were delivered; but Sir Edward's. 
Will was never heard more of to this Day. 

Sir Edward is removed by Death in Sptember, and 


Sir Robert Heath in Offober, from being Chief. Juſtice 


of the Common-Pleas, to make room for Sir John 
Finch, as Heath before had been made Chief Juſtice 


do make room for Noy to be Attorney-General : You 


need not fear but that Sir John Finch (now a Favorite 
of the King and Queen, and Archbiſhop) whocould 
put no Queſtion when he was Speaker, ſhall, with- 
out Queition, judge Ship- money to be lawful, what- 
ever Magna Charta, or Petition of Right ſays to the 
rofitrary : Nor ſhall he ſtay here, but be the prime 


Agent in breaking through the Bounds of Charta de 


Foreſta, by enlarging the Limits of the Foreſt, ſo as 
no Man, if the Nufement in 1641 had not preven- 


ted it, could tell where it would have ſtopped. 


But this was not all the Reaſon why Heath was tur- 


ned out and Finch put in, it was Kilvert's Pleaſure, 


one of Laud's Inſtruments, to ruin his Patron the Bi- 


ſhop of Lincoln, and it exceeds all Belief, by what 
execrable Means Land, by Finch, Kilvert and Winde- - 


bark, conſpired the Ruin of the Biſhop of Lin- 


toln, if ſo grave an Author as the Biſhop of ela | 
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eution, for he died the 9th of Auguſt, 1634. to the 4.Reg.10. 
great regret of the Archbiſhop. | WWyYw 
In September following, Sir Edward Coe died, but 
upon his. Death-Bed Sir Francs Windebayk, Land's 
old Friend, by an Order of Council, came to ſearch 


. — 


+1 The Reign of. 
4. D. 1634 field had not reported it in the Biſhop of Lincoln 
l * _ 


ife. a 
Ship- The Writs for Ship-Money are now iflued out; 
the Proceedings againſt the 
ing the Aſſeſſments, as Conſtables, Bayliffs, and o- 
ther Officers, were to bind them over to anſwer at 
the Council-board, and Commitment, if any refuſed 
ive Bond; but if Sheriffs negle& to collect all 
Aldeflments in their Year, they ſhall ſtand 
charged with the Arrears. Thus Things at preſent 
food, but the breaking the Bounds of the Fo- 
reſts was but in Embrio, yet in a hopeful Produdii- 


on. | | | 
Thus Things ſtood in the State about the end of 
the Year 1634. In the Church the Archbiſhop had 
the fole Supremacy, not only in, Eugland, but in 
Scotlayd, having got a Warrant fro 
ace with the Biſho 
{and, being choſen Chancellor of 
having got Sir Thomas Wentwerth to be 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who was now as much his in- 
timate Confident as Ney was before. 
op In Exgland, the Arc 


cers for not collect. 


mthe King to hold 
Correſponde z and alſo in Ir 
the Univerſity of 


Dublin, an 


hbiſhop's Injunctions for weari 

* Laud*s[zz- the Surplice, receiving the Sacramenr kneeling, an 
placing the Communion-Table, Altar-ways, and 
railing it about, Sc. were vehemently proſecuted, 
with the opprobrious Names of Furitan and Schiſma- 
tick fixed upon Nox-conformiſts,. with Deprivations and 
Cenſures upon Lecturers and Chaplains who, refuſed 
to come up to them; if they did, they muſt forſake 
their Patrons, Patroneſſes and Flocks who provided 
them Bread, ſo that they contended pro Aris & Foa, 
and otherways no Proviſion was made for them. On 
the contrary, they retorted on the Biſhops and pro- 
moted Clergy, with bitter Terms of Popiſhly 
ed, and Rags of Sper/tition and Idolatry; ſo that the 
ver the Kingdom were as fierce as in 


this Nation, if the Ef. 


een terminated in 


Contentions all o 
the Univerſities. 
But it had been happy for 
fects of theſe Content ions 


the Rounds of it 7 F or the Archbi 0 0 , in hisMetro- 
litan Viſitazion, this Year 1634, ſummoned the 


iſters of the Durch and French Churches t 


1 a os tn 
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of 


par before his Vicar- General, wh ere all the Na- A Reg. 10. 
tives, viz. born in Exgiand, were enjoined to repair wy 
to their ſeveral Pari ſfl. Churches to hear Divine Ser- 
vice and Sermons, and perform all Duties and Pay- 
ments required in that behalf, | = 
The Deſcendants of thoſe Malloons perſecuted by 
Alva, and of the French by Henry II. of France, had 
for near ninety Years been allowed their ſeveral Con- 
1 by Queen Elizabeth, King Janes I. and 
had. the Royal Word of King Charles for enjoying 
of them: But now at once they muſt be turn'd out 
of them. 17-01 n „ 
When theſe Injunctions were to be put in Execu- 
tion at Nerwich, the Datch and French Congregations 
petitioned Dr. Matthew Wren, that theſe Injunctions 
might not be impoſed upon them; but finding 
no Relief, appealed to the Arch-biſhop, who re- 
turned a Anſwer, that unleſs they would/ſub- 
mit, he would proceed againſt them according to the 
. Laws and Canons Ecclefiaftical.  _ N 
Here take notice, that as the Spaniſb Trade was 
the moſt enriching Trade to this Nation; ſs. the 
Trade to Hambare, and the Countries and Kingdoms 
—_ _ 4 with * . —— Manu Ces? 
was the the Eugliſb or Employment of Peo- 
ple, Shipping 2 — The Compan 
— traded into e 5 — _ 
2ountry Company; and Queen Ela aberb, and after 
her King as 2 —— called it the Royal 
Campa é. + 6507 e 
This Frade the Exg/if enjoyed time out of mind; 
and the Cloths which ſupplied it, were principally 
made in Siffolk and York ſbire: And Ipfarch, as it was 
the fineſt Town in England, and had the nobleſt Har- 
bour on the Eaſt, and moſt convenient for the Trade 
of the Northern and Eafters Parts of the World, ſo 
till this time it was in as flouriſhing à State as any 
Gong Tre Ill Ef- 


other in Exgland, ; ERIN 
The Biſhop of Norwich ftraining' theſe Injunctions ;, of the 
to the utmoſt, frighted' thouſands of Families out org * 
Norfolk and Suffolk into New-England; and about one Nor- 
hundred forty Families of the Workers of thoſe wich"; 
Wodllen Manufactures, wherewith Hamburg and the ftraining 
8 X 4 = __  Coun-them. 
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4. 1634 Countries within the Sound were ſupplied, went int 
Wy Holland ; where the Dutch, as wiſe as Queen Ebrabeth 


was in entertaining the Walloons perſecuted by the 
Duke of Alva, eſtabliſned theſe Engliſb Exciſe-free, 
and Houſe-Rent free for ſeven Years; and from 
theſe the Dutch became inſtructed in working theſe 
Manufactures, which before they knew not. 
But the Care of the Arch-biſhop for Reformation 
of the Church of Scotland, was not leſs than for that 
of England; and to that end got the King to ſign a 
. Common-Prayer Book for the Uſe of the Church ef 
Scotland; and gave order to the Biſhops there, to 
compile certain Canons for the Government of the 
- Church, and there. to be impoſed by Regal- and E- 
piſcopal Authority; and to this end Laud held Cor- 
reſpondence with the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and 
other Bilhops of Scotland, © 7 1 
Wbilſt theſe things were brewing in England and 
Scotland, you need not fear Ireland, now Sir Thomas 
Wentworth was Lieutenant there. A moſt dreadful 
War overſpread Germany; and Philip the IVth, 2 
weak laſcivious Prince, reign'd in Spain, ſo as Richlieu 


had a fair __— to fubdue Monſicur the King's 
an 3 


Brother, row = Forces raifed by the 
Duke of Montmioranty, to aſſiſt Mon ſieur; wherein the 
Duke was unhappily taken Priſoner, and had his 
Head cut off, being a young Prince of greateſt Hope, 

the moſt antient of the French Nobility, and the laſt 
of his Line. But he did not reſt here, but built 
more and better Men of War than had been before 
in France, and hain ſhall firſt find the Force of them, 
in return of their Kindneſs in joining their Fleet with 
the French, inrelieving: St. Martins in the Iſle of 'Rher, 
-befieged by the Egli: And this Year, 1634, Rich- 
lun trick'd CharlesDuke of Lorrain out of his Dutchy ; 
unnd the nexr, the King of Fance proclaims open War 
| „ gy Foe and Land; and in 1638 (ten 


ears after the Saniards joining with the French a- 


_ .- gainſt the Engljh) the French beſieged: Fontaraly by 
Land, which the Saniardt intending to relieve by 


Sea, 'the-Span/b: Fleet is encountred by the French, 


and beaten; the French took eleven great Ships, 


_ - "whereof fix of them were richly laden for the * 


Ring Charles I. 


RY burnt two Gallions upon the Stocks, and fix A. Reg. 11. 
others entirely finiſhed : In the Ships taken, beſides . 


their Equipage, and other Ammunition of War, the 
French took an incredible Number of Cannons, one 
hundred whereof were Braſs, with the Arms of the 
Houſe of Auſtria upon them. Afterward, the French 
and Spaniſe Fleet fight in the Mediterranean-Sea, where 
the Sauiard is again beaten by the French; and by 
Land the French take from the Spaniard, Landrecy, 
Beaumont, and de la Valette in the Spaniſh Netherlands; 
8 (the Key of Spain, on the Foot of the Pyrenæan 
Hills) in the County of Ronſillon; and Barcelona, 4 
good Port, and the capital City of Catalonia. | 
In England, this Year, 1635, there was great Con- 
trivance between the Arch-biſhop Laud, and Biſhops 
of Scotland, how to erect a High Commiſfion Court in 
Sotland by the King's Authority, without Conſent in 
Parliament, for proceeding againſt ſuch as would 
not ſubmit to the Common-Prayer Book, and Canons 
enjoined by the King and Biſhops of Scotland : and 
upon the- 28th of February, the Arch-biſhop conſe- 
crated Dr. Manwaring, Bilhop of St. Davids, a wor- 
thy Succeſſor to ſo Saint-like and Pious a Prede- 
cefſor ; for this Biſhoprick was Laud's firſt Prefer- 


ment. 


You have ſeen his Grace of Canterbury's Temper 4134; 
towards the King's Subjects; now ſee how it was Laud 
towards the King. His Grace being as high as Eng- wouldviſt 
land could admit, viz, Metropolitan, and firſt Peer theUnicer- 
thereof, would viſit both Univerſities by his Metro- ſitie Me- 
2 Right, and not by Commiſſion from the frepolitan- 
k; 


ng, and fignified ſo much to both; to which both) 
anſwered, That to admit it without a Warrant from the 
King, was a Wrong to the Univerſities; his Grace was 
Chancellor of Oxford, and the Earl of Holland of Cam- 
bridge. The Cauſe came to a hearing before the 
King and Council, the 21ſt of June, 1634; where 
the Attorney General Ban ls was for his Grace againſt 
0 King; Mr. Gardener, the Recorder of London, 
far Cambridge; and Ser jeant Thy» for Oxford,” the Cauſe 
was ſhortly this 8 | | 
Both ſides agreed in this, that both Univerſities 
were of the King's Foundation, and ſo pe oy 
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the King: But this would not with his Grace, 


he would, to uſe his own Words, viſit by his on 
Right, | N 
| deere Thys urged againſt this, the King's Foun. 
dation of the Univerſity of. Oxford, and that never 
any Archbiſhop ſo viſited : But the Recorder could 
not ſay ſo of Cambridge; which happened upon this 
Occaſion: In the Reign of Richard the 2d, Wicklsf's 
Doctrine prevailed much in both Univerfities ; and 
Arundel, then Archbiſhop of Canterbary, (as zealous 
to * — the Wicklevites, as Land was the Puritans) 
to ſuppreſs them did vifit Jure Metropolitaxo ; but 
Oxford oppoſed him ferti Manu: Upon this, Arundil 
appeals to the King, who being à weak Prince, and 
as zealous for the then Church, as King Charles was 
for Lands, declares the Right to be in the Biſhop 
ſo did Henry the 4th, the Current running againſt 
Wickliff, which was afterwards confirmed in Parlia- 
ment ; but Cambridge was not in it: Yet never before 
did any Archbiſhop viſit Oxford, nor Cambridge, ſince 
the Year 1404, Jure Metropolitano, as his Grace would 
do ; and ſothe Cauſe went for the Archbiſhop. 
Plum'd thus in his own Feathers, all black and 
white, without one borrowed from Ceſar, whereby 
the more he aſſumes to himſelf, the Ieſs he leaves 
the King, he now ſoars higher; the Biſhope of the 
| Province of Canterbury, in their own Names, enjoin 
the Removal of the Communion Table in the Pariſh 
Churches and Univerſtties, from the Body of the 
Church or Chancel, to the Eaft of the Chancel, and 
cauſe Rails to be ſet about the Table, and refuſe 
to adminifter the Sacrament to ſuch as ſhall not come 
up to the Rails, and receive it kneeling; that the 
Book of Sports on Sundays be read in Churches; 
and enjoin Adoration.  _ ELLER 
I do no find that Adoration was ever enjoined be- 
| fore, nor any of the fore-named Injunctions in any 
Canon of the Church ; ſure J am, they were never 
publickly put in Execution : ſo that whether theſe 
were any of the Canons of the Church or not, was 
not underſtood by one of ten thouſand; and the 
Lecturers, Chaplains and School-maſters, who had 


no 
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no Maintenance from the Church, being principally 
ſtruck at by theſe Injunctions, make all the ſiniſter 
and worſt Conſtructions they could invent againſt 
them; ſo that though thoſe Injunctions had been 
founded in the Canons of the Church, yet the con- 
trary was believed, and ſo had the ſame Effect as if 
they had not been founded in the Church-Canons. 
Here I cannot omit one Paſſage ; That ſeveral 
were deprived by the Biſhop's Authority, for refu- 
' fing to read the Book of Sports on Sunday: Whereas 
King James the 2d. allowed the ſeven Biſhops a le- 
al Trial for refuſing to enjoin the Clergy to read 
is Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, and the Bi- 
hops were acquitted. 


315 
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at the Legality of theſe Proceedings might be 


manifeſt, a Proclamation was iſſued out, that it was 
the Opinion of the Judges, that the Act of the 
1 Edu. 6. 2. which ordains that Biſhops ſhould hold 


their Ecclefiaftical Courts in the King's Name, or by 


Commiſſion from him, was repealed by the 1ſt of 
Queen Mary; though this Act was repealed by the 
I Jac. 25. and ſo the Act 1 Edw. 6. 2. was revived, 
and ae reſolved upon a full Debate in Parliament 
7 Jacobi. 2 | 41 

The Thunder of thoſe Canons, the terrible and un- 
heard of Execution of them in the ar- Chamber againſt 
all Oppoſers, by Speech or Writing, ſo terrified the Pu- 


ritans which would not ſubmit, that incredible Num- 


bers of them left the Kingdom, to inhabit in foreign 
Plantations, eſpecially in Neu-England, where theſe 
Eceleſiaſtical Canons could not well play upon them. 
But to reſtrain the further Evaſion of them, the 


King by Proclamation, the zoth of April 1638, * | 
The 


all the Ports of England, to keep them in it: 


Reaſon was, no doubt, that they might be better 


inſtructed in the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the 
Church-of England here, than elſewhere.  - | 


But Ship-Money, notwithſtanding my Lord Keep- x, 
er Coventry's Charge to the Judges laſt Year, that in Hampden 
their Circuits they ſhould give Charge how juſtly refuſe; to 
the King required Ship-Money for the common De- pay Shis- 
fence, and with what Alacrity and Chearfulneſs they Morey. 


| (the Subjects) are bound in Duty to contribute; 


— 


vet 
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4. D. 1636 yet this did not paſs for true Doctrine with all; for 


r. Hampden, upon Advice with Holborn, St. Jobn, and 
Whitlock, denied the Payment, whereupon ſeveral 


other Gentlemen refuſed al ſo. 
Hereupon the King was adviſed by the Lord Chief 


Juſtice Finch to require the Opinion of his Judges, 
which he did in a Letter to them; and after much 
Solicitation by the Chief Juſtice, promiſing Prefer- 
ment to ſome, and highly threatning others whom 


he found doubting, he got from them, in Anſwer to 


the King's Letter and Caſe, their Opinion in theſe 


Words: | 


"E are of Opinion, That when the Good and Safety of 
the Kingdom is concerned, and the whole Kingdom in 
danger, you may, by your Writ under the Great Seal of 


it. England, command all your Subjefts of this your King- 


dom, at their Charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch number 
of Ships, with Men, Viftuals and Ammunitton, and for 


Jh time n your Majeſty ſhall think fir, for the Def 


| "and Safeguard of the Kingdom from Peril and "ur 


caſe of R 


And that your Majeſty may compel the doing thereof in 

72 or Refraforineſs. And we are alſo of Opi- 
nion, that in ſuch Caſe, your Majeſty is ſole Judge, both of 
the Danger, and when, and bow the ſame is to be prevented 
and avoided. $A | | 


This Opinion was figned by Davenport, Denham, 
Hutton, Croke, Trevor, Bramſton, Finch, Vernon, Berkly, 
Crawley, and Weſton. TT 

The King having previouſly extorted the Judges 


Opinions ex parte, gave order for the Proceed- 


ings againſt Mr. Hampden in the Exchequer, 


where he pleaded; and the King's Council demur- 


ring, the Point in Law came to be argued on both 


fides. Mr. Whitlock has a remarkable Paſſage of 
Judge Croke, concerning his Opinion in the Caſe, 
of which he ſpeaks knowingly, viz. that the Judge 


vas reſolved to give his Judgment for the King, and 
to that end had prepared his Arguments; yet a few 


Days before he was to argue, upon ſome Diſcourſe 
with ſome of his neareſt Relations, and moſt ſerious 
Thoughts of the Buſineſs, and being * 

| | thereto 
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thereto by his Lady, who was a good and pious Wo- A. Reg. 12. 
man, told her Husband upon this Occaſion, That foe wo 
hoped he would do nothing againſt his Conſcience, for fear of . 
any Danger or Prejudice to him or bis Famiſy; and that ſbe 


vag content to ſuffer Want, or any Miſery with him, ra- 
ther than be an Occaſion for him to do or ſay any thing a- 
gainſt bis Conſcience or Judgment. | | | 

Upon theſe, and many the like Encouragements, 
but chiefly upon better Thoughts, he ſuddenly al- 
tered his Purpoſe and Arguments, and when it came 
to his turn, contrary to Expectation, he argued and 
declared his Opinion againſt the King; and ſo did 
Judge Hutton after; however, the reſt of the Judges 
gave their Opinions againſt Mr. Hampden. 

However, the King this Year, to ſweeten the 
JuCges J r for levying Ship-Money, ſet out a 

avy of fixty Men of War to diſturb the Durch Fiſh- 
ing on the Coaſts of England and Scotland, under the 
Command of the Earl of Northumberland, who ſeized 
and ſunk ſeveral of the Dutch Buſſes: whereupon 


they ſued to the King for leave to fiſh, promiſing to - 


an Acknowledgment of 30000 J. per Annum. 


a 
Bur this ill agreed with the King's Reaſon for levy- 


ing Ship-Money, which was;zthat Pirates infeſted our 


Coaſts to the indangering the Safety of the Nation. 


See William de Britaine, f. 16, 17. | 
But if the Dutch were thus bold upon our Coaſts, 
by the Liberty granted them by Hugo Grotius, they 


were much bolder in the Eaft-Indies, where they ſtile 


themſelves Soveraigns of all the Seas in the World 
for Anno 1620, they ſeized upon two Ships of the 
Engliſh called the Bear and the Star, in the Straits of 
Mallaca, going to China, and confiſcated Ships and 


Goods valued at 150000 J. I ſuppoſe Grotius could 


not give a like Inſtance of any Dutch Ships ſo uſed 


for paſſing through the Channel; and laſt Year, viz. 


1635, an Engliſh Ship call'd the Bona Eſperanſa, going 
towards China by the Straits of Mallaca, way violent- 
ly aſſaulted by three Dutch Men of War, the Maſter 
and many of the Men killed, and the Ship brought 


into Mallaca, and there the Ship and Goods were 


confiſcated, valued at 150000 J. and this very Year 


the Pragon and Katherine, two Engliſh Ships of Sir 


William 
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4.71626 William Courten, valued at zoooool. beſides the Com- 
— manders and others, who had great Eſtates in 3 
3 were ſet upon by ſeven Dutch Men of War, as they late 


paſt the Straits of Mallaca from China, and by them Yea 
taken, the Men tied Back to Back, and * light 
over-board, the Goods taken out of the Ships, which _— 


were ſunk, and ſeized for the State. | 
The State and Church of England thus eſtabliſhed Ml ** 


in Doctrine and Diſcipline, the Archbiſhop's next . 
Care was, to have the ſame in Scotland ; and herein T 
he was ſo abſolute, that the King told the Marquiſs Que 
Hamilton, when he was his Commiſfioner in Sorland, 2 


that the Archbiſhop was the only Engliſbman he en- | 
truſted in the Ecclefiaſtical Affairs in Scotland; and * 
no Care need be had of the Church of Ireland, ſince 
my Lord Viſcount Ventuorth was Lieutenant there, 75 
who, to all Intents, purſued the Archbiſhop's In- 4 - 
ſtructions. Here let's ſee how the Church ſtood - Fr 
2 Scotland, before the Archbiſhop undertook to re- " 
orth it. 
"RIP James V. of Scotland di ed the 13th of December, the 
e 542, leaving only one Daughter, Mary, but five 
c Days old, by Mary of Lorrain his Wife, Siſter to (ee 


the on f Francis Duke of Guiſe, and Charles Cardinal of Lorrain, n 
of Scot- two the mot powerful Princes in France, after King $1 In 
land, Henry II. and the moſt zealouſly addicted to the Po- Th 


fifo Religion. 3 
After the King's Death, Cardinal Beaton got a ks 


Prieſt, (Henry ien) to forge the King's Will, 
whereby the Cardinal, the Earls of Huntley, Argil, ll; 5 
and Murray, were to have the Government during wa 
the Queen's Minority; but the Nobility 0 belie- * 0 
ving it, choſe the Earl of Arran Governor; and Hen: Rs 
ry, the King of England, deſiring to unite the King: þ BY 
doms, by marrying his Son Eduard with the Infant- wag a 
Queen, ſent a ſolemn 5 to the Governor and 
Council of Scotland, to conſent to this Marriage, But 
which was done, only the Queen Dowager and the the 18 
Cardinal diſſenting; and this was confirm'd by the "a, 
Parliament convened at Edinburgh the 13th of March a ch 
following : Yet the Queen-Mother and Cardinal got their 7 
the Queen to he marry d to Francs the Dauphin, Son the 8 
of Henry II. of France. nds | 2” OO 


In 
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In this Parliament the Scors were permitted to read 4. Reg. 12. 
the Scripture in the Engliſ Tongue, till the Pre- 
lates ſhould publiſh one more correct. But in the 
Year 1559, the Scots be gan their Reformation in Re- 
ligion at. Perth: The intervening Accidents of the 
gots Endeavours to reform, and the Oppoſition by 
me Regent, the Cardinal, and the Prelates, you may 
read in Biſhop Sorſwood's Hiftory of the Church of 
Sotland, and Sir James Melviſ's Memoirs. | 

To ſuppreſs the Progreſs of this Reformation, the 
Queen-Mother, who was Regent, calls in an Army 
and Navy of French to oppoſe them: The Reformers 
call in an Army and Navy of Engliſb; the Engliſo 
Fleet fire the French Ships in their Harbour, and 
compel the French to leave Scotland; and in 1560, 
the Queen-Regent died, leaving Scotland in a kind 
of Interregnum. = 

In Auguſt following, a Parliament convened at 
Edinburgh, by a Warrant from the King and Queen, 
wherein the Maſs and Popery were ſupprefſed, and 
the Reformation of the Kirk of Scotland in Do- 
frine and Diſcipline eſtabliſhed ; but the King and 
Queen, now of France as well as Scotland, refuſed to 
confirm either; nor was this Kirk-DoGctrine and Diſ- 
cipline confirmed till the Queen was depoſed, and. 
Murray made Regent in 1567. 3 

The Reformation was purely after the Mode of 
Calvin, and Church of Geneva; a Common- Prayer was 
ordained, not ſtrictly to be obſerved, but as a Pat- 
tern of Prayer: In it were ordained four ſorts of Aſ- 
ſembiies, viz. National, Provincial, Weekly Meet- 
ings of Miniſters, and the Elderſhip of every Pariſh. 

Superintendents were likewiſe eſtabliſhed, whoſe 
Office was to viſit the Kirk within limited Places; 
theſe had Power to cite and deprive Miniſters, but 
muſt be aſſiſted by ſome grave Miniſters next adjoin- 
ing, as alſo to a . Miniſters. 

But the Hierarchy of the Church of Scotland, as 
they were eſteemed one of the States in Parliament, 
was not then, nor after taken away by Parliament, 
nor their Power of Ordination and Viſiting within 
their Dioceſſes; yet in Vifitation and Ordination, 
ſhe Superintendents had a concurring Power with the 
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4 b. 1626 Biſhops, and the Biſhops were ſubject to be cited 
— 2 eee againſt 2 Scandal, neglect of their 
Office, Symony, Gc. by the General Aſſemblies. 
This Reformation, viz. 1581, was ſubſcribed by 
King James and all the Houſhold, and afterward King 
Charles in 1633, being crowned at Edingburgb, where 
the Form ordained y the King was obſerved, and 
the King ſwore to obſerve the Reformation as it 
then ſtood : But ſome Alterations were made by King 
James in 1610, and by the five Articles af Perth, in 
favour of the Biſhops, and mare confarmable to the 
Church of England. - 
King James, who loved the Presbyterians in Scotland 
no better than the Puritans in England, Anno 1610, 
called a general Aſſembly at Glaſcor, wherein theſe 
Concluſions were enacted. | | 


| 1. That the Jedi of General ¶ emblies belong to the 2 


Concluſi- _ _— 
ons King by the Prerogative of bu Crown. 
Glaſcow. 2. That Synods be kept twice in the Year, to be moders- 
ted by the Archbiſhop aud Biſhop of the Dioceſs. | ; 
That no Excommunication or Abſolution be pronoyn- f 0 
ced without the Knowledge aud Approbation of the Biſhop of : 
the Dioceſs. 105 


That the Preſentation of Benefices for the Time to come 

by Pratt or Lapſes be directed to the Archbiſbop or Biſhop of 7 
the Diocefs. | | 
. 2 in Depoſition of the Miniſters, the Biſbop do aſ- 
ſociate himſelf:with ſome of the Miniſters within the Dioceſs, The 
6. That every Miniſter at bis Admiſſion do ſqwear Obedi * 
ence to h Majeſty and his Ordinary. 8 
7. That the Viſitation of the Dioceſs be made by the Biß Privy 
himſelf ; but if the Dioceſs be too great, by ſuch a worthy 
Miniſter of the Dioceſs as the Biſhop ſhall appoint. Exche 
8. That no Convention of Miniſters be moderated by tht with 
Biſhop, or a Miniſter named by him: No Minifter. to ſpual 3 
Againſt any of theſe Concluſions. „ ind t 


This Year alſo King James, not well-pleaſed with hed 
Presbyterian Ordination, cauſed che Archbiſhop of I &.-._ 
Glaſeorr, the Biſhops of Brichen and Galloway, to be all Ce 
re-ordained in England by the Biſhops o London, were 
Ely, and Bath ; and alſo erected a High Commiſhc! | 


med Conventicles by t 


King Charles J. 221 


in Scor/and, for ordering Eceleſiaſtical Affairs, which 4, Reg. 1a. 


you may read in Sþorſwood's Hiſtory of the Church: \ 
And all, theſe were raufied by the Parliament hol 
den at Edinburgh, 1612. 

But King James did not ſtay here, but propounded 
to have theſe five Articles to be paſſed Ne General 


Aſſembly in Scotland. | | 
t. That the Sacrament be received Kneeling. Articles of 
2. That the Sacrament be not denied Dying Perſons defi- Perth. * 

ring the ſame. | 1 
3. That Baptiſm be not deferred longer than till next dun- 
day after Birth, unleſs there be reaſonable Cauſe to the 
_ contrary, _ CEE | 
4. That Abel. Sermons be made upon the Days of 

Chriſt's Birth, Paſſion, Reſurte&ion, Aſcenſion, 
and ſending the Holy Ghoſt. | 

5. That the Miniſter in every Pariſh catechiſe Children, 
ſo as to be qualified t6 be confirmed by the Biſhop in bs 
Viſtation: . | 


| Theſe five Articles, with ſome Difficulties, paſ- 
ſed the General Aſſembly at Perth, 1618, which were 
2 to by a Parlianient convened at Edinbürgb, 
621. A | Le 


Thus the Church ſtbod in Srorland; when the 
Archbiſhop Laud would make it confortnable in all 
Points to that he was now — in 1 
The firſt Step he moved herein, was y preferring 
the Biſhops in Scotland in almoſt all Prefertments, 
before the Nobility ; ſo that of thirteen; nine were 
Privy-Counſellors, and Sporſwood, Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, was Chancellor, and others were of the 
Exchequer 3 and Maxwell; Biſhop of Roſs, contended 
with the Earl of Traquair to be Lord-Treaſurer ; and 
were Sticklers to have Tithes, and Impropriations, 
and the Abbots Lands to be reftored to the Church; 
and the Weekly Meetings of the Minifters.are ter- 

be Biſhops. Tho' the Do- 
Qrine of the Church of Kotſand were Calviniſm, yet 
al Countenance and Encouragement by the Biſhops; 
vere given tò the * of the Aninian hs 


une .% 


+ 


22 


Common | There had not been one General Aſſembly ſince that 


Prayer 


impoſed on Canons, and High Commiſſion were impoſed by the 
the Scots. K ing's and Biſhops Authority; and beſides the 


* 


_ z:the King for Inſtructions how to proceed ; their li ing 
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bridge and Oxford. 


Exhortations in the Engliſh Common- rayer. 

The firſt Trial, how paſſable they would be, was 
upon Eaſter-Day, the Service was read at Edinbury), 5 
when no Tumult followed; but when it was next a 
read, the 23d of July following, all the City was in 
an Uproar, and the next Day the Lords of the Coun- 5 
il iſſued out a, Proclamation to diſcharge the Tu- A 
mults of the People upon pain of Death; yet di 5 

2 


vers Miniſters at Edinburgh er the reading of the 
Common-Prayer, and petitione 


the Council againſt it. 


Harveſt coming on, all things ſeemed quiet, but _ 

at the end of it Edinburgh ſwelled with all ſorts of a 
People: The Council fearing whereto this Co J. 
courſe would tend, by three Proclamations comman- 1 5 

_ ded. all ſorts of People (not Inhabitants, or not h II 
- - Ying Buſineſs) to, depart upon Penalty of Horning to 
and Rebellion: Inſtead, of Obedience, the Women Wi 7a. 
and Children petition, the Council againſt the Co BW ,, 
mon- Praper Bool and ſpon after the Noblemen, B. 1 
*rons, Miniſters, Rurgeſſes and Commons; wich f bu 
were {ent to the King, who commanded the Privy: fot 
Council to ſignify his Majeſty's Averſneſs to Popet) A's 
1 In this Confufion the Earl of Tui mal 


- quair, Treaſurer, avd, Reghoropgh Privy-Seal, go 0 +3; 
ſtructions were to remove the Seſſion or Term t0 
Sterline, and by Proclamation to forbid all Perſons c 
ming to Sterling, unleſs they declate the Cauſe to tht 

Council, and procure a Warrant for the ſame up 
Penalty of High-T reaſon, ” Thit 
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This Proclamation was encountred by a Proteſtation 4.Reg. 14. 


of Noblemen, Barons, Miniſters and Burghers at Edin- 


burgh, againſt the Roman Idolatry and Superſtition, Ill Efets 
the Conmon-Prayer-Book, Canons, and High Commiſ- of it. 


ſion: And they enter into a ſolemn Covenant to 
maintain the Confeſſion of Faith, ſubſcribed by the 


( 


King's Father and his Houſhold, 1580, and after 


by all Ranks of People, 1581, to which they 
| ſwear a mutual Defence of one another againſt all 


Oppoſers ; and to this purpoſe they erected Ta- 
bles - Perſons to take Subſcriptions of all ſorts of 


e ? 


Traquair could not ſtem the Tide; and ſo acquain- 


ted the King herewith, who ſends the Marquiſs Ha- 


milton his Commiſſioner, with Inſtructions one way 
or other to compoſe theſe Diſorders. When he came 
into Scotland, he firſt demanded of the Covenanters 
what they required of the King for accommodating 
their Grievances. Secondly; What might be ex- 
peed from them for returning to their former O- 
bedience; eſpecially renouncing their Covenant. But 
nothing would content them but a General Aſſem- 
bly and free Parliament : They forbid him the ufe 
of the Commou-Prayer in the King's Chapel, and ad- 
moni ſh him and the Council to ſubſcribe their Cove- 
mnt. Theſe Proceedings running ſo high, the Mar- 
_ durſt not purſue his Inſtructions, being ſure 
ey would be affronted. ee n e 
The Marquiſs gives the King an account of theſe 
Things, and defires further Inſtructions, which. were 
to gain time till the King could get a Fleet and an Army is 
readineſs to-compel tbe Covenanters to Obedience, but nut to 
conſent to the calling of a Parliament or General Aſſembly 
till the Covenant be given up ; that now by Croun and Re- 
putation for ever lies at flake ; that he bad rather ſuffer the 
firſt, which Time world help, than the laſt, which M irrepa- 
rable; that the Explanation of the damnable Covenant 
makes bim to have no more Power than a Duke of Venice, 
which be will rather die than ſubmit to: Yer without dy- 
ing he did ſubmit to the Revocation of the Service- 
Book, Canons, High-Commiſlion, and the Arti- 
cles of Perth, forſakes the Biſhops, and by a Pro- 
elamation, Spt. 22, 1638, pu the n 
2 T T 2 be 
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4b. 1639 be ſubſcribed by the Privy-Council and all his Seti 
wary, 8ubjets ; but this would not content the Covenan- 
ters, becauſe it came not from a General Aſſembly, 
and becauſe the Band of mutual Defence was not in 
the Proclamation. | EE en 
eg gone thus far, there was no going back, 


and the King's Army and Navy were not yet ready, 
the King therefore indicts a General Aſſembly to be 
. held the 21ſt of November, 1638, at Glaſcow, and a 
ee iament to meet at Edinburgh the 15th of May fol- 

owing. | f 

| The General A met accordingly, but the 1 

Marquiſs and the Aſſembly were at Variance about f 

the Elections and Votes of the Lay-Elders, and the hy 

Biſhops fitting in the Aſſembly, and the Votes of K 

the King's Aſſeſſors in it: But what the Marquiſs E 


would have, the Covenanters would not, 2 
on the Marquiſs on the 28th diſſolves the Aſſembly 
upon Penalty of High-Treaſon. 


The Covenanters and General Afſembly proteſt T 
againſt this Diſſolution, and fit notwithſtanding, yet i 
profeſs all Duty and Obedience to the King in its th 
due Line and Courſe, which in plain Exgliſo is, They'll * 
do what they will ; and if the King will do what they would be 
have him, they will be obedient Subjefls s And in this Sel- to 

ſion they depoſe and excommunicate all the Biſhopsof 3 


Scotland. Io this State within leſs than two Years, 
has his Grace of Canterbury brought the Church of 
Seotlarid, anda terrible Cloud hangs over that of Eng- 
land, whereby his Grace will have the Glory of be- 
coming a Martyr in it. | 
p Weſton, Earl of Portland, died in the Year 1634, and 
Dr. Juxton; Biſhop of London, was made Lord Trex 
ſurer, by whoſe prudent Management it's ſaid, that 
in leſs than five Years he had lod ed 900000 l. in the 
Exchequer ; and now the King had raiſed an Army of 
bout 20000 Horſe and Foot, made the Earl of 4. 
 Fundel General, Lord Viſcount Wentworth Lieutenant- 
General, and Earl of Holland General of the Horſe; 
and had fitted up a Navy, with 5066 Land-Men, 


cottimanded by Marquiſe Hamilton, to compel the 
ett to thelr Obedience, and marches at the Head 


this Army himſelf, ; if 


Ning Charles I. : 


It was time, for the Scots were up in Arms too, A.Reg.16- 


had ſeized the Regalia at Dalkeith, and brought them 
to 3 taken Dumbarton, and routed the Scors 
who took the King's part at Aberdeen, which they like- 
my took. | | 
This King's goad Nature neyer more appeared 
than in his Necedfities; ſo that when he came to 
York, by Proclamation he recall'd 31 Monopolies and 
Patents formerly granted by him, he not before un- 
— how grievous they were to his Sub- 
Jets. 


King came tg Berwick, the Earl of Holland made two 


vin and incgnfigerate Incurſions into Scotland, and 


ppon the Approach of the Scots retreated ; and theſe 
were the only Actions of this War by the Engliſb. 
Upon the Retreat of the Earl, the Sets propoſe 3 
Treaty of Accommodation, which the King's Neceſſi- 
ties compell'd him to ſubmit to, which . 
the King disbands his Army, and withdraws his Na- 
vy; this was all the Scots cared for; for the Treaty 
being upon equi vocal Terms, the Scots were reſolved 
to make their own Interpretation, and ſtand by it, 
and to that purpoſe hold Coreſpandence with the 


French King, and ſtile him Au Roy, and alſq with the 


diſcontented in Eugland, and buy Arms and Ammu- 
nition at Bremen and Hamburgh. To foment theſe 
Jealoufies, and propagate the Popiſh Intereſt, Car- 
dinal Richlies employs one Chamboy, or Chamberlain in 


Kotlaud, and Con, or Cun his own Chaplain in 
chief Confdents were the Earl of 


England, whoſe chiel Earl 
Arundel, General of the King's Army, and his Coun- 


teſs, Sir Francs Windebank Principal Secretary” of 
State, Sir Toby Matthews, Endymion Porter, Engliſe , 


and one Read. and Maxwell, Scots. =EY 
This Year my Lgrd-Keeper Coventry died, and Sir 
Jobn Finch, Chief Juſtice of the Common-Phas, was 
made Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal, no doubt for 
promoting the Legality of Sbip-Money, and enlarging 
the Bounds of the Foreſts. ee | 


The Scots, that the Engliſh might haye no Jealou - 
ſy of an Invaſion, had reſolved not to come within 
ten Miles of the Borders with their Army. When the 
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4. D. 1640 The Cloud riſing ſo thick in the North, preſaged 
ac torm, which to diſſipate, the King ſummons a Par- 
A Parli- liament to meet the 22d of April, 1640, the- Arch- 
ament biſhop and the Earl of Strafford giving out, accor- 
meets, ding to the Advice which Sir Robert Cotton gave the 
Duke of Buckingham, that they were the firſt Movers 
of it. The King lays before them his Neceſſities 
for Money in the firſt Place, and that Delay was all 
one with a Denial, and communicates to them the 
| C.ovenanters Letter to the French King, imploring his 
b Aſſiſtance: But the Houſe of Commons having long 
ſince found the Effects of giving Money before Grie- 
vances were redreſs'd, began at Grievances, now 
multiplied by the Additions of Sip-Money, breaking 
the Bounds, of the Foreſts, and Neger lies multi- 
71 EST? 30 ” 45. nc ec pg 5 ed 
plied without end, the Arbitrary Power of the g. 
Chamber and Higb Commiſſion againſt thoſe who oppo- 
ſed the Proce inge of the Innovations brought into 
the Church, and the Impriſonment and unheard of 
Kurs of their Members for their Proceedings in 
the Houſe laſt Parliament; ſo that inſtead of enjoy- 
ing any Benefit by the Petition of Right, the Church 
and State was in a_manifold worſe State than be- 
fore: They had now found by Experience, that no 
Laws or Judgments in Parliament could bind the 
King's Prerogative, but that he would act quite 
conttary, 2s in the Caſes of Montague and Man waring. 


c. and how could the Parliament rely upon his 
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ould rely upon his Royal Promiſe, 
en 21 D 
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.- | Hereupon the Houſe was turned into a grand Com- 

maittee, and ſpent the whole Day upen the ä 
c | ; s 5 : 5 put 
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but came to no Reſolution, and deſired Nane to ac- 4. Reg. 16 
quaint the King, that the Houſe would next day www 
proceed upon the ae r But next Morn- 
ing early, Secretary Windebank (in actual Corre- Suddenly 
ſpondence and Conſpiracy with Cunaus, Richlies's diſſolved, 
Chaplain, for ſubverting our Religion, and introdu- 
cing Popery) commanded the Speaker to Mhiteball; 
the ſame day the King diſſol ved the Parliament, and 
the next, the Lord Brooks Study, Cabinet, and 

Pockets were ſearched for Papers, and Mr. Bellaſis 
and Sir John | Hotham were convened before the 
Council, to anſwer concerning Paſſages in Parlia- 
ment; and giving no ſatisfactory Anſwer, were com- 
mitted Priſoners to the Fleet, and Mr. Crew was com- 
mitted cloſe Priſoner to the Tower, and no Cauſe 


* 


ſhewed in either of theſe Warrante. 
The greateſt Objection againſt Hereditary Monar- 
chy is, that Princes Ears are alwaysfopen to Minions, 
Flatterers, and Sycophants, whereby they rarely 
underſtand the State of their — — or, of 
their Subjects: To attemper this, the Wiſdom of 
| ven Caiificuritar landet That Parliaments be fre- 
quently held, to repreſent to the King the State of 
the Nation, and fõ to inform him of er 
that they may be redreſſed. And ſo inviolably has 
this mutual Correſpondence between the King 
and. Parliament been obſerved in all. Ages, that I do 
not believe any King ar Queen of England, and of the 
ngliſt Race ſince Henry III. ever diſſolved one Par - 
liament in Diſpleaſure, before King James; whereas 
of eight Farliaments, theſe two Kings, of the Scotia 
Race, diſſol ved ſeven in Diſpleaſure, , Let neyer 
did Parliaments, in any Reign, demean themſelves 
Fore chearfully to any King than to theſe two: and 
Ichallenge any one to ſhew, that in any one reſpect 
they intrenched upon any juſt Prerogative of eicher 
of theſe Kings, or did any Act not warranted by for- 


It's true, Queen Elisabeth would not endure; to 
have the Parliament to meddle with the State of 
the Church as twas eſtabliſned, nor hear of declaring 
_ a Sueceſſor; and when either of theſe were moved 
CY e en e ee eee 
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38 * The Reign of 8 5 
[£.D.1640 the Members, but eafily diſmiſs them; otherwiſe 
ul believe in no Age any Member of Parliament was 


ever committed or cenſured hy any King of England 


before King James, for debating or reaſoning of the 
State of the Nation or Church! 


Refeions In the zoth of Edward III. John of Gaunt, the 
wpon it. King's Son, the Lords Latimer. and Nevil, were ac. 

c !nUuſed in Parliament for miſadvifing the King, and 
were ſent ts the Tower for it; and Heury IV. Rot. 

Parl. 5. upon the Complaint of the Commons againſt 
four of his Servants and Counſellors, that they 
might be removed, declared openly, That tho he 
knew nothing 2 them in particular, yet he was 
aſſured, that what the Lords and Commons required 
of him, was for the Good of himſelf and Kingdom; 
and therefore he baniſhed them, and at the ſame 
time declared he would do ſo by any other 
Who ſhould be near his a 2 Perſon; if they 


9 


the queſtioning his Miniſters an Invaſion upon his 
Tarot 


Prerogative, and that through them they en 


the printe 
, 1 5 ö * 0 | 
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Reign af Moog the VIIIch by Cardinal Molſey, the 
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Xi Charles I. 
when it came to the King's Ear, he laid the Blame 
upon the Cardinal, and ſaid, he would not rend his 
Subjects from the Law, and forbid further proceed- 
Archbiſhop Abbot excepts _ his Licenfing Syb- 
thorp's Sermons, for that the 
bis own Authority, was neither by the Laws nor 


Cuſtoms of ee, : the King in his Anſwer ſays, 


He did not ſtand upon the Laws and Cyſtoms of England, 
for be bad 4 Precedent for it, and would infiſt upon it. 
The Archbiſhop replied, He thought it was a Miſtake, 
and feared there was no ſuch Precedent ; and that Henry 
the VIIIth defired but the ſixth part of Mens Eftates, but the 
King required the full ſix Parts, ſo much as the Men are ſet 
at in the Subſidy-Book. And when the Commons in 
the third Year of his _ made a Remonſtrance 
againſt the King's taking Tunnage and Poundage, 
pot granted by Parliament, the King calls this a de- 
tracing from their Soveraign, and commands all 
who have or ſhall have any Copies of it, to burn 
them upon Pain of his Indignation and high Diſ- 
pleaſure. | | | 8 
The King for Cauſes of diſſolving this Parlia- 
ment, (the laſt he ſhall ever diſſolve) begins with 
the uſual Stile, That he well knows, that the 
Calling, Adjourning, Proroguing and Diſſolving 


Parliaments are undoubted Prerogatives inſeparabl y 


329 
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, — — 


King's taxing Loans by 


annexed to his Imperial Crown ; of which he is 


not bound to give any Account, but to God alone, 


no more than of his other Regal Actions. But guid 
3 Did ever any King of England ſay this be- 


re his Father and himſelf? Or in what common 


Law, or Acts of Parliament is this to be found? Or 
if he had ſuch Power, Why does the King ſo often 
boaſt of it? Sure it had been better done by another 


than himſelf. | Is this a time of day, when this 


Prince had loſt all his Honour abroad, to magnify 
himſelf that he has Power to diſſelve Parliaments at 
Home, and thereby obſtruct thoſe Ways by which 


be might unite himſelf to his gubjects, and then glo- 


ry that he is only accountable to God for all his 
Actions? Nebachadnexxar's Boaſt, I; nor 'this the Babel 


wich Thave built ? was but a Bauble tathis. He fd 
„ . ©; BF 7 * * . thi 
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36 Edu. g. 10. Parliaments: an be holden once 
2 Yearyiandioftner, if. ed he, th at Grievances and 
Miſchiefs be .redreſs'd# How o_ does it become 
51 the King eto glory, that ghe Cs Ad ee 


The Reign.gof 
this hut once, and God ſeut him even Years am ld | 
Sagte, z aud he ſaw, bis 15 and, hs repeated: This Kin 1 


upon all Occaſions makes his 2 ts; _but I do not 
find he ever 7 of any of th em.“ 
But admit abe in had this 2 and alſo that 
the 1 Ad Journ a d 7400155 Terms, n 
and granting Commiſſi Ach fo yer, an Terminer, and | 
times of their Sitting and e for executin 
Juſtice, be Pieds d inſeparable to the 1 er 


. 
Crown, of which he is. accountable to God only: t 
Jet if be ſhall not open t de Terme, or grant Com. 
miſſions of Oyer and Terr miner ; or e he does refuſe 
to have Juſtice done between himſelf and Subjects, y 
or between his Subjects, bi Read, Ii. Von pro- f 
rogue or : adjourn ;Terms, ; withcall his Commiſ. t 
ions of Oyer and Ener: * declare; to bimfon) j 
— the Power of, opening the Terms, and of 4 
ting Commiſſions of Oyer and Ter iner, and that N - 4 
e is only accountable; to God for all his Actions; th 
would not this be a Failure of Juſtice 7 and can any K 
Man believe that he ;wpuld he God's Vicegeren Wl 
herein for the Good and Benefit "7 his Subjects? of 
The Act of the z 5th of Zr 95 IId deter- fif 
mines what Treaſons are cogniſable by the King's an 
Judges, butdhe other Treaſgns at Comi non Law are th 
Ky, :determanable., in-Parliament, my 'one of the = 


chiefeſt Ends in calling, Farliaments; is when the 
Judges themſelyes, or Miniſters of State becoming ſay 
N and: too, great, 75 55 ordinary Courts of ve; 
Juſtice, they may be puniſhed in Parli ment: it 1s hoy 
therefore greater ae and ae more dan- Bri 
gerous to the King and!Suhjefts, to deny. the Ne. the 
tion br, than ro. deny Juſtice. i to Particular 1b] 


1 * A 
The Kangii is Hand of the;Cammon-wealth, and yet 
then Las and Conſtitutions of the Nation unite them for 
into one Body; Which if they ceaſe, 7 8 is neither to h 
King nor Commonwealth 3 And by the Edu. 3 17 „. Fu 
ot 


\-Parliaments\ſhall be;halden every, car ; and b) 


. , Gay B 
Nin Charles I, | 131 
8 Proroguing and Diſſolving Parliaments are undoubt- A. Reg. 16. 
ot ed Prerogatives, inſeparably annexed to the Impe- wry ww 
5 rial Crown? which in plain Eugliſb is to ſay, IT 2 | 
at Prerogative inſeparable to the Imperial Croun, to rend him- 
55 ſelf from his Subjetis, andito make himſelf neither King, nor 
id the Nation bis Subjefts. | TIT 
, But if the King be agcountable only to God for his 
5 Actions, how comes it that he ſo often appeals to 


E | 

y: the People by theſe Declarations againſt their Re- 
n. reſentatives, or rather againſt the People and their 
ſe Repteſentatives, to his own Minions and Flatterers; 
0 which are worſe than any other Rebels and Traitors? 
0- for theſe appear barefac'd what they are, whereas 


if. thoſe ſteal away the Love and Obedience of his Sub- 
ly jets, and provoke them either to be Rebels and 
of Traitors, or careleſs to aſſiſt him againſt ſuch as are: 
at And this was the Caſe of Edward the IId and Richard 
F the IId; and now it comes faſt upon this unhappy 
ny King, for ſo hereafter he will ever be. | 


nt In September this Year the Durch fell upon a Fleet 
| of the Spaniards in the Downs ſo furiouſly, as, being 
r- fifty three in Number, made them cut their Cables, 
50 and run twenty three of them on Shoar, whereot 
re three were "burnt, two periſhed on the Shoar; the 
he Remainder of the'other twenty three were deſert- 
he ed by the Spaniards; and mann'd by the Engliſh to 
ng ſave them from the Durch, the other thirty put to 


ol Sea, of which only ten eſcaped: Vet the King, 
is however he gloried in being ſtiled Sovereign of the 
in- Britiſh/ Sas, took no Care to vindicate this againſt 
Na. the Dutch, to whom he was now become as contemp- 
lar tible as to his Scoriſs Subject. 
After the Pacification between the Engliſb and Scots, 
nd yet full of Jealouſy on either Part, the King ſent 
em for fourteen of the principal Covenanters to come 
her to him at Berwick, which the Scots refuſed, : and only 
J ſent Montroſ, Lowden, and Lowthian ; (theſe three 
by Lords ſeemed much mollified © by what the King 
* 3 granted, and promiſed all Obedience to the 
. King l fn agnes br. 

me The King urged Hamilron to be his Commiſſioner, 
ng which he refafing, he mide Traquair, but tied him 
ro il up to cloſe Inſtructions, and in Auguſt he „ * 
| f 4 oy „ a i s . enc- 
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Scotch 
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T 
and the Coveuanters ſupplicate the Commiſſi | 
and Council, that 22 be declared n 
and the Covenant ſubſcribed by all the Scotiſh Na. 8 
tion; which the Commiſlioners verbally conſented Ml * 


to. | 

The Covenanters make the Kirk a diſtinct 1 

or Body from the Civil, of which jt 2 8 * i 

only Head; and that the Parliament is obliged o b 


though by many Acts of Parliament, the Biſhops th 
Sitting and Voting in Parliament is ordained and th 
confirmed ; yet the "_— Epiſco acy to be unlaw. Je 
ful, hath reſcinded * oſe TV. of Parliament: 
for Sublata Cauſa, tollitur & effeins, 20 
Upon the zoth af October in 1639, the Parliament n 
met; but upon the Difference between the Houſes ral 
and the Earl of Traguair, about naming Lords of the Re 
Articles, the Earl provogers them to the 14th of MI 2" 
November, which the Parliament proteſt againſt, and Pa 
declare all Proceedings in Parliament to be as vali, ing 
as if na Prorogation had been. The Parliament here. lan 
upon appoint a Committee ta repreſent this to the berl 
King, and make the Earl of Dumfermling and the — 


Lord Lewdes their Deputies to do it, who coming 

without Warrant from the Earl of Traquair, were 

commanded back again without Audience. fron 
Then the King commands the Commidlioner Tra. Lor 


qrair to prorogue the Parliament to the ſecond of but 
June in 1640, and that he ſhould come and give an — 
el 


account of the Matters propoſed in Parliament. 

Traguair having got one of the Letters the Cove- caſtle 
nanters had ſent to the Fench King, ſubſcribed by bam, 
Rothes, | Montroſs, Lefley, Montgomery, Lowden and F. MW ©", 
refter, brings this with him, for which the Sy" Papif 
would never forgive him. | | | 


This — being unknown to the Covenanters, they Hunt 
ſent the rl of- Dumfermliug and Lowden again to the pad 
King, who claps Lowden cloſe Priſoner in the Tour, ries | 


and expected that this Confederacy between the 
Scots and Freuch, would be a means to procure the 
Parliament to aſſiſt him more powerfully againſt the 
Lees; but the King baving diffolved the Pai: 
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ment, he as ſuddenly diſmiſt him as before he A. Reg. i6. 

had committed him, which did the King no good.. 
This unhappy King would as eaſily be excited to 

give harſh Language, as be put upon ſudden Actions, 

and as ſoon leave them, and often proceed quite con- 

trary: And now he taxes the Scors Proceedings to be 

Traiterous and Rebellious, and cauſes a _ pub- 

liſhed by the Scors after the Pacification, to be burnt 

by the Hand of the common Hangman; but the 

Scots inſiſted their Proceedings to be according to 

the Covenant, which they could not ſtart from, and 

that therein they were the King's moſt dutiful Sub- 

jects, „ 

; Things could not long ſtay here, but upon theScotcy 

20th of Auguſt in 1640, the Scots enter * with invade 

an Army of about 22000 Men, commanded by Gene- England. 

rl Leſley, to deliver a Petition for Reformation of 

Religion and State, and to juſtify their Proceedings, 

and begin as the King did at the opening of all his 

Parliaments, with the Neceflity of their Proceed- 

ings. The King the ſame day the Scors entred Eng- 

land, poſts to York, having made the Earl of Nortkam- 

berland General of his Army, the Earl of Straf- 

ford Lieutenant-General, and my Lord Marſhal, the 

Earl of Arundel, General of his Forces on the South- 

fide of Trent. His firſt” Care was to ſtop the Scots 

from paſſing the River Tine, and commanded the 

Lord Conway and Sir Jacob Aſily to oppoſe them; 

but the Stors having the Advantage of the Ground, 

and fixfold more in number than the Ezg/i/b, force 

their Paſſage at Newborn, about five Miles from New- 

caſtle to the Weſt, and take Newcaſtle, and after Dur- 

bam, and tax the Counties of Northumberland and Dur- 


bam at $50 J. a day, over and above the Rents of the 


Papiſts and the Church of Durham. *V 
he King, inftead of fighting the Scots, is en- King 4 

countred with Complaints from the Inhabitants of York. 
Pork feire, Durham, and Northumberland, of the Miſe- 

ries of their Condition; then with Petitions from 

many of the Nobility, the City of London, and other 

Places, for a free Parliament: upon this the King 
aſſembles a great Council of the Nobility, who ad- 


Wiſe a Truce, which is accepted, and all greed, bur A On 


334 
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WY w 2 Queſtion: the Srors coming for all the Engliſh Mens 


0 
( 
| greed ; which, with the rover; o of the Engliſh Ar | 
þ 
: 


tity; whereupon the City lent the Money, and then 


 Fogliſh 
Conyoca- 
tion ſits 
after the 


not leſs than 200000 J. could prevent then, and the 
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Gudes, demand but 40000 J. per Menſem, but, like 
their Country Pedlars, fall to 25000 J. which is a. 


per Menſem, to ſave 


my, would amount to 60000 

the Country from Free- quarter. | 
In this Treaty the King named the Earl of Ta. 

guair to be Aſſiſtant to” the Engliſb Peers; but the 

Scots excepted 5 5 him as an Incendiary, and one t 


to be brought to Puniſhment; the King ſubmits, and 


1 
leaves him out. But how to provide Money to pay c 
both Armies till the meeting of the Parliament, 
which was to meet the third of November, is the 
Queſtion: The King had not Credit, it could not a 
be had but from the City of London, which was upon t 
ill Terms with the King; for Alderman Atkins; Sir 
Nichols Ranton, and Alderman Geere, were by Order 
of the Council, in Priſous in London, and the At- 
torney General had Orders to draw an Information 
againſt them. in the Star-Chamber, for refuſing to 
return the Names of ſuch as were able to lend upon 
2 Loan of 2000001. demanded by the King. 

The Lords therefore of the Great Council write 
to the City of London, ſi gnify ing the King's gracious 
Reſolution of calling a Parliament, wherein he pro- 
miſed all Grievances to be redreſt, the Miſeries of 
the Country, if the Armies were not paid; and 


Lords would give their Bonds for the City's Sec 


the Treaty was adjourned from Rippbon to Londen, , 
But that we may better ſee how things ſtood 21 a 
the opening of the Parliament, let us look back: 
little. 4: ; | 

After the King had diſſolved the Parliament, h 
May the 5th. he left the Convocation fitting, who K 


frame an Oath, wherein they ſwear never to conſent * 
| | 


to alter the Government of the Church by Arch ” 


Nlſolr tion bi ſhops, Biſhops, Deans and Arch-deacons, c. 2 Fa 


of the Par- it ſtands now eſtabliſhed, and as by Right it ought 


kament. 


to ſtand (which was interpreted to be Jure Divino 
They alſo made ſixteen Canons, and Goodman Biſhop 


5 King Charles I. 


of Gloceſter, for refuſing to ſubſcribe the Oath and 4. Rog: 


Canons, was ſuſpended : Being encouraged by Monta- .. 
ud = Good- s 


gue, Biſhop of Norwich, and Laud's Creature, w 
man ſaid, had inhs Perſon wiſited, and beld Correſpondence 
with the Pope's Nuncio, and received by Letters in behalf of 
hy Son, who was then travelling to Rome, and by his Let- 
ters had extraordinary Entertainment there, 

Nor did the Convocation ftay here, but granted 


the King a Benevolence of fix Subſidies to be paid 


in fix Years, the Refuſers to be ſuſpended and ex- 

communicated : To ſuch an Extremity did the Cler- 

g puſli Things in this techy and diſorderly Time. 
u 


t any Man may eaſily gueſs the Spring which ſet 


all theſe Wheels in Motion. And it is obſervable, 
that the Clergy, who now taxed their Fellow Sub- 
ets without Conſent of the Commons, ſhall ever 
ereafrer be taxed by the Commons, without the 


Conſent of the Clergy. 


1 e — N * 
_— 
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CHAP. III. 


A Continuation of this Reign to the 
Death of the Ring. 


V and the Nation, which for above fiftee 


now look upon the Parliament (I mean the Houſes 
to become their Redeemers ; and by how'/'muc 
more Honour the Nation gives them, ſo mach leſs 
they leave to the King. The firſt that forfook the 
King and run beyond Sea, was Canterbury's old Friend, 
Secretary Windebank,; next after him flies Finch, and 


after the Earl of Arundel; and ſcarce one of his old 
Favourites, I mean before the Scors Troubles, flood 


by him, except my Lord Cottingros : ee, Cooke 
was either really or politickly ſick; Juxton, Biſhop 
of Loudon, indifferent, and in all the Wars lived — 


Pon the third of November the W New Pays - 
n Years ljament 
had been ridden by a more than French Government, moet, 
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A.D.1640the Parliament Quarters, but all the reſt fided with 
the Parliament againſt him: Only Laud and Straf- 


ford are laid in Priſon, and after put to Death. | 
Nor were the Factions leſs: pliable to entertain 
theſe Minions; all thoſe who would not join them 
were called Delinquents; and upon a Debate in the 
Houſe of Commons, concerning an Order in the 
Star-Chamber, figned by my Lord Privy-Seal; Secre- 
tary Cooke, and others, it was moved to ſend for Se- 
cretary Cooke as a Delinquent: Another Member 


(my neareſt Relation, from whom I had this) mo- 
ved, 


That fince Sir John Cooke was aged and.infirm, 
and above 4 hundred Miles off, and my Lord Privy- 
Seal in Town, therefore that the Houſe ſhould pro- 

ceed _ my Lord: To whom Mr. Pym reply d, 
That ww 
no went right; that all bugbt to be en. Wie 
Nay; { nexlous — theſe xx qo Mini- 
ons and Favourites, that rather than. forſake their 
Seats in Parliament, they'll loſe their Places at Court. 
You have heard how my Lord Privy-Seal became 
Lord Chief. Juſtice, after which the King made him 
Earl of Manchęſter, Lord Privy-Seal, and Prefident 
of the Council. He ſets up the Court of Requeſts to 
have a concurring Juriſdiction with the Chantery; and 
Men whom my Lord Coventry did not pleaſe, brought 
their Cauſes thither ; ſo that in 4 ſhot Time the 
Practice of this Court ſwell'd ſo much, that he made 
more Clerks and Attorneys than ever was known 


King Charles ſent to the Biſhop of Zly, that lie 
would have Hee tions in Holborn for Printe Charliss 

Court, and that the King would be at the Chargs 
for maintaining the Biſhop's Title, tho' the B.- 
ſhop told me it coft him many a Pound: 80 in 
the Biſhop's Name a Suit was commenced in the 
Court of Requeſts for it. Before the new Buildings 
were built, Hatton-Garden was the fineſt and greateſt 
in or about London, and my Lady Hatton had planted 
it with the beſt Fruit, Vines and Flowers which 
could be got; but upon commeticing this Suit ſhe 
deftroy'd all the Plantations, yet defended her 
Cauſe with all Oppoſition imaginable : Hut at 1 


tever my Lord's ante Acta Vitæ were, yet ſince be 


„ om two wo wc 


— ö 1 
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in 1639, notice was given to my Lady to hear Judg- 4 f. 


ment; and at the Day ſhe appear'd in Court, when 
my Lord Privy-Seal demanded of my Lady's 
Counſel, they bad any more to ſay, otherwiſe; hon 
by Honour, he muſt decree againſt my Lady. Hereupon 
my Lady ſtood up and ſaid, Good my Lord, be tender 
of your Honour, for tis very young; and for your Decret 
I value it not a Ruſh, for your Court is no Court of Re- 


cord: And the Troubles in Scotland growing higher; 


the King had no Benefit of the Decree; nor my Lord 
any Credit in his Court ever after. 120 
Nor were the Deſcendants of many of the King's 


Favourites more faithful to the King than their Fa- 


thers, as the Lord Kimbolton, Sir Henry Vane, jun. 
Sir John Cooke, Henry Martin, cke 
Now when it was too late, like 4 Man who begins 


fort of Men in Church and State, who were oppoſi 

to the Principles in Biſhop Laud's Regency. Dr. Wi. 
liams cenſured and impriſoned in the Tower, has all 
the Proceedings againtt him in the Kar-Chamber and 
F e revers'd, and taken off the File; 
and Montague, Biſhop of Norwich, dying in the be- 
ginning of the Parliament, Dr. Hall is tranſlated 


om Exeter to Norwich, and Dr. Brownrig, a moſt lea 


ned and zealous Anti- Arminian, is made Biſhop of 
Exeter, & c. my Lord Chamberlain Pembroke is re- 
moved, and the Earl of Eſſex put in his Place; Sir 
Robert Holbory made Attorney-General, and Oliver 
St. John Solicitor, both which were Mr. Hampden's 
Counſel againſt the Legality of Ship-Money. 
But neither theſe Actions, nor the 1 repeated 
Royal Word, could gain Credit with the Parliament, 
who tho at another Time they would have dreaded 
a ſtanding Army, now reſolve to maintain two, till 
their Grievances were redreſt: And ſure now it was 
a lamentable State the King was reduc'd to; he 
that before, rather than hear of what he had done, 


did not care what he did; and therefore diſſolved four 


Parliaments; now every Day hears of what he had 


done, yet cannot help it. His Judges, which before 2 
had refuſed to bail his 2 committed by the 


2, ing 


his Buſineſs the laſt Day of the Term, the King 3 
ſeems to alter his Countenance, and indulge another Meaſures. 


* 


M Toe Roe of. 

4D.1641 King without Cauſe, are themſelves now committed 
againſt the King's Pleaſure, and no Bail to be taken 
for them: The King's Cuſtomers, who by the 
King's Order ſeized and ſold the Merchants Goods 
for Non-payment of Duties not legally impoſed, are 
themſelves ſeized, and fined more than they are 

o — = 
Make: Herein the King was only paſlive, but the Houſe 
the Par- would not ſtay here; but tho' the Commons at firf 
' liament as unpeached the Earl of Strafford before the Lords in 
were their Judicial Capacity, wherein the King's Conſent 
perpetual. as not actually neceflary, yet they after proceeded 
againit him by Bill, wherein the Attainder muſt be 
actually aſſented to by the King, perſonally, or by 
CDommiſſion, which the King did, my Lord Privy- 
Seal and the Earl of Arundel being Commilſiioners; 
nen and the ſame Day paſſed an Act, That the Parhamint 
fould not be Prorogued, Adjourned, nor Diſſolved withou 
"their own Conſent; which proved as great a Grievance 
as the King's proroguing and diflolving them at Plex Lo 
fure. And the paſſing theſe Laws ſo frightned my 
{Eord-Treaſurer: Juxton, the Maſter of the Court of Wi fes 
Wards, and the Governor of the Prince, that they 
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dall reſign' d their Places. 

Paſes Ad: Beſides theſe, the King polled an Act for a Trier A 
to redreſs nial Parliament to meet, if not by uſual means, then 

Grievan by others, whether the King would or not. Anda 

ces. Act for the utter aboliſhing the Star- Chamber, and 

Higb-Commiſion Courts: And to make it a Promunin 

in every one of the Privy- Council to determine an 

Cauſes cogniſable at Common Law : An Act to ab- 

14h the Court uf the Council and Preſident of tht 

North; and an Act to reſcind the Juriſdiction of the 

Court of 'Stanneries : An Act to repeal. the Branch 

of a Statute made the firſt of Eliz. cap. I. to auths 

*xize Eccleſia tical Perſons, natural born Ne 

| England, to reform Errors, Herefies, Schiſms, &. 

- An Act for declaring Ship. Money, and all rocee 

K ings therein void: An Ack for aſcertaining the Bound 

- and Limits of the Foreſts, as they were in the 25 

Pear of King James: And an Act to prevent the pes 

tious Proceedings touching the Order of . Knight 

hood. Theſe Acts, thus paſſed, the Houſes thoug! 

l themſelye 


1 
2 — 
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hemſelves ſecure enough, and ſo paid off and disban- 4. Reg. 17. 

ded the Eugliſb and Irſb Armies, and ſent the Srors Wow 
into their Country again. 1 1 Prong 

The much greater part of the Gentry, and alſoof 
the Members of both Houſes, would have been con- 
tent to have ſtaid here; and many believed if the 
Parliament had met at York or Oxford, they would; 
but this could not be without diſguſting the City pf 
London, from which cnly the Loan of 200000 d. could 
be raiſed for Payment of the Armies, till Proviſion 
could be made by Parliament. | 5 
But it was decreed that Things ſhould not reſt 
here; and that the Faction in the Houſe of Com- 
mons might get a Majority at one Vote, they voted 
all thoſe who Had been inſtrumental in Monopolies, 
or in Ship-Money, or Collectors of the Cuitoms, 
out of the Houſe, and others to be choſen in their 
Places: And the Rabble in the City in Tumults ex- 
claim'd againſt the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords Votes; 
hereupon the Biſhops enter their Proteſtations a- 
gainſt all Proceedings till they might ſit and vote 


i 


( | | 
freely, whereupon they are committed to the Tower, 


and a Law was paſſed to difable the whole Hierar- 

| chy for the future to have any Place in Parliament. 

eb. As the Kots began their Reformation with a Coue- Lordi and 
then I vant, ſo the Commons began theirs with a Proteſtation, Commons 
du wherein they Promiſe, Vow and Proteſt, in the Pre- tale the 
and BY fence of God, to maintain the true Proteſtant Religion Proteſta- 
an expreſſed in the Deffrine of the Church of England, and, ion. 

au according to their Duty and Allegiance, to maintain 

abr and defend his Majefty's Royal Perſon and Eſtate, 

f the the Power and Privilege of Parliament, and Liber- 

the tics of the Subjects, and to preſerve the Union and 


rand Peace, between the Kingdoms of England, Scotland 
uti g and Ireland; but herein was the Difference between 
As f the Scots and Engliſß; the Scots would improve their 
2 Oi Covenant, and eſtabliſh it in England, but the Engliſs 
ceed ſcarce ever after care for their Prot:ſtation. 1 

dun The Commons prevail with the Lords to take it, 
20nd then impoſe it upon the Nation, upon the Pe- 


nalty of being deemed Malignants and Diſaffected. 


digi The King, little pleaſed with what he had done, 
0u8Wnd leſs with what the Houſes had done without 


Zz him, 


40 The Reign of 
A.D.1641 bim, follows the Scots into Scotland, and there ca- 
joles the Covenanters with all Courtſhip imaginable; 
King goes makes Leſley, the Scors General, Earl of Leven, and 
to $cot- confers other Honours upon the Covenanters ; calls a 
land. Parliament, and couſents to the Extirpation of the 
Hierarchy, and eſtabliſhes Presbytery as fully as the 
Kirk of Scotland could defire : The Scots at preſent 
| promiſe all Duty and Obedience to him, but hoy 
well the King found it, in a ſhort Time will appear, 
: Whilft the King was thus buſied in Scotland, a hot 
Iriſh rible and helliſh Maſſacre was perpetrated in Ireland 
Maſſacre. by the Iriſh upon the Engliſh, wherein it's computed  t 
above 200000 Proteſtants, Men, Women and Chi- e 
dren, were butcher'd; after which followed an uni: t 
verſal Rebellion, excepting in Dublin, Londonderry Wi it 
and Innickillen, which was headed by the Pope's Nu. c 
cio, a moſt proper Head for ſuch a Body: Let ſo it 
intent were the Factions in England and Scotland in in 
eſtabliſhing their Deſigns, that little care was had of Bi be 
the miſerable Relicks of the Proteſtants in Ireland, cil 
It appears evident to me, that Richlieu's Scarlet if an 
was deep dy'd in the Blood of the poor Engſiß in ¶ of 
this Maſſacre, for theſe Reaſons. ane 
1. That the Scots, who at this Time were Penf. fro 
oners to France, were not meddled with in their Live: me 
and Fortunes, as you may ſee in Sir Richard Bair, Wi con 


„ lay 
2. The King being in Scotland when he heard of 1 
the Maſſacre of the Engliſs, and Rebellion of the ¶ fide 
Iriſb, he moved the Park nent of Scotland, then fit ¶ pro: 
tings for a ſpeedy Relief to the Engliſh, which the) ll the 
refus d. And it's ſtrangely obſervable, That tho' the WI Pre: 
Maſſacre and Rebellion in Ireland brake out the 23d ther 
of Ofloler, yet the King did not proclaim them Re-M him 
bels till the firft of Jannary, and then by Proclams tenc. 
tion gave a ſtrict Command, that no more than fort) dn. 
of them ſhould be printed, and that none of then WF B. 
ſhould be publiſhed, till his Majeſty's Pleaſure was Sir 
further fignified. | ; Garm 
Upon the King's going into Scotland, the Parli the | 
ment prorogued themſelves to a certain Day; But tbe ou. 
Commons appointed a Committee to prepare Buf d t. 


nels againſt their next Meeting, yer ſend 8 wy 
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obſerve all the King's Actions; and after the King's A. Reg. 1) 
Return to London, which was upon the 25th of No- wages 
vember 1641, the Houſe of Commons upon the 5th of 
December make a Remonſtrance of all the King's Miſ- 
carriages Abroad, and of the Grievances and Illega- 
lities of his Miniſters at Home, from the beginning 
of his Reign; and that the King might be ſure to ſee 
it as well as hear of it, they print and publiſh it. l 
The King not being uſed to ſuch Language, was Xing aſter 
ſung to the quick by the Commons Declaration; and % Return 
to retaliate it in Act, upon the third of January, te the 
enters the Houſe of Commons, and demands five of {"9* of 
their Members to be tried for High Treaſon, for hold- "907% 
ing Correſpondence with the Scots: Than which he 
could not 1 done a mote imprudent Act; for by 
it he unravelled all that he had done in Scotland, by 
involving the Scots in the ſame Crime. But the Mem- 
bers had their Agents in the King's moſt ſecret Coun- 
cils, and had notice of the King's coming before, 
and ſo the five Members were withdrawn. This Act 
of the King did not only ſet the Houſe in a Flame, 
and put the City into Tumults, but brought Petitions 
from Buckinghamſhire, that the Privileges of Parlia- V/ Efe8s 
ment might be ſecured, and Delinquents brought to f i. 
condign Puniſhment, All this while poor Ireland 
lay bleeding, 
The King, as unſtable in his Reſolutions as incon- 
fiderate in his Actions, retracts all he had done, and 
promiſes not to do ſo again: But to no E for 
the Members refol ve not to truſt his Royal Word, 
Prerogative, and abſolute Will and Pleaſure, and 
therefore will tear the Power of the Militia from 
him. Rather than ſuffer this, tho' upon the Pre- 
3 of Tumults, the King reſolves to leave Lon- 
'*Y | | A 
But before the King left London, my Lord Mayor, 
dir Richard Gurney, Sir George W hitmore, Sir Henry 
Garoway, and other principal Citizens, waited upon 
the King, and engaged, if he would ſtay, they 
would guard him wit 10000 Men, if occaſion were 3 
and told him, If he went, he would leave the City 
pen for the Members to do as they pleaſed, and 
hat they were ſure to he firſt undone; the King 
e 4 3 N told 
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A. P. 1642 told them he was re ſolved: Then Sir Henry Garoway 


worms faid, Sir, 1 Hall acer ſee you again. However, his 
Eldeit Son, Mr. William Garoway (a worthy Gentle- 
man, who yet lives) went with the King, and fol- 
lowed him in all his Wars. Fs 

The worthy Citizens proved true Prophets ; for 

| ſoon after the King left London, the Members im- 
priſoned my Lord Mayor, Sir Henry Garoway, Sir 
George Wh:tmore, and all others whom they ſuſpected 
would be faithful to the King; and then in London 
began to aſſume the Power of the Militia. 

King goes After the King left London, he went to York, and 
to York. from thence went towards Hull, but is ſhut out of 
the Town by Sir John Hotham, whom the King pro- 
claims Traitor; and now before it came to Sword 
and Piſtol, Men began a War with their Pens: And 
herein it is obſervable, that the Writers for the King 
chiefly maintained his Cauſe out of Sir EdwardCoe's 
Pleus of the Crown, which by Order of the King's 
Council, was upon Sir Edward's Death-Bed, ſeized 
as dangerous and ſeditious; and I do net find any 
who wrote for the Parliament, ever uſed any one 
Topich, out of it to juſtify their Cauſe ;-tho? it, and 
Sir Edward's other Books of the Comment upon 
Magna Charta, and Juriſdifiiom of Courts, were printed 
by Order of the Houſe of Commons, and by them 
petitioned that the King would deliver the Originals 

to Sir Robert Cole, Sir Edward's Heir. . 

Whil{ things were in this Hurly-burly in England, 
Portugal and Catalonia revolt from the Spaniard ; 
which, as it was a mighty Blow to Spain, ſo it much 
conduced to the advancing the Deſigns of Cardinal 
Ricklicu in Frau. | . 1 

Things could not hold longat this Stay, but upon the 
22d of Au uſtt he King comes to Nottingham, and haſtily 
*cts up his Standard there, and invites all his loving 

Subjects to come to his A ſſi ſiance againſt the Rebels. 
Never was Nation ſhufficd into ſuch unhappy Cir- 
cumfiances ; for to join the King, was to return to 
tis Prerozative Rayal, and Abſolute Will. and Pleaſure 5 
and I have oft heard ſeveral of thoſe who followed 
rhe King in the War, ſay, They as much dreaded the 
Kung 5' overcoming the Parliament, as thry feared to be over- 

| . | com? 
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come by them: And the Houſes had broken the Fun- 


damental Conſtitution of the Nation, ſo as no Man 
could tell where they would flay, _ | 
Now are things brought to that pals Richlien de- 
figned them, viz. England and Ireland in Civil Wars, 
and Scotland Penſioners to France, ſo as he might now 
ſecurely carry on his Deſigns of advancing the Gran- 
deur of France, without any Fear of Diſturbance 
from hence. Yet it is obſervable, how great the 
Loyalty of the Nobility and Gentry was to the 
King, that from ſo low Beginnings, in all Appear- 
ance they would have ſubdued the Parliament-party, 


if the Scots next Lear had not come to their Aſſiſt- 
| ance; whereas in the Reigns of Edward the IId and 


Richard the IId, though the Grievances of the Nation 
were more in one Year of this King's Reign, than in 
both their Reigns, yet both were expelled and loſt 
their Lives, their Subjects not drawing a Sword in 
their Defence. e 


e An Apology. 
Efore we enter upon the War between the King 
and Parliament, it will not be amiſs to enquire 
into the Cauſes of it, and who firſt began it ; and 


whether the King, or Parliament, or both, dæ 


ſign d it; and I am the rather induced hereto, be- 
cauſe I am told, that I have unjuſtly charged the 
Parliament with beginning the War; and that 
the contrary appears * a Treatiſe written by Tho, 


May Eſq; of the Cauſes and Beginning of the Civil Wars 


in England: So that the Queſtion between us is not 
who firſt deſigned the War, but who began it. But 
becauſe. Defignations and [Intentions precede Action, 
] will begin, ſo far as appears to me, Whether the 
King or Parliament firſt deſigned this War, or whe« 
ther it were not intended by both. And! give me 
leave to ſhew a little of Mr. May's Partiality in 
the Buſineſs. 3 N 

L fay Mr. May is partial, where, Page 13, he ſays, 


after the Pacification made with the Scors 1639, that 


when the King came to London, his Heart was again 
eltranged from the Sfors, and Thoughts of has 
2 4 Wy 
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4. D. 164 he commanded by Proclamation that Paper which ver 
the Scots avowed to contain the true Conditions of hi 
the Pacification, to be diſavowed and burnt by the it; 
Hands of the common Hangman: So that he males the Kin 

Scots, Parties and Judges in their own Caſe, without men- ker 

tioning the Articles of the Pacification, or what the Scots mac 

avowed to contain the true Conditions of it. We will Rich 
therefore ſet forth the Articles of the Pacification, the 

and let another judge whether the Scots obſerved this 

them, or had any Thoughts of Peace. The Articles be | 
BEAR > C77 RS | Anc 

T. The Forces of Scotland to be disbanded within-twenty mat 

four Hours after the Agreement. | 3 » as: A 

2. The King's Caſtles, Ammunition, &c. to 22 bega 

1 : «© # | * 5 * h 55 1 . t 

3. His Ships to depart after the Delivery of the Caſtles. gan 

4. All Perſons, Ships aud Goods, detained by the King, to to | 

be reftored. 1 | | the! 

5. No Meetings, Treaties or Conſultations to be by the con 

Scots, but ſuch as ſpall be warranted by Af of Parlia- mal 

ment. | | Es Me 

6. All Fortifications to deſiſt, and be remitted to the N 

| King's Pleaſure. = e e told 

7. To reſtore to every Man their Liberties, Lands, Houſes, lanc 

Gocds, and Means. 3 8 „„ that 

f . NY | Was 

The Articles were ſigned by the Scots Commiſſi- 1 

oners, and a preſent. Performance of them, on their he 

| Parts, promiſed and expected. ere 7 Par 
pe The King juſtly performed the Articles on his adm 

part: but the Scors kept part of their Forces in be- Scot! 

ing, and all their Officers in pay; and the Cove- mig 

nanters kept up their Fortifications at Leith, and their allt 

Meetings and Councils, and inforee Subſcriptions to aga! 

the late Aſſembly at Glaſgow, contrary to the King's mac 

Declaration; they brand thoſe who had taken Arms tho! 

for the King, as Incendiaries and Traitors, and null Scot: 

all the Acts of the College of Juſtice, as you may be 

read in Mr. JV bitlock's Memoirs, F. 29. So that tho Kin 

the King performed all the Articles of Pacification on pre! 


Eis Part, the Scots performed not one on their Part. 
Nor did the Scots ſtay here, but publiſhed a Paper 
3 64/ U 4 5 „ . I ; 8 ; 7 ; ; . very 


Ning Charles I. 


which Mr. May ſpeaks of: I do not find the Copy © 
it; but even Mr. Whitlock, (no great Friend to the 
King's Cauſe) calls it ſo. Nor did the Secors ſtay 
here, but levied Taxes at ten Marks per Cent. and 


345 


very Teditious againſt the Treaty, which is that 4. Reg. 18. 


made Proviſion for Arms, as you may read in Sir 


Richard Baker's Hiſtory, f. 408. and more at large in 
the ſecond part of Ruſbworth's Collections; and all 
this before the King commanded the Scots Paper to 
be burnt by the Hand of the common Hangman: 
And therefore the King juſtly commanded the Scots 
Paper to be burnt by the Hand of the common Hang- 


man. 


began to fear another War. 


But why does Mr. May ſay, the honeſt People be- 


And Mr. May ſays, The honęſt People of both Nations 


gan to fear another War? Was it honeſt in the Scots 


to break all the Articles of the Pacification, to keep 
their Forces' in a Body, and their Officers in Pay, 
contrary to the Pacification; to raiſe 'Taxes, and 
make Proviſion of Arms; and after all, theſe honeſt 
Men to begin to fear another War ? | 
Mr. May goes on, and ſays, The King, in December, 
told the Council, he intended to call a Parliament in Eng- 
land in April following : But rational Men did not like it, 


that it was deferred ſo long; and that the Preparations for a 


War in Scotland went on in the mean time. | 


The laſt part is grati dittum by Mr. May, nor does 


he mention any Preparation for a War, in any one 
Particular; nor do I find this ſaid by-any other: But 
admit the King had made Preparation for a War with 
Scotland, yet by all Laws of God and Man, the King 
might juſtly have done it, after the Scots had broken 


all the Articles of Pacification, kept an Army on foot 


againſt it, levied Taxes by their own Authority, and 
made Provifion of Arms without the King's Au- 
thority, which befides the Perfidiouſneſs of the 


Scots, is Treaſon in the higheſt degree: And I would 


be glad to be informed by what other means the 
King could vindicate his Honour, or relieve his op- 
preſſed Subjects, otherwiſe than by a Wax ? 
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The Reign of | 
Mr. May goes on, and _—_— ( theſe ritional 
Men) were liktwiſe troubled, that the Earl of Stafford, 
Deputy of Ireland, a Man of deep Policy but ſuſpeRed Ho- 
nefty, one hom the King then uſed as a Boſom Counſellor, 
was firſt td go into Ireland, and call à Parliament in that 
Kingdom. 1 | Ts | | 
And what then? Why might not the King call a 
Parliament in Ireland, as well as in England or Scot- 
land? And if theſe rational Men did not like it (as 
he ſays) that a Parliament ſhould be deferred ſo long 
in England, why ſhould theſe rational Men be ſo 
troubled that the King ſhould call a Parliament in 


Ireland? Nor does Mr. May give any Reaſon why 


they ſhould be ſo troubled. _ | 
Beſides, Mr. May ſays, The King, at that time, bad 
broken up the Parliament in Scotland, which the Scots com- 
plained of (the Buſineſs of State depending) 4 « 
great Breach of their Liberties, and againſt tbe Laws of that 
Kingdom. | 
o here again, Mr. May makes the Scots, Parties 
and Judges in their own Cauſe, and is not ingenious 
in thus charging the King at random, and not ſhew- 
ing what Bufineſs of State was. then depending : 


It's fit therefore to ſhew what Bufineſs of State was 
then depending, before Mr, May's rational Men 


ſhould be ſo troubled at the King's breaking up the 
Parliament, | 7] 

The Kors having, as before ſaid, violated all the 
Articles of Pacification on their part, and perſecuted 
the Loyal Scots, exprefly contrary to the Pacification, 
as Incendiaries and Traitors, levied Taxes, provi- 
ded Ammunition of War, and kept an Army on foot: 


Demands to be made to the King. 


The Parliamerit, over and above theſe, formed theſe 


1. That Coin be not meddled with, but by Advice in Par- 


liament. | | | 
2. That no Stranger be to command or inhabit in any 
Caſtles of the King's, but by their Advice. | 
3. That no Honour be granted to any Stranger, but ſuch 
. 85 have a Competency of Land- Rent in Scotland. = 
4. No Commiſſioner or Licutenancy but for a limited time. 


And next, they proteft againſt the Precedency of the Lord 
Th ö 


_ 
they Ct 


Wer? 
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Treaſurer and Lord Privy Seal, as not warranted by any po- A, Reg. 18. 
| five Lau. See Baker, 408. NA 
Theſe were the Buſineſſes of State which Mr. HE 
May ſpeaks of; which added to what the Sots uſurp- 
ed before, I would know what Regality would be 
left for the King, anda Reaſon why Mr. May's ratio- 
nal Men ſhould be ſo troubled for the King's diſ- 
ſolving the Parliament. N | s 

Mr. May drives on, and fays, Upon which they 
ſent ſome Lords into England, to intreat the Kin 
for a Redreſs of ſuch Injuries as they had rocaives 
ſince the Pacification; which were, that the Parlia- 
ment was broken up before any Buſineſs done. If 
they made it their Buſineſs to diveſt the King, as they did, of 
his Rightful Regalities, the King had reaſon therefore to break, 
them up. | | 

That Edinburgh Caſtle was garriſon'd with far more 

Soldiers than was needful. & here the Scots are Par- 
ties and Judges in their own Cauſe ; and you need not doubt, 
but that ſo many Soldiers as ſhall be able to defend the Caſtle, 

| ſhall be jugded by the Scots to be more than is needful. 

That Dunbritton Caſtle was garriſon'd by Engliſe 
Soldiers. And why might not the King do it? for the 
Engliſh as well as Scots were bis Subjefls., But 1 dare 
ſay, if theſ» had been the honeji rational Engliſh- men 
May ſpea';s of, neither he nor the Scots would ever have 
complain d of it. | | 

T -at the Scots which traded to England and Ireland 
(ſure they mean Pedlars prohibited by Law) were 
enforced to take new Calbe contrary to their Cove- 
nant, and a':ogether contrary to the Articles of Pa- 
cifica ion: Whereas their Covenant is a new Oath contrary 
to their Alle ance: And if there were any ſuch new Qaths, 
why do neither the $S-ots nor Mr. May name them? on. if 
any ſuch were impoſed, that waz ſo far from being . 
ther contrary to the Articles of Paciſication, that T ſay they 
wer? not contrary to au one Article of the Pacification ; 
unleſs the Scots or Mr. May could make new Articles of 
Pacification, and ot er than thoſe before mentioned. 

The King, Mr. May ſays, impriſon'd thoſe Lords, 
ſending one of them, the Earl of Louden, to the 
Tower, and commanded a Charge of High-Treaſon 
to be drawn againſt him, concerning a Letter as 
| | the 
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A. D. 1642 the Scotiſh Covenanters had written to the King of 
SY France ( French King had been as well ) for Sis 


Aſſiſtance, and Lowden had ſubſcribed it: But the 
Accufation was frivolous, eafily anſwered, and came 
to rows becauſe theſe Letters were not ſent at 
all ; and beſides, it was before the Pacification, upon 
which an Oblivion of all things was agreed. 

So bere are two impertinent and frivolous Anſwers to ex- 
cuſe a moſt treaſonable and rebellious Conſpiracy, to bring 
in a foreign Power into Scotland ; for it was ſubſcribed by 
Rothes, Montroſs, Leſley, Marre, Montgomery, 


Lowden, and Forreſter, under the Title of Au Roy, or 


were not ſent at all, becauſe they were intercepted by the Earl 
of Traquair, the King's Commiſſioner in Scotland. If 
Mr. May had not been a Chriſtian, yet the = Heathen, 


our King, to Lewis 13. The firſt is, That 71 Letters 


by the Light of human Nature, could have informed him, 


that, 


— = Scelusintra fe tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Facti Crimen habet. | - | 


« 


And if Conſpiracies Rebellion and Treaſon again 

ped le 2 frivolous, unleſs — | r 5 
Actions, Princes and States too would be in a very unſe- 
cure State, and all Counſel and Endeavours to prevent them 
would be vain and frivolous ; and ] ſay, here was a double 


Overt- AF# in this Conſpiracy, on? the Conſpirators Meeting, 


the other the ſubſcribing the Paper. 

The other Anſwer, That the Pacification was after the 
Subſcription, and fo there was an Oblivion upon it: But 
the Pacification was reciprocal between the King and Scots; 
and if the Scots firſt broke the Pacification, as they did, 


let them take all that followed ; and therefore the King had 


210 Reaſon to perform his Part, nor the Scots to complain, 
if the King bad banged and quartered Lowden. 


The War, Mr. May ſays, p. 16. went on, the Earl of 


Strafford commanding in Chief, the Earl of Northum- 
berland not being in Health, who was appointed General. 
But if Mr. May had been ingenuous and impartial, 
he ſhouid have told on which Side the War began, 
' which he does not; but only ſays, the Scots had not been 
| backward, for having been debarred of their Trade, 70 


i? 


Ring Charles * 


uf their Ships by Seizure, they entred England with an 4 Reg. 18. 
Army, expreſſing their Intentions in Writing to the Engliſh, Www 


and bringing with them a Petition to the King. 

Admit all this to be true, the Scors ſhould firſt 
have repreſented this to the King, and what was 
their Loſs by being debarred of their Trade, and 
the Value of their Ships ſo ſeized ; and upon De- 
nial to have granted Letters of Reprizal till they 
had recovered Satisfaction: but of this Mr. May ſays 
not one Word, nor do I find or believe, the Scots 
ever did demand Satisfaction before they entred Eng- 
land in open Hoſtility, and in Defiance of the King 
and Engliſo Nation; and for the Manner of bringing 
their Petition to the King, it was without Precedent, 
or ſuch as never was done by any other People ; for 
they entred England, and maintained their Army by 
Plunder and Rapine upon the English; and when 
Leſley came to Næwborn upon Tine, he craves leave of 
my Lied Conway, do by the King to guard the 
Paſs there, to paſs with his Petition to the King, 
which my Lord Conway granted, with a confider- 
able Number, but not with his Army. Hereupon 
Leſley, who had the Night before planted nine Pieces 
of Cannon on Northumberland fide, by force of them 
paſſed the Tine, and kill'd and took three hundred 
Engliſb Priſoners, and after took Newcaſtle, and ſeized 
four great Ships of the Engliſb, laden with Corn, and 
impoſed a Tax of three hundred and fifty Pounds a 
Day upon the Biſhoprick of Durbam, and three hun- 
dred Pounds a Day upon the County of Northumber- 
land, upon pain of Plundering ; and the Scots com- 
mitted many Injuries and Inſolencies upon the Eng- 
li where the Scots quartered ; as you may read in 
Mr. Whithch's Memoirs, fot. 345.35 | 
Thus was the State of Things alter d. Mr. May 
ſays, pag. 34. it ſhould be pag. 18. And that Mar 
which was intended for an Enſlavement of both the Nations 
(truly ſaid, but untruly intended) became the Bond of 
Concord between them. God defend the Nation for time 
to come, of ſuch Concord, or ſuch Cauſes of it. 
The Parliament, Mr. May ſays, began with Matters of 
Religion: divers Miniſters who had been of good Lives and 
Converſations, conſcientious in their ways, and diligent = 
| 8 tbeir 
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4. D. 1642 their Preachivg, and bad, by the Biſk 4 and thoſe in Auth. 


„rid, been malęſted and impriſoned, for not conforming to 


fame Ceremonzes which were 4mpoſed on them, were now | 

the Parliament relieved and recompenſed for their Suffering: 
and others who bad been ſcaudalous, either for looſe wicked 
: living, or elſe Offenders in way of Sußerſi it ian ¶ both which, 


to diſcountenauce the Puritaus had been freq wently preferred) 


avere cenſured aud removed, Here Mr. May 1s right, but 
yet partial, in that he does not tell how that the 
Orthodox Clergy, as the Biſhops of Lincoln, Williams, 
Dr. Hall of Norwich, Dr. Prideaux of Worcejter, Dr. 
Brownrig of Exeter, Dr. Morton of Durbam, Ec. and 
all the Qrthodox Anti-Arminian Heads of both U- 
niverſities, and alſo. Dr. Saunderſon, Dr. Featly, and 
many others, underwent. the ſame Fate with thoſe 
Miniſters which Mr. May ſpeaks of. 1 


Pag. 38. which ſhould have been 24. Mr. Ma 
ſays, That the Parliament ordered that the Scots ſhould be 
recumpenſed for all their Charges and Loſs by that mijchie- 


vas Mar which the King had raiſed againſt them, Here 


Mr. May is not only partial 'and unfingere, but the 
contrary hereof is true; for the Cats in the former 
War took up Arms and ſeized the Regalia at Sterling, 
took Jowns in Scotland, and other ways LEM. 
Acts of Hoſtility before the King raiſed Arms to 
ſuppreſs them, as is before; and ſo they did in this 
latter, raiſe Arms in Sotlaud before => invaded 
England,” before the King raiſed any Amy. [Se 
Whitleck's Mem. fo. VEE Where Mr. May had 
this, unleſs framed by himſelf, I cannot tell ; but 
Sir Wihard Baker recites. the Demand at large, and 


the Commons Anſwer to them. And this Mr. May 
| ſpeaks of, is the fixth Demand, M herein they  d:fire, 


from the Juſtire and Kindneſs of the Kingdom of 9 
Reparatien concerning. the, Loſſes ubich the Kingdom of 


Scotland'. hath ſuftained,. and. the vaſt Charges they have 


been put #wto, by occaſion of the late Troubles, To which 


the Commons anſwer,  —____ | 
That the Houſe thinks fit, that a Friendly Aſſi- 
ſtance and Relief ſhall. be given towards the Supply 


of the Loſs of the Kots; and that the Parliament 
did declare, that they did conceive that the Sum of 


300000 l. is a fit Proportion for their Friendly Aſſi- 
f ſtance 


King Charles I. 
ſtance and Relief, formerly thought fit to be given 4 
towards the Supply of the Loſs and Neceſſities of \ 
their Brethren of Scorland; and that the Houſes 
would in due time take into Confideration the Man- 
ner how, and when the ſame ſhall be raiſed. Now 
lt any Man ſhew out of Mr. May, where that miſchievons 
War, which the King bad raiſed againſt them, is to be 
found. If Mr. May had been a faithful Hiſtorian, he 
ſhould have made 'Truth, and not the Diſtempers 
of a diſtracted Time, nor the Clamours of his pre- 
judic'd Brain, to have been the Meaſures of his 
Kory. EE KOs | 5 
: Hz ſhould have ſet forth, how like Pedlars they 
treated the Engliſb in their Particulars, in their eighth 
Demand of 514128 /.— 9 5. beſides the Loſs of their 
Nation to 440000 J. Yet they did not give in that 
Account with an Intent to demand a total Reparation 
of all their Charges and Loſſes, but were content 
(good Men) in ſome meaſure to bear a Remnant. 
Mr. May ſhould have ſet forth, how perfidiouſly 
the Scots dealt with the Eugliſs Nation, when in their 
Remonſtrance, at their firſt coming in, they pro- 
feſſed, that they would take nothing of the Engliſs, 
but for Money or Security; whereas they plundered 
and taxed Northumberland, Newcaſtle, and the Biſho- 
prick of Durbam; ſo that thoſe Places could not re- 
cover their Loſſes in twenty Years, as Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard in open Parliament charged them: and that 
the Engliſh formerly eſtabliſhed the Scots Reformation 
at their own bare Charges; whereas the Scots pre- 
ſumed to require a greater Sum than was ever given 
the King. Which you may read more at large in 
Sir Rich. Bale, . VET, 
Theſe are the Parliament's Brethren, for whoſe. 
Brotherly Aſſiſtance they voted 300000 J. towards 
a Supply of the Loſſes and Neceſſities (note that) 
of our Brethren of Scotland, and that the Parliament 
would in due time take into Confideration, the Man- 
ner of raiſing, and Days of Payment, and in the mean 
time, leave Newcaſtle, Northumberland, and Dur- 
am, 4 Prey to theſe devouring Scots. But lame-foot- 
ed Vengeance {ſhall overtake this Fraternitv, and 


that by no viſible Power at preſent, but what ſhall 
" | ariſe 
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The Reign of 


3 A4. D. 1642 ariſe from among |themſelves. I could add many 


more Particulars of Mr. May's Partiality and Infin- 


cerity; but this already. ſaid is ſufficient : And now 


it's time to enquire whether the King or Parliament, 
or both, defigned the enſuing War, and who firſt de- 


fi gned it; tho' the Diſteinper of the Times was ſo 


diſtracted and variable, that it's hard to judge of In- 
tentions by Actions. . 

The Royaliſts excuſe the King from any Intention 
of a Civil War in England, in that he had protected no 
Man from the Juſtice of the Parliament, and that he 
had put away all thoſe which the Parliament called Evil 
Counſellors, both in Church and State, having made 
Mr. S. John his Attorney, and Mr. Holborn his Solicitor, 
both which were his Antagoniſts in impoſing Ship- 
Money; and upon his going into Scotland, made the 
Earl of Eſſex Chamberlain, and General of his 
Forces on this fide Trent; and in the Church re- 
verſed all the Proceedings in the Star- Chamber againſt 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, and preferred Dr. Hall from 
Exeter to the Biſhoprick of Norwich, and made Dr. 
Brownrig Biſhop of Exeter, and Dr: Prideaux Biſhop of 
Morcęſter, who were the moſt Learned of the Church 
of England, and moſt oppoſite to the Arminian Te- 
nets, and of moſt exemplary Life and 3 ; and 
before his going into Scotland, paſſed all Bills pre- 


ſented to him by the Houſes, even that of not diſ- 


folving the Partiament without their Conſent ; 
which he would never have done, if he had hadany 


Intention of raifing a War againſt them, or a Civil 


M4. * 
count of the Parliament, and that the King was knowing of both; 


Deſign to 


mgage the he Tower, but Sir William Balfour the 


Army a- 
gainſt the 
Parlia- 
ment. 


War in England. | 8 
Mr. May tells us of a twofold Treaſon againſt the 


one was to have deliver'd the Earl of dg pi out of 


would not conſent to it : Here note, The King mad: 
Balfour, à Scot, Lieutenant of the Tower, one of the 
greateſt Places of Truſt in England, without any Complaint 
of the Parliament; whenas the Parliament o Scotland, 
in their ſecond Demand made to the King, would have #0 
Stranger to command or inhabit in any Caſtles of the Ring 
without their Conſent. | is 
The 


* 


ieutenant 


ng Charles I. 357 
The other part of this Treaſon, chief of all the 4. Reg. 19. 
reſt, (But why all, when but two?) Mr. May ſays, was 
a Deſign to bring up the E-g/j/b Army, which was in 
the North, and not yet disbanded ; this Army they 
had dealt with to engage againſt the Parliament's 
fitting, and (as they alledge) to maintain the King's 
Prerogative, Epiſcopacy, and other Things againſt 
the Parliament it ſelf. 5 1 5 

This Charge is ſo falſe, as well as partial, as no 
Man who had any regard to Truth, Honeſty; or Fair- 
neſs, would have ſo expos'd himſelf; 'for if the. 
King's Prerogative be not maintain'd, he can neither 
ou his Subjects nor protect them from Foreign 
nemies, and Epiſcopacy is one of the Conſtituti- 
ons of the Nation; and how the maintaining theſe 
can be againſt the-Parliament, had need of a wiſer 
Head than Mr. May's to ſhew : But theſe two are 
not all Mr. May ſays, but there were other Things 
againſt the Parliament, (if there had been other 
Things, I do not think Mr. May would in Modefty 
have conceal'd them) ; but fince Mr. May has not 
given the Cauſes of this chief Treaſon, I will doit; 
and not follow Baker, nor Franklin, leſt they ſhould 
be deem'd to be partial to the King's Cauſe, but 
_ Whitlock, whom no Man believes to be ſo, who 
as, N | 0 Bey 
Toa 19th, It was voted that the Scots ſhould reteive 
100000 1. of the 300000 1. The Scots by a Paper pretend- 
ed Neceſſity or 125000 l. in preſent z the Parliament too 
f 10000 1. of 50000 I. which they bad appointed for the 
ngliſh Army, and order'd it for the Scots; | 
| The Lord Pierty, Commiffary Wilmer, and Aſu- 
lurnbam (Members of Parliament) fittin N . 
and murmuring at it, Nilmot ſtept up and ſaid, That 
if juch Papers 4 the Scots could procure Mon ies, he doub- 
ted not but the Officers of the Engliſh Army would ſoon do 
the like 3" and this cauſed the Engliſb Army to ſay, The 
Parliament had diſobliged them. = 
The Officers put themſelves into a Jane of - 
ſworn Secrecy, and drew up ſome Heads, by way of 
Petition, to the King and Parliametit, for Money for 
the Army, and not to ditband before the Scots; to pre- 
ſerve the Biſhops Votes ind Functions, and to ſettle 
the King's Revenue. | A# The 
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_ The Reign of 


The Army tainted from hence, met and drew up 


; 2 2 Letter or Petition, which was ſhewed to the King, 


LN 


approv'd and ſign'd by him with C. R. and a Dire- 
jon to Captain Leg, that none ſhould ſee it but Sir 
Jacob Aſbley; the main drift was, That the Army might 


be call'd up to attend the Sefery of the King's Perſon, and 
at 


Parliament's Security; or that both Armies might be dis. 
banded, Where is this chief Treaſon lodg'd, unleſs 
in Mr. May's Brain? Or, where is the King's Prero- 

ative mention'd ? But as the Times then went, May 
took Liberty to 1 he liſt to humour them, 
the Kat: muſt be obey'd in whatſoever they demand, 


and lit muſt be chief Treaſon in the Eng/ifs to petition, 


- Mr. May will have the King's going into Scotland, 


to be a Deſign to raiſe War againſt the Parliament of 
England, and to that end, tells a Story of a Scots Writer, 
that publiſhed, that it was to engage the Scors 7 


the Parliament of Eugland, with large Promiſes of 


Spoil, and offering Jewels of great Value far Perfor- 
mance of it; but he names not the Scot, and leaves 
it uncertain for the Reader to judge by what fell out 
afterward: But if the King did, it was a matter of 
great Fal ſhood (Mr. May ſays) having as yet declard 


no Enmity againſt the Exgliſb Parliament: From the 
fame Author, he ſays, it was to make ſure of thoſe 


Noblemen of that Kingdom he doubted of, as not 


willing to ſerve his turn againſt England; and true it is, 


that about September Lerters came to the ſtanding Com. 
mittee at Nſtminſter, that à Treaſonable Plot was dil- 


covered there againſt the greateſt Peers of the King. 
dom (but ſays not e e, upon which the 
ſtanding Committee, fearing ſome Miſchief from the 


- 


ame Spring, placed ſtrong Guards in divers Places of 


the City 


London. But in all this the Fox is the Finder, 
and Mr. May as partial and falſe as ne all be ſaid before. 
The Truth was, Jealouſies and Fears were fomen- 
ted by the Parliamentarians, and even by the Mem- 

bers themſelves, againſt the King and Royaliſts: 


But Mr. Whitlock, tho' of like Affection with Mr. 


May, yet a much more impartial Repreſenter of the 
Actions of thofe Times, repreſents it thus- 
* The Marquiſſes of Hamilton and Argyle withdrew fron 


| Ihe Parliament in Scotland, upon Jealouſy of ſome Pie 


gain 


PTV 255 
ainſt their Perſons ; but upon Examination of that mat- A. Rer. 18. 
ter by the Parliament there, it was found to be a Miſinfor- \&\fIo, 
mation, yet the ſame took fire in our Parliament, upon the 858 
Surmiſes of 2 ; whereupon the Parliament here appointed 
Guards for London and Weſtminſter, and ſome ſpake not 
without Reflection upon the King. . 
The Royaliſts charge the Parliament, at leaſt the 
Commons, with a Deſign to raiſe War againſt the 
King, and to make him odious to the People, after 
he had granted all the Parliament deſired of him, 
and given up thoſe whom they call'd evil Counſellors, 
to theirJuſtice, for their Remonſtrance of the State of 
the Kingdom after the King's return out of Scotland : 
which becauſe of the Extraordinarineſs of it, we will Commons 
recite it verbatim, as is ſaid by Mr. Whitlock, Remon- 
The Houſe of Commons prepared a Remonſtrance of the ftrance of 
State of the Kingdom, wherein they mentioned All the Mi- Miſgo- 
ſtakes, Misfortunes, Illegalities and Defaults in Government vernment: 
ſince the King's coming to the Crown, the evil Counſels and 
Counſellors, and a malignant Party; that they bave no 
bopes of ſettling the Diftrafions of this Kingdom for want of 
a Concurrence with the Lords. . 
This Remonſtrance was ſomewhat roughly penn'd, 
both for the Matter and Expreſſions in it, and met 
with great Oppoſition in the Houſe, inſomuch as the 
Debate of it Nate from three in the Afternoon till 
ten next Morning; and the fitting up all Night, 
cauſed many of the Members, Seek Weakneſs or 
Wearineſs, to leave the Houſe, and Sir B. R. (I think 
he means Sir Benj. Rudyard) to compare it to the Ver- 
ditt of a flarv'd Jury. When the Vote was carried, 
tho' not by many, to paſs the Remonſtrance, Mr. Fal- 
mer, and two or three more, made their Proteſtation 
againſt this Remonſtrance, for which they were ſent 
to the Tower, This Remonſtrance was preſently _ 
Printed and publiſhed by the Parliament, contrary to 
the King's Deſire, and before his Anſwer made to it, 
which came forth ſhortly after to all the Heads of it. 
Now let any ſhew a Precedent, when one State Remarks 
in Parliament appealed to the People, and arraign- pon it. 
ed the King, and the other two States, unheard, and 
againſt the King's expreſs Deſire, and he ſhall be 
my great Apollo. And if the End be firſt eonſider'd 
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The Reign of . 


A. D. 1642 in every Action, what could be the End of publiſh- 
ww ing this Remonſtrance? Ot how could it tend to the 


ſettling the Diſtractions of the Kingdom? I make 


this difference between Reproof and Reproach ; Reproof 


is | pp rang to admoniſh another of ſuch Speeches 
and Actions as tend to the hurt of his Reputation and 


Fortune, fo as this other may avoid them for the fu- 


ture; Reproach is to divulge the Speeches and Actions 


of another, to the leſſening of the Fame and Credit 


of that other: Reproof is the Act of a Friend, Re- 
proach of an Enemy, And was this a Time of Day 
for the Commons thus to reproach the King for his 
paſt Actions, after he had redrefled all their Grie- 
vances, and given up his Evil Counſellors to their 
Juſtice? Or, was it ever known before, that when 
the King had redreſs'd Grievances, they ſhould be 
after ripp'd up to reproach him ? #1 

The firſt Effect of this Remonſtrance, Mr. Whit- 
lock mentions, 1s, , That during this Time, and taking 
the Opportunity from theſe Piffercrices between the 
King and Parliament, divers of the City of the 


meaner ſort came in great Numbers and Tumults to 


White-Hall, where, with many unſeemly and inſolent 
Words and Actions, they incenſed the King, and 
went from thence in like Poſture to Weſtminſter, be- 
having themſelves with extream Rudeneſs towards 
ſome of the Members of both Houſes ; and tho' 
the King ſent to the Lord-Mayor to call a Common- 
Council to prevent theſe riotous Aſſemblies, yet I do 


not find the Commons took any Care herein; and 


how theſe Actions of the Commons tended to ſettle 
the Diſtractions of the Nation, or the Relief of He- 
laud, let any impartial Man judge. But of all this 


Mr. May takes no notice, yet does of the Parliament's 


petitioning the King for a Guard for the. Security 
of their Perſons, being informed of a Plot contrived 
againſt them, (ſuch another as that of Scorland) and 


the Earl of Eſex to command it, which, tho' the King 


denied, he promiſed to take care for their Safety. 
Since Mr. May had no better Luck with his ScoriſÞ 
Plot, he'll be ſure of one now, by the King's entring 
into the Houſe of Commons attended by 300 Gen- 
tlemen, and ſeated in the Speakcr's Chair, and de- 
oY — 2 3 OH manded 


— 2 — 2 


02 


Nis Charles J. 

manded five Members, wiz. Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur A. Reg. 18. 
Haſlerig, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Stroud, too. 
a fair Trial, and would be as careful of their Privi- 
leges as ever any King of England was. But in re- 
gard Mr. May is ſo ſhort and partial in this, we'll 
{tate the Caſe as reported wy Mr. Whitlock : 


The King being informed that ſome Members of Parlia- 
ment had private Meeting and Correſpondence with the Scots, 
and countenanced the late Tumults from the City, be gave a 
Warrant to repair to their Lodgings, and to ſeal up the 


Trunks, Studies and Chambers of the Lord Kimbolton, 


Mr. Pym, Mr. Hambden, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, and Mr. Stroud, which was done, but their 
Perſons were not met with. | 

he King cauſed then Articles of high Treaſon, 
and other Miſdemeanours againſt thoſe five Mem- 
bers, to be exhibited. ; 


1. For endeavouring to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws Kizig's 
and Government, and deprive the King of hs Legal Pozcer, Articles 
and to place on Subjects an Arbitrary and Tyrannical Power, of Trea- 
by foul Aſperſions on his Majeſty and Government, to alie.- I _ * 

E de 


2. To draw bi Army to Diſobedience, and to fide with Members, 


vate the Affections of his People, and to make bing odious. 


them in their Traiterous Deſigns. | 
3. That they traiterouſly invited and encouraged a Fo- 


reign Power to invade England. 
4. That they rraiteronſly endeavoured to ſubvert the very 

_ Right and Being of Parliament. 

5. For endeavouring to compel the Parliament to join 


? with them in their Traiterous Deſigns 3 and to that end have 
aflually raiſed and countenanced Tumults againſt the King 


and Parliament. 


This great Breach of Parliament Privilege (Mr. May 


ſays) happened in a ſtrange Time to divert the King- 


dom from relieving Ireland: And did not the Commons 
| Remonſtrance againſt the King and the Heuſe of Lords do ſo 
too ? And whey Men, eſpecially Princes, are reproached aud 
defamed, regular Afions ave not always conſequent. 
The Cenſures of the King's Act was variouſty 
ſcanned by Men of different Affections: The Roy- 
_ lifts ſaid, Privilege of Parliament extends not. ta 
„ A3 3 Treaſon, 
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| 4 P. 1642 Treaſon, Felony, or ſo much as Breach of the dorm 


SN 


And the Commons frame and publiſh a Declaration, 
That the was never ſuch an unparallel'd Action of any 
King to the Breach of all Freedom, not only in the Accuſa- 
tion of their Members, ranſacking and ſearching their Stu- 
dies and Papers, and ſeeking to apprehend their Perſons ; 
but now in a Hoſiile Way, He threatned the whole Body of 
the _ This was Jan. 5. 1641. REES 

And after the Commons publiſhed another Vote, 
That if any arreſt a Member of Parliament by. Warrant 
from the King only, it is a Breach of Privilege; and that 
the coming of Papiſts and Soldiers to the Number df 500 
armed Men (Mr. May ſays but $00, and Mr. Whitlock 
ſays, with his Guard ot Penfioners, and follow'd by 
about 200 of his Courtiers) with the King to the Houſe, 
was a trazterous Deſign againſt the King and Parliament. 

They vindicate the five Members, and declare, 
' That a Paper iſſued out for apprehending them, was falſe, 
ſcandalous, and illegal, (How could they tell before 
they heard both Parties?) and they ought to attend the 
Service of the Houſe, and require the Names 7 thoſe who 
adviſed the King to iſſue out that Pape) and the Articles 
againſt the five Members: Which if the King had done, 
they would have been expoſed to more Violences of 


the Rabble than thoſe which befel the Biſhops, and 


other Members of Parliament, by a great Number 


of Perſons which came from the City to Weſtminſter, 


where they offered many Affronts to the Biſhops 
and others in a tumultuous manner. But of this no 
notice was taken by the Commons or Lords, that I 
can find ; ſo that as the Temper of the 'Times then 
went, it was a notorious Breach of Privilege in the 
King to demand five Members to. anſwer Articles of 
High-Treaſon, but none in the Rabble in a tumul- 
tuous manner to affront and uſe Violence, to the Bi- 
| ſhops and others who were coming to do their Duties 
and Service in Parliament. 


Theſe Actions Mr. May calls, petitioning by the Rab 


ble, and many times to utter rude Speeches againſt ſom: 
Lords, whom they conceived to be evil Adviſers of the King, 


' which, however it was meant, produced ill Conſequences to 


the Commonwealth, and did not ſo much move the King ta 


| be ſenſible of bis grieving the People, as arm him with an 


„ Byroſ 


Ning Charles J. 


Excuſe of leaving the Parliament and City for ear 0} 1 
might enſue upon ſuch tumultuous Concourſe of mah ty => | 


why was not this a reaſonable Excuſe for the King 
to leave the Parliament and City, when they counte- 
nanced theſe Tumults, and the King had not Power 
to ſuppreſs them ? | 
MIX. Alay goes on, and fays, Upon this Ground twelve 
Biſhops at that time abfenting themſelves, entred a Proteſta- 
tion againſt all Laus, Votes and Orders, as Null, which 
in their Abſence ſhould paſs, by reaſon they durſt not, for 
fear of their Lives, come to perform their Duties in the Houſe, 
having been rudely menaced and aſſaulted. And why 
might not the Biſhops enter ſuch Proteſtation ? for 
if it be a Maxim in all A/emblies, that Plus valet 
contempius un ius, quam conſenſus omnium, then does the 
Contempt and Affront of a whole Order of Men, 
who have a Right of Suffrage, much more render 
the Actions of the reſt invalid. GR 


However, Mr. May goes on, and ſays, Whereupon 


it was agreed by both Lords and Commons, that this Pro- 
teſt ation of the Biſhops was of dangerous Conſequence, aud 
deeply entrenched upon the Privilege and Being of Parlia- 
ments; they were therefore accuſed of High-Treaſon, appre- 
bended, and committed Priſoners to the Tower. And [| 
ſay, a Time ſhall come, when in Parliament theſe 


Men, who run thus high againſt the Biſhops and 
eſtabliſhed Church of England, ſhall be proſecuted 


by a contrary Extream, and the Church by Law ex- 


alted higher than it was before. | . 

Mr. May goes on, and ſays, Thus was the Parliament 

daily troubled with ill Works whereby the Relief f Ireland 
was hinder'd, If they were thus troubled, they ma 


thank themſelves for beginning theſe Troubles, as 


well by the Commons Remonſtrance againſt the 
King and Lords, as by their countenancing the Tu- 
mults. By this time things were ſo envenom'd, as 
would admit of no Lenitives, eſpecially by the Com- 
mons ; and the King went from London to Hamproy- 
Court, and ſent a Meſſage to the Parliament, and ad- 
viſes them, To digeſt into one Body all the Grievances of 


the Kingdom, and ſend them to him, prumiſing bi favourable 
Aſſent to thoſe Means which ſbould be found moſt effeual: 


fer Reareſs, whereiu be 


would not only equal, but excel the. 
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360 The Reign of | 


4.D. 1642 moſt indulgent Princes. The Parliament thank'd im; | Je 
but nothing but having the Militia at their Diſpoſal y 
| would ſecure their Fears and Jealouſies. | it \ 
This was as new in England as the perpetuating the me 
fitting of the Parliament; and if the King ſhould too 
grant it, it would be a total Subverſion of the Mo- IOC 
narchy ; For the Parliament being perpetual, and for 
having the Power of the Militia, the 3 wh 
muſt . either a Commonwealth or an Oligarchy, - F 
and the King infignificant in it; yet have it the Par- Kin 
liament would, notwithſtanding other Grievances, © Par 
and the deplorable State of Ireland: And therefore ftru 
upon the 26th of February they tell the King plainly, 400 
That the ſettling the Buſineſs of the Militia will admit no more the 
Delay; and if his Majeſty ſhall ſtill refuſe to agree with his vert 
two Houſes of Parliament in that Buſineſs, and ſhall not be not 
pleaſed upon their humble Advice to do what they deſire there. men 
in, that then for the Safety of bis Majeſty, of themſelve, ſelf 
and the whule Kingdom, and to 1 2 the Peace thereof, Kin 
and to * future Fears and Jealoizſies, they ſhall be con- Reb 
trained of themſelves, without his Majeſty, to ſettle that ne- ded 
eſſary Buſineſs of the Militia, % | any 
 __ * Here/tis obſervable, That as the King feigned a to! 
Neceſſity to raiſe Ship- money for the Good and Safe- per 
ty of the Kingdom in general, when the whole King - ve 
dom is in danger; the Judges gave their Opinion, wk 
That the King may by bis Writ under the Broad Seal that 
of Eugland, command all his Subjects of this King- Jur 
dom to provide and furniſh ſuch Number of Ships, ' nou 
with Men, Victuals, and Ammunition, and for ſuch por 
rime as the King ſhall think ft, for the Defence and MW ij 
Safeguard of the Kingdom from ſuch Peril and Dan- Eng 
ger; and that by Law the King may compel the do- 2 M 
ing thereof, in caſe of Refuſal and Refractorineſs; beir 
and that in ſuch Caſe the King is ſole Judge, both of to {i 
the Danger, and when and how the ſame may be Gor 
prevented and avoided: So now the Parliament pre- the 
tending a Neceſſity for the Safety of the King and of part 
Themſelves, and the whole Kingdom, and to pre- whi 
ferve the Peace thereof, will tear the Militia from left 
him. In this State things could not ſtand long at aStay. Kin, 
Mr. May will have the Queen's going into Holland War 


with her Daughter, and carrying with her the e 
| 5 | eee 


King Charles I. 1 

| Jenn of England, and pawning them there, where- 
y ſhe bought Arms for the War which enſued, that 

it was then defign'd by the Rog A the Parlia- 


ment: but if he had been fincere, he ſhould have told 
too, as Mr. Whitlock does, how the Parliament took 
100000 J. of the 400000 J. they voted to be raiſed 
for Ireland ; and whether this was not for the War 
' which enſued in England. | 

May recites three Votes of Parliament, 1. That the 
King's Abſence ſo far remote (being then at Tork) from his 
Parliament, is not only an Obſfiruftion, but may be a De- 
firuftion to the Affairs in Ireland. 2. That when the Lords 


and Commons in Parliament, ſhall declare what the Law of 


the Land ; to have this not only queſtioned and contro- 
verted, but contradifled, and a Command that it ſhould 
not be obeyed, is a high Breach of the Privilege of Parlia- 
ment. 3. That they who adviſed the King to abſent him- 
ſelf from the Parliament, are Enemies to the Peace of this 
Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected to be Favourites of the 
Rebellion in Ireland. But Mr. May ſhould have ad- 
ded, that it is not the King's Preſence in London, or 
any other Place, but his aſſenting to Bills preſented 
to him, which he may do by Commiſſion as well as 
Perſonally, that enacts them into Laws; and that the 
King after he went from London, paſſed the Bill for 
taking away the Biſhops Votes in Parliament, and 
that no Clergy-man ſhould exerciſe any Temporal 
juriſdiction; which the King did with remorſe e- 
nough, and only to humour and appeaſe the Tem- 
porn Lords and Commons in Parliament; and the 
iſnops in Parliament are one of the three States of 
England. The King moreover in his Abſence, upon 
2 Motion by the Parliament, put Sir John Byron from 
being Lieutenant of the Tower, and Sir Joh» Conniers 


to ſucceed him; and refers the Confideration of the 


Government, and Liturgy of the Church, wholly to 
the two Houſes : But nothing leſs than the King's 
parting with the Militia would ſatisfy the Parliament, 


which the King would not part from: ſo now it's. 


left fair for indifferent Men to judge, whether the 


King or Parliament, or both, defign'd the enſuing 


War. And to progeed to ſet forth who began it. 
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4. 1642 


Kur re- 
frſed En- 
trance in- 


_ #0 Hull. 


The Reign of 5 


J have ſaid in the firſt Page of this King's Reign 
That the firſt fifteen Years of it were perfectly 
French, and ſuch as were never before ſeen or heard 
of in the Eng/;fo Nation; this brought on a miſerable 
War in all the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and Deſtruction upon the King, when it 
2045 not in the Power of thoſe which firſt raiſed the War a- 
gainſt him, to ſave his Life, which they would have done. I 
am told, that the laſt ou of this Paragraph, is an 
unjut Charge upon the Parliament, in that they 
acted defenfively in this War, and that the King firit 


raiſed Arms; and this by the Authority of Mr. May. 


If I be miſtaken, I have the Authority of him who 
could beſt know ; I mean the King at his Death, 
who declared, That he never did begin the War with the 
ewo Houſes of Parliament, as all the World knows ; that 
they began with him; it was the Militia they began upon; 
they confeſt that to be his, but they thought fit to have it 


from bim: and to be Hort, if any body will look into the 


Dem of rheſe Connie, ther and Bit, and Biyreife 
the Declarations, they will ſee clearly, that they began theſe 


' unbappy Troubles, not he. 


If this be not Authority ſufficient to ſhew the 
Parliament began the War; the firſt Scuffle between 
the King and Parliament, was about the Bufineſs of 
Hull, where the Parliament had committed the Charge 
of the Town and Magazine to Sir Joby Hotham, one 
of the Members of the Commons, who was ſent. 
down thither to remove the Magazine to London: 
but the County of York petitioned it might ſtill re- 
main at Hull, for ſecuring the Northern Parts, eſpe- 
cially the King refiding there. 

Hereupon the King taking a Guard of his Ser- 


ce and ſome Neighbouring Gentry, upon the 23d 


of April went to Hell, but contrary. to ExpeQation, 
found the Gates ſhut, and the Bridges eee up, 
by Sir John, and his Entrance denied, though but 
with twenty Horſe; which ſo moved the King, that 
he proclaimed Hetham a Traitor, and ſends to the 
bee for Juſtice againſt him. 

To this the Parliament return no Anſwer; but 
juſtify Sir Job» Hotham, and order that the Sheriffs 


and Juſtices of the Peace do ſuppreſs all Forces 


which 
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Kjng Charles I. 363 
which ſhall be raiſed, or gather d together againſt A. Reg. 18. 
Hull, or to diſturb the Peace; nor did they ſtay here 
but put the Power of the Militia in Perſons nomi- 
_ by them, excluding the King in ordering any 
thing together with them ; and authoriz'd Hotham, 
by his Warrants, to raiſe the Train'd-Bands in York- 
ſeire, to march with their Arms into Hull, where he 
diſarm'd them, and turned them Home again. 80 I 
ſubmit this to Judgment, whether this was not rai- 
fing Arms againſt the King, being done by Subjects, 
— contrary to the King's Command; and .if the 
King did encreaſe his Guards, yet this was ſubſe- 
quent to the excluding the King from having Power 
in the Militia, and Hotham's raiſing Arms, and diſarm- 
ing the Train'd- Bands of York ſbire. | 
May ſays, the Parliament being then intent upon 
ſettling the Militia by Land, took care alſo to ſeize 
the Navy into their Hands, and ordered the Earl of 
Warwick, to be Admiral, to put this in Execution : 
but the King had choſen Sir John Pennington to that 
place inſtead of the Earl of Northumberland, and ſent 
2 Command to the Earl of Warwick, to refign the 
Place to him: But the Earl choſe rather to obey the 
Ordinance of Parliament, and with great Courage 
and Policy got the Fleet into his Hands, tho' many 
of the Captains ſtood out againſt him; but the Earl 
deprived them of their Commands, and poſſeſt him- 
ſelf of the Ships, taking ſhortly after another Ship 
called the Lyon, of great Import, coming out of Hol. 
land, and laden with Gun-powder, which proved a 
great Addition to his Strength. So here was a double 
Beginning of the War by the Parliament, both in 
ſeizing the Fleet, and taking the Lyon, and this be- 
fore the King committed any Act of Hoſtility. 
And for the carrying on this War, the Parliament 
upon the xoth of June, made an Order for bringing 
in Money and Plate, to raiſe Arms for the Catfe rand 
the Publick Faith for Repayment to them which 
brought it in. So here the Parliament raiſed Mo- 
ney, as well as Forces, for carrying on the War, be- 
fore the King levied any: And ſolleave it to Judg- 
ment who firſt began the War. | 
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A4. D. 1642 Objection. The Parliament raiſed Arms for their oun 


The Reign of 


28 Defence, and Security of the Nation. 


E C. vi 1 aur 


Kun. 


Anſwer, This is ſaid, but of no kin to Truth or 
| Reaſon : for Men defend what they are poſſeſt of, 


and the King was poſſeſt of the Militia and Fleet, 
when the Parliament raviſhed both from him ; nor 
did the King uſe either againſt the Parliament, when 
they invaded them. Beſides, the King, (at leaſt, 
as he declared) endeavoured to defend the eſtabliſh- 
ed Religion, and Laws of the Land ; whereas the 
Parliament contended to aboliſh the Eſtabliſhed Re- 


ligion, and to exalt themſelves above the Laws of 


the Land, 


Objection 2. That the King bad ſo often violated the 
Laws and Conſtitutions of the Nation, and governed ſo Ar- 
bitrarily, that the Parliament could have no Security for the 


future to prevent bis ſo doing again, ſolong as the King was 


foſſeſt of the Militia. 


Anſwer, The Caſe was not the ſame then, when 


the King reſolved to have no more Parliaments, as 
now, when the King had made this Parliament per- 

etual, and had paſſed the Triennial Bill, for Par 
iaments to meet whether he would or no: And tho' 
Favourites and Flatterers inſtill d thoſe things into 
the King, when they were without any Fear or Ap- 
prehenſion of being queſtioned by a Parliament, yet 


now the Parliament had ſo ſeverely proſecuted and 


puniſhed ſuch Men, and being 23 or at leaſt 
to meet Three Years after every Diſſolution, none 


would preſume to adviſe the King in things deroga- 
tory to his Honour, and the Intereſt of the Nation. 
And now we proceed to the enſuing War. 


The Parliament, before the King ſet up his Stan- 


dard at Nottingham, Auz. 22, Voted, That an Army ſhould 


be raiſed for the Defence of the King and Parliament; that 


the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be Captain General of the Army, 


and the Earl of Bedford General of the Horſe, 
The War began firſt between the Marquiſs of Hart- 
ord for the King in the Weſt, and the Earl of Bed- 


ord for the Parliament; the Earl being worſted by 


the Marquiſs at Sberborn Caſtle. Goring got into 
x N en; 


Port / 


King Charles I. 


1 and held it for the King, but could not hold A. Reg. 18. 
it long, for the Country joining with Sir John Meyrick, HN 


forced him to ſurrender, who :thereupon went into 
Holland ; and my Lord Say, St. Johns, and Weemen, 
with Colonel Whitlock, enter Oxford, and keep it for 
the Parliament. ka En . 
But the Face of Affairs ſoon changed; for the 
King 4 made the Earl of Lindſey his General, 
and the Parliament the Earl of Eſſex; upon the 23d 


of October the Armies met, and fought at Edge-Hill, Battle at 
with uncertain Victory, which both ſides claimed; Edge- 
the Earl of Lindſey was fmortally wounded, and ta- Hill. , 


ken Priſoner : 'The Right Wing of the King's Horſe, 
commanded by Prince Rupert, * the Left Wing 
of Horſe of the Parliament's, which Prince Rupert 

urſued too far, tho? with great Slaughter; but the 
king's Left Wing of Horſe was broken by Sir Wil. 
liam Balfour,” Sir Philip Stapleton, ahd the Lord Field- 


in 


was not ſo, for the King took Banbury Town and 
Caſtle, and Oxford; and 5 
Say's Houſe at Brought, and made Excurſions near Lon- 
don: Whereupon the Parliament recalled E to 
defend themſelves. | | 

And it was Time, for the King was marching to- 
wards London, having taken Reading and Henley; and 


at Brentford both Armies fought, Eſſex being aſſiſted Fight at 
by the Trained Bands and Apprentices of London, — * 


and the King was forced to retreat; and if Eſſex had 
followed, in all Appearance the King would have 
loſt his Army, not having Bullet enough to have 
maintained one quarter of an Hour's Fight; and to- 
wards the latter end of the Year, Prince Rupert ſtorms 
Cirenceſter, and puts many of my Lord Stamford's Re- 
giment to the Sword, and took 1 100 Priſoners, which 
were uſed with great Barbarity ; and Colonel Natha- 
nel Fines, in the Weſt, was routed by Prince Rupert; 
and in the North, Sir Joby Hotham was beaten by the 
Forces commanded by the Earl of Cumberland, Sir 
con OI Sir Marm, Langdale, and Sir Thomas 
en Wy ; 5 PR 1 


This 


However the Victory was uncertain, the Succeſs 


rince Rupert took my Lord 
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366 The Reign of 
A.D. 1642 This Year there was a Treaty of Peace at Oxford; 
wWAIZRL the Parliament's Propofitions were, That the King 
Parlia- ſhould disband his Army, return to the Parliament, 
ments leave Delinquents to Trial, and Papiſts to be disban- 
Propoſals ded. 1 5 
1 the OX- That a Bill be brought in for aboliſhing Epiſco- 
ford Trea- acy, Cc. and ſuch other Bills as ſhould be preſented 
mw” for Reformation; Recuſants to abjure Papacy, to 

remove malignant Counſellors, to ſettle the Militia as 
the Parliament defired, to prefer to Offices ſuch as 
the Parliament ſhould name, and to take in all that 
were — out of Commiſſions of the Peace. 
A Bill to vindicate the Lord Kinbotroy, and five 
Members; to enter into Alliances for the Palatinate, 
and to grant a general Pardon, excepting to the Earl 
of New-Caftle, Digby, and others. FA 
| To reſtore Patliament-Members to their Offices, 
and to reſtore their Lofſes. - | 
\ The King propoſed, Gy, 
De Kind. That his Revenue, Magazines, Ships, and Forts, 
Propoſe), be reſtored ; That what had been done contrary to 
Law and the King's Right, may be recalled : That 
5 all illegal Power claimed, or acted by Order of Par- 
liament, be diſclaimed : And as the King will con- 
ſent to the Execution of all Laws concerning Popery 
and Reformation, ſo he defires a Bill for preſerving 
the Common-Prayer againſt Sectaries; that all Per- 
ſions excepted apainſt by this Treaty, may be tried 
per Pares, with 4 Ceflation of Arms, and a free 
Til Treaty began Merch, d broke off 

De is Treaty began 4, 1642. and broke 
2 off April 15. following, viz. 1643. But this is obſer- 

_* *"yable in this fickle King, that four Days before the 

Treaty broke off, the King ſaid, he was fully ſatis- 
fied, and promiſed to give the Parliament - Commiſ- 
fionets his Anſwer in Writing, according to their De- 
fires; but becauſe it was paſt Midnight, he would 
have it drawn up in N and give it them in 
the Morning; but inſtead thereof, the King gave 
them a Paper quite contrary to what was concluded 
the Night before. „ | X 
The Treaty of Peace thus broke off, both fides 
procced in War. The Queen this Year, about the 
„ b beginning 


beginning of May, landed at Scarbo 


War deſigned by the Parliament to intercept her, 
and brought abundance of Arms, and about 3000 
Soldiers, and was proclaimed Traitor by the Parlia- 
ment, and after joined with the King and his Army 
at Eag- Hill in Warwicl ſbire. And if the Parliament 


roſ 
br the Earl of Nortbampton enters Litchfield, aud drives 
the Parliament's Forces into the Cloſe; and after 
that defeats Sir Jobn Gell, and Sir W. Brereton, but the 
Earl was ſlain at the Head of his Forces; and the 
Earl of Neu-Caſtle, in the North, overthrew the Par- 
liament's Forces commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
at Bradforth.z and Sir William Waller is defeated inthe 
Weſt ; Prince Rupert takes Briſtol, and Prince Man- 
rice, Exeter, Biddiford, Barnſtable, Appleford, and Dart- 
mouth: The great Hambden is routed, and mortally 


wounded at Chalgrave Field by Prince Rupert, And 


now the King had two conquering Armies in the 
North and Weſt, and the Parliament none conſide- 


rable to oppoſe either ; ſo that if either the King, 


or the Marquiſs of New-Caftle, had marched to Lox- 
don, in all Appearance either Army would have 
found little Oppoſition : but inſtead hereof, the 
King fits down and befieges Glocgſter, and the Mar- 
X — of Neu- Caſtle comes before Hull. 


17 


E ſo ill laſt Year, they ſucceeded worſe this; King? 


367 


b in York ire 4. Reg. 19. 
from Holland, having avoided a Squadron of Me of 


ſuc- 


ceſsful in 
ſeveral © 
Places. 


This gave the Parliamentan Opportunity torecruit Parlia- 
Eſſex's Army, and to enter into a Treaty to procure ment en- 
the Scors to bring an Army into England again for to ter into 4 
aſſiſt the Parliament. In this Treaty a double Con- Treaty 
ſideration is remarkable; firſt, The Inſtability of th the 
humane Actions, which are founded in Paſſion and ScOts. 


Prejudice, for there was but one Year between this 


Treaty and the National Proteſtation by the Parlia- 
ment, to Maintain the true Proteſtant Religion, expreſſed 
in the Doftrine of the Church of England, and according 
to their Duty and Allegiance, to maintain and defend 
his Majeſty's Royal Perſon and Eſtate, the Privileges 
of Parliament, and Liberties of the Subjects, and to 
preſerve the Union between the Kingdoms of Eng- 
| land, Scotland, and Ireland; and this to be taken by 
all Exgliſ men; but now the S:0rs would not ſtir one 


Steps | 


} 


368 The Reign ff 
A.D.1643 Step, unleſs the Parliament of England would join 
| with them in their Covenant, which ill agreed with 
_ Proteſtation; which the Parliament ſubmit- 
ted to. | | 
The other; was a Diſcovery of a Spark, which 
ſoon after broke out into ſuch a Flame, as conſumed. 
the Covenant, Presbytery, the Parliament, King, 
and Church and State of England; for tho' during 
the Proſperity of the King's Affairs this Fire was co- 
vered, yet when young Sir Henry Vane (who was one 
of the Parliament's Commiſſioners, and one who lo- 
ved the Presbyterian Government no better than the 
Epiſcopal) ſaw that the Parliament would ſubmit to 
the Scotiſh Covenant and A he ſtifly oppo- 
ſed it ſingly, and at laſt carry'd it, that the Nations 
ſhould join in a Solemn League; and the Scots would 
have Church - Government to be acgording to the Ex- 
ample of the beſt Reformed Churches; but Sir Henry 
Vane infiſted to have it according to the Word of 
25 God only, and carry'd both Points. Afterwards, 
x one of Sir Henry's Fellows expoſtulated with him, 
why he ſhould put them to ſo much Trouble about 
| ſuch needleſs Friftes ? Sir Heury anſwer'd, He was 
miſtaken, and did not fee far enough into the mat- 
ter; for a League ſhewed it was between two 
Nations, and might be broken upon juſt Reaſons, 
but not a Covenant; and that Church-Government; 
according to the Word of God, by the Difference of 
Divines and Expoſitors, would be long enough be- 
fore it were determined, for the Learnedſt held it 
clearly for Epiſcopacy ; ſo that when all agreed, we 
may take in the Scors Presbytery. | 
The Parliament having recruited the Earl of E, 
Eſſex re- ſex's Army, he forced his Paſſage, and relieved Glo- 
lieves Ccefter ; the King's Army retreat to Newbury, where it 
. Gloce- was charged by Ex, and worſted ; and in the Fight, 
ter. the Ornament of the Age, the learned and moſt in- 
genious Lord Falkland, tho' weary of his Life, and 
reſaging his own Deſtiny, was ſlain, as were the 
Earle of Sunderland and Carnarven. © 
If the King's Army had ſuch bad Succeſs before G- 
_ celler, my Lord of Næw- Caſtle had worſe before Hull; 
for lying in a mooriſh, unhealthy Place, in — ü 
8 . | | , ealon, 08 


Ning Charles I. | 
Seaſon of the Year, viz, September and Offober, the 4 Reg. 19. 
whole Army fell into Fluxes and other Diſtempers, WY 
ſo as they were forced to raiſe the Siege, having 
done nothing confiderable in it: Befides, at this Time 
Iyn-Regis in * (a Place near as conſiderable as 


Hull) was ſeized by the Gentry of Norfolk, and might 
have been relieved, if Neu-Caſtle had not been enga- 


ed in befieging Hull. Tho' the Engliſh and Sotiſi 
agreed in their Solemn League and Co- 


venant, yet ſo did not Sir Joby Hotham and his Son 
with the Preferment of Sir Thomas Fairfax. Hereup- 
on the Parliament intended to have diſplaced 72 
tham ; which when he heard of, both he and his Son 
treated with the Marquiſs of New-Caftle to deliver 
Hull to the King; and the Parliament ſuſpecting the 
Deſign, ſent Sir Matthew Bromton (Sir John's Brother- 
in. Law) to ſeize both Father and Son; which Sir 


John little ſuſpecting, till it was too late, fled to 


Beverly, where he was ſeized by his own Soldiers, 
and carried to Hull, from whence Sir Matthew ſent 
both Father and Son to London, where ſoon after both 
| loft their Heads. VF | 
When the Parliament ſent Commiſffioners to invite 
the Scors to come to their Aſſiſtance, the King ſent 
Letters to diſſwade them from it, urging the mani - 


fold Grants he had given to them. when he was in 
Scotland laſt, which compleated all they could asx; 


and their ſolemn Proteſtations to be for ever his Ma- 


jeſty's moſt obedient Subjects. That it ſhould be dete- 


ſtable Treaſon in the bighe/t degree, for any of the Scots 
Nation, conjunBly or ſingly, to raiſe Arms or any milita 

Force upon any Cauſe whatever, without the King's Comme 
fon. But now,  unprovoked by the King, and againſt 
bis expreſs Command, they in open Hoſtility en- 
ter England a ſecond Time againſt him; ſo little 
Faith or Honour was to be truſted to from theſe Co- 
venanters; for the Scots having made their Market 


with the King, reſolve to improve it with the Parli- 


ament, and beſides their Pay, or Wages of Iniqui- 
ty, will have the Covenant and Kirk-Government im- 
poſed upon the. Engliſb as well as Scors Nation; and 


tho' the King's Letters were Seoeh by 19 Lords, the Scots #55 
y the common Hang- my enter 
Bb man z Ingland. 


Sus ordered them to be burnt 


. 


— 


8 1 , D 
. e Nga 
AD 1644man 5 and | in order hereunto, General Leſtey, now 
WA Earl of Leben, upon the roth of January enters into F 
England again, with an Army of above 20000 Kot. : 
The King, to add Reputation to his Arms, ſummo- 
ned the Members of Parliament which followed him, 
to meet àt Oxford upon the 22d of January, where 
they voted the coming of the Scots to be Treaſon and 2 
Rebellion: but becauſe they would not come up to 
the King's Defire, in Voting the Members at Veſt- P 
minſter to be no Parliament, the King, in great Diſ- 
pleaſure with-them, and in his Letters to the Queen, 
calls them his mungrel Parliament; ſuch was the 
Kindneſs the King ſhewed thoſe Noble Lords and 
' Gentry for ſacrificing their Lives and: Fortunes for his 
f Service. And to oppoſe the Sts, the King makes a 
King Ceſſation of Arms with the Ivjf, and draws back in- 
makes to England the Engliſw which he ſent to oppoſe the 
— Triſh's but theſe ere every where beaten, 1 500 of 
the = them caſt away by Sea, and: the greateſt Body of 
ſh. them commanded by Sir Michael Ernley, Major Ge- 
neral Gibſon, Sir Francis Boteler, and Colonel Mok 


who ſhall unravel all the Parliament and Sts were Af 

45 now weaving) were totally routed and diſperſed by 1 
| Sir Thomas Fairfax, joining with Sir William Breretor of 
near Nant wich; and all theſe, with Colonel Gibs, Har- C, 

mon, Sir Ralph Dauns, with fourteeri Captains, twen- "RA 


ty ſix Enfigns, and other inferior Officers, and 1500 A 
common Soldiers, taken Priſoners, with;the-Loſs of bel 
their Cannon and Baggage: So that, as Mpbitloch ob- hens 
ſerves, theſe Ir; never did the King any conſiderable i 
_ Service. But to ſweeten this, Prince Rupert, at the —_ 
cloſe of this Y.ear 5 beat Sir Joh» NMelurum 2 Scot, Who foi 
beſieged Newark, and his Army ſurrendred up their 1 Fe 


Arms: Upon which the Parliament-Garriſons in 5 
Gains borou, Lincoln, and Sleferd,-wpuitted theſe Places Bo 

to the King's Forces. And here we will end the Swe 
Fear 1643. and take notice how”MriSerjeant Y bitlock, MW oh 
F. 64. . errs in point of Times where he ſays the 7 5 


Scots paſſed the” Tyne in 164, under General :Leſlry, ys 

to afliff the Parliament; and F. 65. a. he 5 the WW Bro 
| Queen was brought to Bed at rater of the Princeſs 
© Henrietta Maria, (which for ought appears, was beſore che 
dhe Queen landed from Holland) for ſhe'was born cke Croth 


2oth 


A 


2oth of June 1644. See Sir Richard Baker's Hiſtory; 
F. 434. 4. wn 


Anno Reg. 20. Dom. 1644. 


The Wonders which ſucceeded theſe two Years in 
England will better appear if a View be taken of the 
preſent Poſture of Affairs, as they ſtood in the be- 
ginning of this Lear: England and Scotland are united 
in one Solemny League and Covenant; in January laſt; 
Leſley (or Leven) entred England with an Army af 
18000 Foot, and 3500 Horſe and Dragoons, and ſoon 


after the Earl of Calendar enter'd England with an 


Army of 10000 Scats more; theſe commanded by old 
and experienced Officers; and the Eugliſb Parlia- 
ment's Armies were commanded by as brave and re- 
ſolute Commanders as were to be found in Europe: 
The Fleet wholly at the Parliament's Devotion, and 
ſo was the City of London. So that if you look up- 
on the Superitructure, nothing could appear more 


* 9 . K 


ſtrong and laſting. 
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And all this time you hear little of Oliver Cromwellh riſe of * 


more than that he was a Captain of Horſe, and being Cromwel 


of a bold and active Spirit, ſecured the Town of 
Cambridge for the Parlianient, and was very diligent 
in obſtructing ſeveral Levies for the King in Cambridge- 
ſhire,” Eſſex, Suffolk and Norfoll: For theſe Services 
he had a Commiſſion to be a Colonel of Horſe, and 
having an infinuating and canting way of preaching. 
and ſeeming very Godly, raiſed ſuch'a Regiment of 
Horſe as was no where to be found; the Riders; 
ſpirited with Zeal to the Cauſe, yet not of the Scots 
mode: and to fecure them without, Oliver took care 


to provide them able Horſes, and to be well arm's 


and aceoutred; ſo aàs every one of them, beſide 
Sword and Piſtol,” had Pot, Back and Breaſt, Muſ⸗ 
F .. ch 
He was Nephew to Sir. Oliver Cromwell,” who nad & 
very great Eſfate, but his Father being a younger 
Brotber, had not above 300 J. per Annum. Their 
lame briginally was not Cromwell, but Williams, and 
the Name of Cromwell was by this Accident: When 
Cromwell Earl of Efſex 8 Reign of Hen. 8. he 
208 8 3-6 25 55 2 . 


/ 


had 


; 372 : | The Reign of 
-LD.r644had CromwelPs Anceſtor in his Service, who was a Per- 
on of lively Parts, and induſtrious in Buſineſs, 
which Hen. 8. obſerving, took him into his Service, 
but upon all. occaſions call'd him Cromwell ; and the 
King being ask'd the Reaſon, anſwer'd, He call d him 
ſo in Cromwell's time, and would continue to call him ſo 
till; and this continued down to Sir Oliver's, and our 
Cromwell's time. „ | 
Our Oliver being of a turbulent and aſpiring Diſ- 
oſition, his Father's contracted Fortunes could not 
— his Extravagancies, whereby he was like 
to have fallen into thoſe Troubles which uſually at. 
tend ſuch Follies; and to prevent them he ſets up 
for Neu England, where he becomes a moſt zealous 
Promoter of their Cauſe: But this could not long 
continue him there; for in their firſt planting them- 
| ſelves they were poor, ſo as he could not find Means 
and Opportunity to ſupport his Extravagancies, and 
ſo back he came again into England. e 
About the Year 1638, the Undertakers to drain 
the Fen-Lands in Lincoſnſbire and the Iſle of Ely, ſet 
up; this —— was mainly oppoſed: by the 
IJITuovn of Cambridge, fearing it would ſpoil their Na- 
vigation between Cambridge and Lyn. Regis, whence 
Cambridge, was ſupplied with Sea-Coal, Wine and o- 
ther Proviſions. „ a7; 42, 1 
When the Writs were iſſued out for calling the ſe- 
cond Parliament in 1640, Oliver ſets up to be choſen 
Burgeſs for the Town of Cambridge, aſſuring them, 
that if he were choſen, he would make it his Bufi- 
neſs to overthrow the Project of draining the Fens. 
But tho' by this Project he got to be choſen, yet 
after he became Protector he moſt induſtriouſly pro- 
moted it. ms 18 


* 


But tho' Cromwell was of a turbulent and aſpiring 
Spirit, yet before the Civil Wars broke out in Eng- 
land, he was not converſant in any Military Diſcipline, 
vor indeed of any other Learning, or juſt or lawful 
Calling: His Perſon was of a robuſt and coarſe Com- 
plexion, his Face red, ſo was his Noſe, (I fancy like 
OY oe Genel Sylia's) great and ſtraked with 
blew Veins. In promoting his Cauſe and Intereſt he 
was moſt induſtrious and indefatigable : Theſe Qua- 
„ ities 


Ts Rz2g Charles I. 773 
lities were obſerved and feared by ſome both of the 4 Rg. 20. 
King's and Parliament's Party, before they came too : 
be publickly known and put in Execution. I'll give 
an Inſtance or two hereot. rn ts ares 

When the King ſummoned the Members of Par- 4rch4;ſhop 
liamentof his Party to meet at Oxford in January laſt, Williams 
Williams Archbiſhop of York was likewiſe ſummoned, his Account 
with whom the King privately conſulted what Courſeef him to 
was beſt to be taken in the preſent Circumſtances of be King. 
his Affairs: the Archbiſhop adviſed him by all means 
to come to an Agreement with the Parliament; for 
fince the Scots were come into Eugland in ſuch nume- 
rous Armies, and the Exgliſb of the Parliament's 
Party in theſe two laſt Years having acquired a Mi- 
litary Knowledge, it would in all appearance be im- 
2 for the King long to- withſtand their Forces; 

ut above all, he adviſed the King to get Cromwell 
over to his ſide, if poſſible; otherways to take him 
off by any Means, or he would be the King's Ruin; 
as you may read more at large in the ſecond Part of 
the Biſhop of Litchfield's Life of Williams. | 

Nor was Cromwell leſs terrible to the Earl of Eſex, 
and the Scots Commiſſioners, than to the King's Par- 
ty; ſo that one Evening the Earl and ſeveral of his 
Confidents, viz. Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton and 
Sir John Meyrick, and others, with the Scots Com- 
miſſioners, were in Conſultation how to get rid of 
Cromwell, and ſent to Serjeant Whitlock and Maynard 
about it, who came, and Eſſex told them, that he ſent 
for them to. have their Advice and Counſel upon 0 
a Matter of great Importance concerning both | 
Kingdoms; in which the Lords Commiſſioners of 
Scotland are concern'd for their Kingdom, as we for 
ours, and they, as well as we, know your Abilities 

and Integrity, and are defirous of your Counlel in 
this great Buſineſs ; which both the Serjeants pro- 
miſed faichfully to give. But here take notice, 
That as the Egl;fo Parliament call'd thoſe who were 
oppoſite to them Malignants, ſo the Scots call'd thoſe 


oppoſite tothem Incendiaries. 
At the Deſire of Eſſex, the Chancellor of Scotlaud 


(Lowden) ſpake as followeth: 
Bb 3 
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The Reign of 

Mr. Maynard and Mr. Whitlock ; . . 

ü 7545 aſſure you of the great Opinion both my Brethren and 
ſelf bave of your Worth and Abilities, elſe we ſhould 


not bave deſired this Meeting with you And ſimcè it is his 


Excellency's ( Eflex's) Pleaſure, that I ſhould acquaint you 
with the Matter 7 Ho whilk your Counſel is deſired, I ſhall 
obey his Commands, and briefly recite the Buſineſs to you. 
You ken vary weele that Lieutenant Gen. Cromwell 
# no Friend of ours; and ſince the Advance of our Army 
into England, be has uſed all under hand and cunning 
Means to take off from our Honour, and the Merits of thi 
Kingdom, an evil Requital of all our Hazards and Servi- 
ces; but ſo it , and we are nevertheleſs. fully ſatisfied of 
the Affections and Gratitude of the gude People of the Nati. 
ele. | 4-50 
It i thought requiſite for us, and for carrying on the 
Cauſe of the tua Kingdoms, that this Obſtacle or Remora be 
removed out of the way, whom we foreſee will be no ſmall 
Vnpedi ment to us in the gude Deſign we have undertaken. 
He not only & uno Friend to us and the Government of our 
Church, but he & alſo no well. willer to by Excellency, whom 
ou and we have all cauſe to love and honour; and if he be 
ermitted to go on this way, it may, I fear, endanger the 
ap hole Buſineſs ; therefore we are to adviſe of ſome Courſe to 
Te taken for Prevention of thus Miſchief. 
y You ken vary weele the Accord betwixt the tua Nations, 
"and the Union by the ſolemn League and Covenant; and ij 
any be an Tacendiary berween the tua Nations, how be u to 
He proceeded againſt. Now the Matter is, wherein we defir 
Jour Opinions, what you take the meaning of the Word In- 
'cendiary to be, and whether the Lieutenant General be not 
Phe an Incendiary, as is meant thereby; and whilh Way 
ad be beſt to proceed againſt him, if be be proved ſihe an 
Tucendiary, and that we may clepe by Wings from ſoaring 
0 the Prejudice of our Caſe, | 
Nov you may ken, That by our Law in Scotland, v: 
clehe him an Incendiary, wha kindlerh Coals of Contention, 
and raiſeth Differences in the State, to the Publick Damage; 
and he n Tanquam Publicus Hoftis Patriz. Whether 
Jour Law be the ſame or not, you ken beft, who are mickle 
learned therein, and therefore we deſire your Judgment in 
Ißbeſe Points. Go | 1 
23 . 


Ring Charles I. 


Mr. Whithch anſwered firſt, and after a ſhort Pre- 4 
face ſaid, The Senſe of the Word Incendiary is the 


fame with us as your Lordſhip has expreſſed to be 
by the Law of Scotland, One that raiſeth the Fire of Con- 
tention in a State, that hindleth burning hot Flames of. Con- 
tent ion; and ſo it is taken in the Accord of the two 


Kingdoins. 


Whether Lieutenant Gen. Connell be ſuch an . 


cendiary between the two Kingdoms, as is meant by 
this Word, cannot be known but by Proofs of his 


ee Words and Actions, tending to the kind- 


ing of this Fire of Contention between the two 


Nations, and the raifing of Difference between us. 
If it do not appear by Proofs he has done this, he is 


not an Incendiary; but if it can be made out by 


Prooſs, that he hath done this, then he is an Incer- 
diary, and to be proceeded againſt for it by the Par- 
liament, upon bie being thus accuſed for thoſe 
Things. x | 


This I take for a Ground, That my Lord General 


und Lords Commiſſioners of Scotland, being of ſo 


great Honour and Authority as you are, muſt not 


appear in any Buſineſs, eſpecially of an Accuſation, 


but ſach as you ſhall ſee before-hand clearly will be 
made out, and he brought to the Effect intended. 
Otherwiſe for ſuch Perſons as you are, to begin 


2 Buſineſs of this Weight, and not to have it ſo pre- 
gs before-hand as to be certain to carry it, but to 
e 


put to a doubtful Trial, in caſe it ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed as you expect, but that you ſhould be foiled 


Wiſdom. | : | 
Next, As to the Perſon who is to be accuſed as 


an Incendiary, it will be fit, in my humble Opinion, 
to conſider his preſent Condition, and Parts, and In- 
tereſt, wherein Mr. Maynard and my ſelf by our 


conftant Attendance in the Houſe of Commons, are 


the more capable to give an Account to your Lord- 
ſhips ; and br his Intereſt in the Army, ſome Ho- 
nourable Perſons here preſent, his Excellency's Of- 
ficers, are beſt able to inform your Lordſhips, 


I take Lieutenant General Cromwell to be a Gentle- 
one. who hath, 


man of Quick and Subtile Parts, and | 
X Q 1 8 B 4 s =E eſpęci ly 
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in it, it would reflect upon your great Honours and 
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W/W Houſe of Commons, nor is he wanting of Friends in 


the Houſe of Lords, nor of Ability in himſelf to 
manage his own Part or Defence to the be} Adyan- 


_ neſs 


fore cannot advi 


ter, upon Cromwells Accuſation of them. 


| The Reign of 


644 eſpecially of late, gained no ſmall Intereſt in che 


tage. UE | 2 | | 

| If this be ſo (my Lords) it will be more requi- 

fite to be well prepared againſt him, before he be 

3 the Stage, leſt the Iſſue of the Buſi- 
e not anſwerable to your Expectations. 

T have not yet heard any ds Fm mentioned by 


his Excellency, nor by my Lord Chancellor, or any 
other; nor do I know any in my private Obſervations, 


which will amount to aclear Proof of ſuch Matters 
as will ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons, in the Caſe of 
Lieutenant General Cromwell (and according to our 
Law, and the Courſe of Proceedings in our Parlia- 


ment) that he is an Incendiary, and to be puniſhed 


accordingly. | 
However, 1 it to be doubtful, and there - 
e at this Time he ſhould be accuſed for 
an Incendiary, but rather that Direction may be eng 
to collect ſuch 3 Paſſages relating to him, 
by which your Lordſhips may judge whether they 
will amount to prove him an Incendiary, or not. 
And this being done, we may again wait on your 


e 


Excellence, if you pleaſe, and upon View of thoſe 


Proofs we ſhall be better able to adviſe, and your 


Lordſhips to judge what will be fit to be done in this 
Matter. | . 


Mr. Maynard agreed with Mr. Whitlock, in every 


Particular, and only varied that the Word Incendiary 
is not much converſant in our Law, nor often met 
with inour Books; but more a Term of Civil Law 


and of State, and ſo to be confidered in this Caſe. 
Mr. Hollis, and Sir Philip Stapleton, and others, ſpake 
ſmartly to the Buſineſs, and mentioned ſome parti- 


cular Paſſages and Words of Cromwell, to prove him 


an Incendiary; and that he had not that Intereſt in the 
Houſe of Commons as was ſuppoſed, and would 
willingly have been upon the Accuſation of him; 
but the Kot: Commiſſioners were not ſo forward to 


join with them in it. So Cromwuell. eſcaped. But ſo 


9 


did not Mr. Hollis and Sir Philip, about two Tears af⸗ 


Ring Charles I. 


If it beſo ſtrange that Cromwell, ſo bred, and ha- A. 


ying no Correſpondence abroad or at home, ſhould vw 


in two Years Lime get ſuch an Aſcendant over the 
Parliament's Army in England, ſo commanded and 
diſciplin'd as aforeſaid ; it will appear more admirable 
by what mean Perſons he chiefly atchieved it, as by 
Pride, Whaley, 0 » Harriſon, Goff, Ven, Bark ſtead, 
Cobbet, Okey, &c. broken Citizens, and not before 
acquainted with any Military Diſcipline. N 

But while this Canker-Worm was breeding in the 
Bowels of the Parliament and Army, the Winds cf 
adverſe Fortune blew al moſt conſtantly in the Face 
of the King's Affairs; and to tell particularly of all 
the Battles, Sieges, and Rencounters which happen- 
ed in England in theſe two next Years, would ſwell 
this Story to a much greater Bulk than I deſign, 

Upon the 29th of March, the King's Army, com- 
manded by Gen. Forth and Sir Ralph Hopton, was to- 
tally routed near Wincheſter, by Sir William Waller, 
Sir William Balfour, and Sir Arthur Huſlerig, (and *twas 
obſerved that two Ir; Regiments which ſerved the 
King in this Fight, were the firſt which broke and 
run away :) And ſoon after Captain Swanley ſecured 
Milford-Haven, Haverford-Weft, and all Pembrool ſbire, for 
the Parliament: And upon the 11th of April, my 
Lord Fairfax, and his Son Sir Thomas, took Selby in 
York ſvire by Storm, and in it Colonel Bellaſis Gover- 
nor, with moſt of the other Officers, and 160c com- 
mon Soldjers, with all their Guns, Arms and Am- 
munition. . | 

To qualify theſe Loſſes in ſome meaſure, the King 
about the latter end of June, fights Waller at Cropredy- 
Bridge, and routs him, kills 300 of his Men, and 
Weems General of the Ordnance was taken Priſoner, 
with two Lieutenant Colonels, three Captains, and 
ſeveral other Officers, and 189 common Soldiers, 
with 14 Pieces of Cannon. | — 
This ſmall Victory bore no Proportion to the irre- 
parable Loſs the King ſuſtained in the North for 
York being beſieged by the United Forces of Manche- - 
ſter, both the Fairfaxes, Father and Son, and Lever 
(or Leſley) General of the Scots; Prince Rupert with 
Al the Powers he could raiſe, marched to the mo 


378 | The Reign of 
A. D. 1644 of it, after he had relieved Latham-Honſe in Lanca- 
ire, bravely defended by the Counteſs of Darby. 

The Parliament Forces hereupon raiſed their: Siege, 


and the Prince fetching a Compaſs about, relieved 


York, and joined with the Marquiſs of Neucaſtle, ſo as 
the Prince's Army was 27000 ſtrong; with which he 
| Battle of 'marched to Marſton-Moor, whither the Parliament's 
Marſton- Army was marched before; and upon the third of 
Moor. July, both Armies fought, and the Prince with the 


Lett ie charged the Parliament's Right Wing, 
and purſued them a great Way; ſo did Ge- 


and route 
neral Goring, Sir Charles Lucas, and Major General 


Porter, rout the main Body of the Parliament's Ar- 
my; ſo that all the three Parliament Generals, Fair- 
fax, Mancheſter and Leſley gave all for loſt. 
But the Prince, as he did before at Eagehill, purſu- 
ing the Enemy too far, gave an Opportunity to 'Sir 
Thomas Fairfax to rally his Men, and joining with 
Cromvell's Regiment of Lobſters, armed with Pot, 
Back and Breſt, fell upon the Right Wing of the 
King's Army, and routed them, and alſo the reſt of 
the King's Foot, deſtitute of Horſe, and obtain'd a 
compleat Victory. In this Fight above 7000 were 


ſlain, 3000 of the King's part taken Priſoners, and 


25 Ordnance, 47 Colours, z0000' Arms, two Waggons 
laden with Carbines and Piſtols, 130 Barrels of Pow- 
der, with all the Bag and Baggage. | 


After this the Parliament's Generals returned 0 
the Siege of York, and fummoned it, which was de- 


livered-up to them by Sir Thomas Glenham, and the 
Parlia- Marquiſs of Neucaſtle went beyond Sea. Thus was 
ment re- ill he North reduced to the Parliament by the fatal 
duce all Ra ſhneſs of the Prince, who might have avoided the 
re North. pi ht, and joined with the Marquiſs of Montroſs and 
Colonel Clavering, who were with 6000 Foot within 
two Days March of him. 2 


The North thus ſubdued, upon the Matter, Eſſex, 


by the Perſwaſion of my Lord Roberts, marches into 

5 the 2/7, but a different Fate attended him: For the 
Eſſex s King followed him, and joining with Prince Maurice, 
Army un- followed Eſſex into Cornwall, where he block d up all 
done in the Avenues, ſo as Eſſex muſt either fight or be ſtar- 
Cornwall, ved; but in regard that the King had poffeſs'd _ 
| | | | elf 


* 


{elf of all the Paſſages, Eſſex could not fight with- 2 He 8 
out an apparent Hazard of the Loſs of his Army: = 
However, Sir William Balfour, with 2 300 Horſe, brake 
through the King's Army, and got to Salt-4fo, aud 
from thence to Plimoutb, which held for the Parliament. 
Now were the Parliament's Foot in a wretched 
State, the King cloſely purſuing them, and the 
Country People riſing upon them: Hereupon Eſſex 
deſerts them, and with divers of his Officers by Sea 
to Plimouth, leaving Skippon to take care of the 
reſt; who upon the 2d of Sptember capitulated, to 
deliver up to the King all their Artillery, with all the Bag 
and Baggage; no Perſon under a Corporal to wear any kind 
of Weapon : all Officers above, to wear only Sword and Pi- 
ſtol. And fo 110 marched to Pool, which was in 
the Parliament's Power. N | 
The ill Succeſs of Eſſex in this Expedition, was 
the Cauſe of Eſſex's Fall, (tho' the Parliament at 
reſent ſeemed to be otherwiſe difpoſed) and of the 
Miſe of Cromwell, as we ſhall obſerve. i 7 
Whilſt theſe Things were doing in the North and 
Weſt, other Actions of leſs Conſequence happened. Sir 
Thomas Middleton having taken Montgomery-Caſtle, the 
King's Forces advanced ina much greater Body to re- 
take it; whereupon Sir Thomas retreated : But be- 
ing joined with Sir William Brereton, Sir John Meldrum 
(a Scot) and Sir William Fairfax, returned and charged 
the King's Party, and took Priſoner Major General 
Broughton, Lieutenant Colonel Bludwel, M. Williams, 
nine Captains, many inferior Officers, and 1500 com- 
mon Soldiers: Of the Parliament's Party Sir Wil- 
liam Fairfax was {lain with Eleven Wounds, Major 
Fitz-Symons, and about 40 Soldiers, and 60 wounded. 
Monmouth Town and Caſtle were ſurprized by Maſſty, 
with the Loſs only of Six Men. Lieutenant General 
Lefley in the North, fell upon the Forces command- 
ed by Sir Philip Muſgrave, kill'd divers upon the 
Place, and took 100 Priſoners. My Lord Herbert, 
Son of the Earl of Worceſter, was beaten. by Maſſey, 
who killed 50, and took 60 Priſoners ; and oy 
fell upon a Party of the King's near Beachy, killed 
yo, and took 170 Priſoners ; and: Colonel Charles 
Fleet uod took two Troops of the King's Horſe near 
Belvoir Caſtle. From 
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„ The Reign of 
A.D.1645 From theſe leſſer Actions we now advance to tell 
of Greater: The Parliament's Army every where 

victorious in the North, Leſley had now an Op- Pi 


portunity to return to Newcajtle, which he ſummoned : 
to yield, which being refuſed, he ſtormed and took p 
it by Force; whereupon Sir John Marlay the Mayor, 5 
and others, fled to the Caſtle, and would have capi- Pl 
tulated, but were denied, and ſo were forced to ö 0 
render at Diſcretion. | 5 Ar 
But how ſucceſsful ſoever the Parliament's Forces 16 
were in the North, after the Fight at Marſton-Moor, if 
the King reaped but little after the Parliament's 155 
Foot had delivered up their Arms in the Wt; bu 
for E/J:x having joined Manchefter and Waller, re- 3 


ſolved to hinder the King's Return to Oxford, and 
upon the 23d of Ofober rendezvouz'd the Army at A 
dermaſton-Park, and next Night privately paſſed the 
| Water at a Ford near Padworth, and next Morning to 
Battle of Bucklebury-Heath near Newberry, where the King then 
Newber- was; and about 12 a Clock drew down their whole 
ry. Army between Thatcham and Shaw, and skirmi ſhed 
with the King's Horſe ; Mancheſter's Troops and the 
London T rain'd-Bauds crofled the River Kennet be- 
tween Newberry and the Hill, and forced the King's 
Party which kept the Paſs from thence, with ſome 
Execution; but Sir Bernard Aſtley (Son of Sir Jacob 
or the Lord Aſtley) coming to their Reſcue, forced 
the Parliamentarians back again. | | 
In the Afternoon 4000 of Eſſex and Wallr's Horſe 
and Dragoons, with 500 Foot, charged the King's 
Forces on the Weſt of Newberry, and forced them to 
retreat in ſome Diſorder, and ſome of the King's 
Field-Pieces were taken; Eſſex followed the Suc- 
ceſs, and charged the King's Life-Guard, whom he 
overpowered, and had much more endamaged, if 
the Lord Bernard Stuart had not come to their Aſſi- 

Nance, and, ſecured their Retreat; but the Parlia- 


mentarians every way advancing, beat the King's Ar- W. 
my out of the Field, with the Loſs of many Co- Bues 
lours, and two Pieces of Cannon. Sir Autbony St. Le- bat 
ger, Lieutenant-Colonel Leak, Lieutenant-Colonel hates 
Topping, and Captain Catclyue (elder Brother of Sir Ruin 


Nevil Catclyne, my worthy Friend) were killed; and 
Is 885 : * the Agns, 


— 
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the Earl of Cleveland, and ſome few others, taken 4. Reg. 21. 
Pri ſoners. | ; 3 Vas 

If the King's Affairs ſucceeded ſo ill in the Weſt, 
they did worſe in the North; for Leverpool ſubmitted 
to the Parliament, and Leſley had Tinmouth-Caſtle (a 
Place which hereafter he ſhall be better acquainted 
with, tho' not in the Quality of a: General of an 
* but a Priſoner) ſurrender'd upon Articles. 
After this, Janus's Temple was ſhut this Year, , 
if you begin it at January. And now a Treaty of Peace cs of 
at Uxbridge is ſet on foot at the Deſire of the King; dge 
but no Succeſs attended it. | | 
This Year, tho' the Prince Rupert and Maurice fol- 
lowed the King in his Wars againſt the Parliament, 
yet the Elector Palatine, Frederick, their elder Bro- 
ther, petitioned the Parliament that he might come 
ever, and take the Covenant; which tho' at firſt 
they refuſed, yet afterwards they admitted him, 
and allowed him 8000 J. per Annum out of my Lord 
Petres and other Delinquents Eſtates ; and ſo he con- 
tinued till after the — at Munſter 1648, where 
he led a Life not becoming a Prince in Adverfity. 
The Treaty of Peace ar Uxbridge not ſucceeding, 
the Parliament took the Town of Shrewsbury, which, 
as it is one of the moſt famous of all the Towns of 
England, ſo it ſtopt, on that part, the Entercourſe of 
Wales with the Counties of Salop, Chefter, and Worceſter. 
But to throw a little Water into the Wine of the 
Parliament's Succeſſes, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, a- 
bout the beginning of March, routed a great Bod 
of the Parliamentarians in York ſbire, and defeated the 
Army commanded by my Lord Fairfax, which be- 
fieg'd Pomfret-Caſtle ; and from thence marched into 
Leiceſterſhire, and defeated a great Body of the, Parli- 
ament's Forces commanded by Colonel Roffter, | 


+ +1, nno Reg. 21. Dom. 1645. Had 

We begin this Year with the Self-denying Ordinance, 
But the Lords refuſed to concur with the Commons 
herein; ſo as this Ordinance began with a Rupture 
between the two Houſes, ſo you'll ſee it ſhall be the 
Ruin of the Parliament's, as well as the King's De- 
ſigns. The pretended Reaſon for this Ordinance 
„ ; x Was, 
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4. D. 1643 was, the Thinneſs of the Houſe, which by Employ- 
ment inthe War, would render them much thinner : 
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To which Mr. V bitloct anſwered, It might be ſupplied 
by filling up the Commonsihy new Eleſtions. 

He obje&ed againſt the Ordinance, the Examples 
of the Grecians and Romans, who had the greateit:Of. 
fices both of War and Peace conferred upon their Se- 
nators;; 'becauſe they having greater Intereſts than 


others, were more capable to do them the greateſt 
Services; and that by paſſing this Ordinance, they 


Parlia- 
ment 


would lay atide the General Eex, the Earls of War- 


wick, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, the Lords V Hloughby 


and Roberts; and of their own Members, the Lords 
Grey (of Growby) and Fairfax, Sir William Waller, Crom- 
well, Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Brere- 


ton, and Sir Job» Meyrick. © 


Tho' the Commons pafſed the Self-denying Ordinance; 
yet they diſpenſed with it in reference to Cromwell, 
Shippon, and Teton, and Sir William Waller. Hereup- 
on the Earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, lay 
down their Commiſſions. ' Here it's obſervable, That 
the Earl of *Zffex, as he-wasithe firſt which headed 
an Army againſt the King, and whoſe Authority was 


Jo great, that twas believed if he had not done it, 
the Parliament could not have raiſed anche 18 
out 


now the fir{t diſcarded by /the Commons, wit 
giving any Reaſon. ' © . 
In this new Eſtabliſhment of the Eugiiſb Army; 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was made General, Cromwell-Lieu- 


Army new tenant General, and Skippon Major General. The 
| modelled. Royaliſts' conceived Mountains of Advantages to fol- 


and 200 


low (and that not improbably) from the Divifions 
in the 4LARinent's Army, which ſucceeded quite 
r ne 

For upon the zd of April, Fairfax having gathered 
his Army together at Windſor, ſent Cromwell with a 


Brigade of Horſe and Dragoons; to intercept a Con- 


voy of Horſe which Prince Rupert had ſent from 
MWoregſter to fetch off the King from Oxforld,) with 2 
Train, of Artillery to take the Field; which Cromuell 
met at Ii, and routed them, took Uivers !Priſoners, 

Rorſe ; and from thenee Comuell march d 


and took Bletehingdon-Houſe, commanded by Colonel 
c * 3 | Windebank 


Windebank, (Sir Funciis own Son) by Surrender up- 
on the firſt Summons; for which Windebanl was 
ſentenced by a Court-Martial, and ſhot to Death. 
But Cromwell had not, ſo good Succeſs at Faringdon, 
which he aſſaulted, and was beaten off with the loſs 
of 200 of his Men. ny 1 

The King underſtanding that Fairfax had a Deſi gn 
to beſiege Oxford, ſent to Prince Rupert and General 
Goring to fetch him off, which they did about the be- 

inning of May; and the King marched towards the 
Relief of Chefter, then beſieged by the Parliament's 


Forces; and Fairfax lays cloſe Siege to Oxford. The 


King relieved Cheſter, and in his Return, takes Lei- 
cefter. by Storm: This put Fairfax to his Trumps, ſo 
that if he continued the Siege of Oxford, he would 
leave all the mid-land Parts of England to the Mercy 
of the King. So he raiſes his Siege, and marches 
to fight. the King's Army e 

My Lord Aſtley was Lieutenant General of the 


King's Foot, whoſe Nephew was Sir Iſaac Aſtley, my 


Lord's eldeſt Brother's eldeſt Son, who married a 


Couſin- German of mine; and after the War was 


over, my Lord Aſtley being at his Nephew's, in Diſ- 
courſe of the Wars, my Lord told him, That upon 
the Approach of the Parliament's Army, the King 


called a Council of War, where, by the Advice of 


my Lord Aſtlay, it was reſolved to march North- 
wards, and deſtroy the Country Proviſions, and leave 
the Parliament's Army at their Election, whether 
they would follow the King, or | befiege Leiceſter - 
But next Morning, quite contrary to the Order of 


Council, Orders were given to prepare to fight the Battle of 
Parliament's Army, when there was little Time to Naſeby. 
draw up the Army; ſo inconftant and irreſolute was 


the King in this, as of almoſt all his other Actions; 


—_ rward was the King)herein, that he march- 


ed to meet Fairfax's Army near Naſeby in Northampron- 
foire. This was upon Saturday, June the 14th. ' | 
And if the Reſolution to fight was inconfiderate 
and raſh, ſo was the Fight; for Prince Rußert, who 
commanded the Right Wing of the King's Horſe, 
charged the Left Wing of the Parliament's, com- 
manded i by freton, and. routed them, and wounded 
isla 


Ireton 
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charged by Cromwell. 


| De Reign of 
Ireton in the Thigh; and as before, at Edge Hl! and 
Marfion-Moor, he purſued the Enemy ſo far, that he 
left the reſt of the Army expoſed to the Afaults of 
the Enemy; ſo here he followed the Chaſe almoſt 
to Naſeby, leaving the Left Wing of the King's Army 
commanded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, open, to be 
That which compleated the Parliament's Victory, 
and the King's utter Overthrow in this Fight, was, 


the not obſerving the Orders the Day before, of the 


King's Retreat; for York ſoire being oppreſt by the 


Parliament's Forces, Sir Marmaduke had Expectation 


of relieving the King's Party there, which being 


| croſs d by the Reſolution of this 2 Fight, his 


fion and out of Order, and having no Horſe to ſup- 
ort them, were eafily over-born by Fairfax and 


Brigade, as well as himſelf, grew diſcontented ; ſo 
as he no ways anſwered the Gallant Actions which 
before he had atchieved : And Cromwell having forccd 
Sir Marmaduke to retreat, joining with Fairfax, charg- 
ed the King's Foot (who had beaten the Parliament's, 
and got Poſſeſſion of their Ordnance, and thought 
themſelves certain of the Victory) - being in Confu- 


Cromwell ; and ſo Faifax's Army obtain'd a moſt ab- 
ſolute Victory over the King's. e 
We hear no more of Prince Rupert in this Fight, 


who, twas believed, was the firſt Mover of it, till 


of his Arrival at Briſtol,  _ _ 1 | 
In this Fight, the Earl of Lindſey, the Lord Aſt. 


ley, and Colonel Rufſe/, were wounded, and 20 Colo- 


nels, Knights, and Officers of Note, and 600 com- 


mon Soldiers were ſlain on the King's fide; and 6 
Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels, '18 Majors, 70 


Captains, 80 Lieutenants, 200 Enſigns and other 


cers, and 4500 common Soldiers were taken Pri- 


ſoners; 12 Pieces of Cannon, 8000 Arms, 40 Bar- 
rels of Powder, 200 Carriages, with all their Bag 


Letters and Papers: And the King fled towards 


lf the King were unfortunate in the Succeſs of this 


and Baggage, with ſtore of rich Pillage, zooo Horſe, 


one of the King's Coaches, with his Cabinets of 


Fight, he was not leſs in the Diſcovery of his ſecret 


Counſels 


* 
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Connſels with the Queen, which were fo contrary 4. Reg. 2 1. 


* 


to thoſe he declared to the Kingdom; for in his 

Letter to the Queen, he declared his Intention ro make Rings 

Peace with the Iriſh, and to bave 40000 of them over in- Letters to 

to England to proſecute the War here. ' And in others he the Queen, 

complained, he could not prevail with hu Mungrel Parlig- &c. put 

ment at Oxford, to Vote that the Parliament of Weſt⸗ liſhed. 

miniter were not a Lauful Parliament: 80 little 

Thanks had theſe Noble Lords and Gentlemen for 

their expoſing their Lives and Fortunes in Defence 

of the King in his Adverſity. What then might 

they expect, if he ſhould prevail by Conqueſt ? 

+ That be would not make a Peace with the Rebels (the Par- 

| liament) without her Approbation, nor go one jot from the 

Paper ſbe ſent him: That in the Treaty at Uxbridge, he 

did not poſitively own the Parliament,” it being otherwiſe to 

be conſtrued, tho they were ſo N as not to find it out 5 

and that it was recorded in the Notes of the King's Council, 

that he did not acknowledge them a Parliament. 8 

The Members having got, theſe Papers, not only, 

printed, and publiſhed them,” but order'd them to 
e kept upon Record ; and alſo made a publick De- 

claration of them, wherein they ſhew what the No- 
bility and Gentry which follow'd the King might 
myſt;f0... ---- + 3 FF 
The King's Army being overthrown, the Parlla- %% », * 

ment had. = Armies, and the King none, but that _—— 

which was commanded by General Goring, which at ed by 

that Time beſieged Taunton, and ſore diſtreſt it; ze Par- 

but it being governed by Blake (aftetithe famous Ad- amen 
miral for the Rump and Cromwell by Sea) it made in- Forces. 

deed a wonderful Reſiſtance. And now you'll ſee 

the King's Garriſons ſurrender by Nl N 


For, two Days after the Fight at Naſeby, viz, June 
14. Fairfax ſat down before Leiceſter, where my Lord 
Loughborough was Governor, and made a large Breach 
2 Newark; whereupon the Governor ſurren- 
„ I Le „„ 
Alfter the Surrender of York, the Year before, the 
King made that noble Gentleman, Sir Thomas Glen- 
bam, Governor. of Carliſle, which he defendedtillthe. 
Garda were forced to eat Horſe-fleſh : And the 
Town' being befieged by my Engliſh and Stots, Sir, 


Thomas, 


- 


+3 | HRT The Reign of 
4. D. 1645 Thomas, to throw a Bone of Difſention between them, 
waAayw deliver'd it up to the Scots, about a Week after the 
SGrurrender of Leiceſter. ; | | 
From Leiceſter, Fairfax marches to the Relief of 4 
Taunton ; whereupon” Goring drew off, and retreated 4 
to Langport, where Fairfax routed Goring, kill'd 200 0 

of his Men, took 1400 Priſoners, and purſued the 
reſt to Bridgewater, which Fairfax beſi eg'd, and had A 


it ſurrender'd upon the 23d of July. I 
And about that Time, Pontfra#-Caftle in York ſhire al 
furrender'd to Major General Pointz ; and upon the th 


2 5th of July, Sir Hugh Cholmly ſurrender'd Scarborough 
Caſtle to Sir Matthew Boynton; and upon the 11th of MW K 
. September, Fairfax ftorm'd Briſtol, and Prince Rupert 2 
ſurrender'd the Caſtle upon Terms. | 
.  'Tho' the City of Hereford bravely defended it ſelf Bl wi 
Go General Leſley, and his Scots, from the 13th Rn 
of July to the iſt of Sepzember, and then forced I.. 


- ley, to raiſe the Siege, upon pretence of relieving his lia 

on Country, then over- run by the Mar quiſs of Man- l 

troſt; yet it was ſoon after ſurpriſed by Colonel Birch 300 

and Colonel Morgan. 9 pert 
Nor were the King's Forces in the Field more for- cat 
tunate than thoſe in Garriſon ; for the King having WM upo 

got together a Body of about 5000 Men, moſt Welch, and 
marched towards the Relief of Chefter, then be ſieged Par! 
by Sir William Brereto n, and Colonel Jones; but in his upo 
Mlarch, he was fought by. General Pofmtz at'Routor- 2.5 


... 3 Moor, within two Miles of Cheſter, where the King 

woas worſted, and the Lord Bernard Stewart (Brother 
to the Duke of Richmond) kill de. 

The King's Affairs being thus deſperate in England, 

all the Hopes now were of Scotland, where Monro 

had conquer'd it from one End to the other, and had 

no viſible Army to oppoſe him; and the King, to 

make Scotland ſecure, commanded my Lord Diziy 

and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, to join Montroſs with 

their Horſe; in purſuance whereof they matched to 

Sberborn in York ſhire, where they ſurpriſed 70o of the 

. - Parliament's Foot, with their Arms and Baggage; 

but ſtay ing for Carriages, Colonel Copley, Lilbonm, 

and. Alured, fell upon them, and routed them, kil- 

ling and taking 100 Officers, 300 Soldiers, = * 

AE Orte, 
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Horſe, with their Furniture, and my Lord Digby's A. Reg. 21. 
Coach: And my Lord Digby marching on with the 
reſt of his Forces, was ſet upon at Carliſle Sands, and 


utterly defeated ; from whence my Lord and Lang- 


dale eſcaped to the Iſle of Man, and after into Ireland. 

From Routon-Moor the King got to Newark, where 
Major General Gerrard charged the Lord Digby, late- 
ly defeated at Herborn, with Treaſon : Prince Rupert 
and Maurice, the Lord Hawley, and Sir Richard Willis 
the Governor, fided with Gerrard; and the Lord Bel- 
laſts, and many others, with Digby ; and ſo did the 


King, who diſplaced Willis, and made the Lord Bel- 


laſs Governor. This cauſed great Diſſention, not 
only in the Garriſon, but in the Officers of the Army 
which the King brought with him; ſo that the Princes 


| Rupert and Maurice, General Gerrard, my Lord Haw- 


$ «a = +7 2 


0 


Letters were taken in my Lord Dighy's Coach, af. Letters a- 


to aſſiſ 5 
to be entruſted with ſeveral Caſtles and Forts: for bim. 


morgan : We repoſing great and «ſpecial Truſt and Confi- 
dence in your approved Wiſdom and Fidelity, do, by theſe 
| | 4): 21.7 Ln 


\ 
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4. P. 1645 Preſents (as firmly a under our Great Seal to all Intents an d 
* 27 authorize and give you Power to treat and con- 
dlude with the Confederate Roman Catholicks in our King- 


dom of Ireland : If upon neceſſity any thing be condeſcen- | 

. ded te, wherein our Lieutenant cannot ſo well be ſeen, as not p 

fit for us, for the preſent, publickly to oun ; therefore We a 

charge you to proceed, according to th our Warrant, with 3 

A all poſſible Secrecy ; and whatever you ſhall engage your a 
felf upon, ſuch valuable Conſiderations as you in your Judg- 3 

ment ſpall deem fit, we promiſe, in the Word of a King F 

and Chriſtian, to ratiſie and perform the ſame, of that | 

_ which ſhall be granted by you, and under our Hand and f 

Seal, the Confederate Catholicks having, by their Supplies, 7 

teſtified their Zeal to Our Service. And thy ſpall be, in 1 
each Particular, to you a ſufficient Warrant. 5 9 
Given at Our Court at Oxford, the Twentieth 55 

Day of May, 20 Car. | NT 
| Glamorgan, had brought his Buſineſs to ſome i 

Iſſue, when State-Reaſons enforced Ormond, and = 
'Digby, and the Council, to impriſon him ; but this fa 
gave Diſtaſte to the Fj, who thereupon ſuſpected . 

double Dealings, and ſo neither ſent over the pro- 1 
miſed 10000 Men, nor any Aid to Weſtcheſter, tho Gl 1 
morgan was ny releaſed upon the Bail of fix or 7 
. ri Peers. The Parliament hereupon was Ky 
s incenſed,, that they refuſed either to treat with | i 
2 UE i or to admit him to come to London, (ſee ke 
Baker, f. 473-) or this Buſineſs to end here; but ren- pu 
Din red all the King's ſubſequent Treaties with the = 
, o+ Parliament, ſuſpected, and the end of attaining the * 
King's Propoſitions more difficult. And here you a 
may ſee how this King would proſtitute his Honour p | 
and Chriſtianity, contrary to what he ſo often profeſ- T 
ſed, not only to the Parliament, but alſo to the 5 . 
Duke of Ormond, his own Party. . * 
- Now Things every where go to wreck on the 1 
| King's fide; Dartmouth was ſurrendred to Fairfax, by bf 
dir Hugh Pollard the Governor; Sir William Vaughan | D / 
with ſuck Forces as he could get together, march- 4. 
ing to relieve Cheſter, Ss routed by the Par- (9 


liamen.'s Forces, and Chefter ſurrendred to Sir William 
C Brereton ; 
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Brereton 3 Belvoir Caſtle in Leiceſterſhire (the Seat of 4. Reg. 22. 
the Zarls of Rutland) was ſurrendred to General WWW 


Points. by Sir Gervais Lucas the Governor; my Lord 
Hopton is beaten by Fairfax, in Devonſpire, whereup- 
on Hopton accepted of Terms from Fairfax, and dis- 
banded his Army, and went into France: After which 
all the Garriſons in Cornual ſurrendred to Fairfax, ex- 
cept Pendenns Caſtle and St. Michaels Mount: Latham- 

Houſe, which the Counteſs of Derby bravely defend- 

ed two Years againſt the Parliament, was ſurrendred 
in December, * Baſing-Houſe was taken by Storm: 
And that which compleated the Ruin of all the 
King's Affairs in England, was the Surprize and De- 
feat of my Lord Aſtley at Donnington near Stow on the 
Mold, where he was taken Priſoner the 21ſt of 
March; and when he was a Priſoner, he told ſome 
of the Parliament Officers, You have done your Wark, 

and may go play, unleſs you fall out among your ſelves, 


Anno Reg, 22. An, Dom. 1646. 


In this deſperate State of the King's Affairs in 
England, the King's Expectations in Scotland were much 
2 too: For after the Defeat of my Lord Digby 
and Sir Marmaduke Lanydale, the Scots had little to do 
in the North; ſo as General Leſley had leiſure to 
march to Newark with his Foot to join Major General 
| Pointz, who had bloek'd it up; and David Leſley 
with the Horſe, to march into Scotland, where Montroſs 
his Men, after he had beaten General Bazley at Philip- 
ſhaugh, being full of Plunder, and being a Voluntier 
Army, and not under regular Diſcipline, disbanded 
in great Numbers and returned home, when David 
Leſley ſet upon the Remainder and routed them, and 
gave Quarter to the reſt, whom yet he murdered in 
cold Blood. Here: you may ſee the different 
Tempers of the Eng/iſo and Scots Nation, for you 
find no ſuch Acts done in Exgland in the Heats of all 
the War. 5 5 3 S : : . y « | . 

In all the War in Scotland the Marquiſs of Knntley 
obſtinately refuſed to join with Montroſs; and after the. 
Defeat of Montroſs's Foot, Montreſs went in Perſon ta, 
entreat Hyntley to join in their common Intereſt 


983 Wat 


= 


| AD.1646againft the Kirk, which Huntley not only refuſed, but 
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would not deign to ſee Montroſs, [yet this did Hunt- 


ſty no good, for after Montroſs's Army was disbanded, 
the Kirk-Party cut off his Head] ſo as Montroſs was 


forced to retreat into the Highlands, and act defen- 
fively. 


Exeter upon the 13th of April ſurrenders to Fair- 
fax, which was followed by Barnſtable Town and 


Fort, St. Michael's Mount, Dunſtan Caſtle, Woodſtock, 
and other Places of leſs Note. 

Sir Thomas Gleubam having honourably defended 
York and Carlifle, the King thought no other ſo fit to 
be Governor of Oxford as he, which being block'd 
up by the Parliament Forces, the King thought him- 


| ſelf in no Security in it; for the Parliament refuſed 


| Correſpondence between France and Scotland, which 


to admit him to come to London, unleſs he figned 
their Propoſitions. Now the French Ambaſſador in 
the Scors Quarters adviſed the King to throw himſelf 
into the Scots Power; herein you may obſerve, that 
tho' Richlicu were dead, yet Maxarine continued the 


yet were Penſioners to France. 5 

This being Hobſon's Choice, the King only accom- 
anied by one Hudſon a Miniſter, and Mr. Jobn Aſp- 

— throws himſelf into the Power of the Scots, 

then beſieging Newark, this was the fifth of May. 
Thus this poor Prince, to avoid his preſent Condi- 


tion, ſeeks Protection from thoſe which brought him 


into it; and having him in their Power, they reſolve 
to make a double Market of him, viz. To have him 
to order Montroſs to disband his Army, and then to 
retire out of Scotland, and afterwards {ell him to the 


Parliament for ſo much as they could get: that of 


Montroſs, it was no ſconer asked than granted; but 


ſoon after he was gone, the Covenanters ſeize Hunt- 


ey, and cut off his Head; the Parliament too de- 
fire the King to give Order for the Eugliſn Garri- 


ſons to ſurrender, which he granted; ſo here we end 
the Wars in England and Scotland between the King 
and Parliament at preſent. And now you'll ſee how 


the ending of theſe Wars was the beginning of the 


Ruin of the Parliament and Scars Covenanters; for 
the Scots having got their Ends by Montroſs his dis- 


banding 
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banding. his Army, yet the Bargain for the Sale of 4. Reg.22. 


the King being a mighty Matter to the Scots, required 
a longer Time, and they would not loſe one So- 
iſo Pound they could get for him; and therefore, 


tho' the King put himſelf into the Power of the Scots 


the 5th of May 1646, yet the Bargain was not con- 


cluded till January 3 and then they, fluſh of 


Money, return Home, finding all Things in Peace 
now Mon troſs is gone; and the Parliament having 
bought the King, confine him to Holdenby-Houſe, 2 

Houſe of the King's in Northamptonſhire, under the 
Guard of a ſelect Company of Covenanters, whereof 
Sir Jobn Cooke, Secretary Cyoke's Son, was one. 

Thus this Prince, who before had ſhifted the wor- 
thy Membersof Parliament from one Priſon to ano- 


ther, that they might have no Benefit of their Habe- 


4 Corpus s, and the Conſtables of Hertforaſbire from 
one Meſſenger to another, is himſelf ſhifted a Pri- 
ſoner from one Place to another, without any hope of 


an Habeas Corpus: He that before, by his abſolute 


Will and Pleaſure, would without any Law ſeize his 
Subjects Goods, and commit them to Priſon, cannot 
now enjoy his own Eſtate in his own Houſe : He that 
before 2 raiſed Ship-Money, has not now 


one Ship to command. | 
One would think the Covenanters had their Game 


ſure enough, now thoſe in Scotland had got rid of 


Montroſs, and full of Money, and thoſe in England 
had got the King in their Power, and the King's Ar- 
my utterly ſubdued, and both Kingdoms united in- 
to one ſolemn League and Convenant ; ſo that both may 
ſing their Requiem for many Years. But ſee the In- 
ſtability of human Affairs, where they are not found- 
ed in Truth and Righteouſneſs ; for the Scots Dire- 
Qory, Catechiſm and Government, ſorted as ill 
with the Engliſh Genius, as Laud's Liturgy, Canons, 
and High Commiſſion, did with the Scots; and the 
rigid Execution of them as inſolent and tyrannical, 
as the Proceedings in the Star-Chamber and High 
Commiſlion; and theſe being general, equally of- 

fended all; and tho' the Cavalier Party being under 
the Hatches, ſaid little, yet the Brawls and Inve- 
ctives between the Presbyterians and other Parties, 
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A.D.1646 were as fierce as between the Arminians and Orthodox 
in Ls Time, ſo that Things were not like to con- 


tinue long at this rate: | | 
The Parliament having the King now in their 
Power, the Scors gone, yet Ireland (i meantthe En- 
gliſb Intereſt in it) in a very deplorable State; and 
being apprehenſive of the Temper: of the Army, 
whole Principles were Anti- Presbyterian; and that 
they might m ſcme meaſure eaſe the Country of 
maintaining the whole Army, reſolved: that 120c0 
Men fhould be ſent over thither, to be commanded 
by Major General S:;ppon; and 6000 Horſe, 2000 
Dragoons, and 6cco Fopt, to be kept up in England, 
and commanded by _ a ES 
 _ * Cromwell was aware of what the Members deſigned, 
and the Members wee as jealous of Cromwell, and 
therefore would not diſpenſe with the deny ing 
Ordinance, that he ſhould be in the Army; - however, 
Cromwell had his Agents in it, and by the Miniſters 
and other zealous Independants, foment their Jealou- 
fies, that the Parliament defigned to disband them 
without Payment of their Arrears 3 and in this 
Ferment they choſe two out of every Regiment, 
which they called Aajutators, to whom they gave 
Power to hold Councils, and judge what was fit to 
xe done for the common Good. Theſe were called 
Levellers, who cried up Liberty, and the Power of the 
People, and aſſumed to themſelves a Power in their 
Councils above what the Colonels claimed.” | 
The Proceedings of the Adjutators ſtartled the Par- 
liamwent, and in'a great meaſure the Colonels and Of- 
ficers of the Army; ſo that unleſs Cromwell appear- 
ed, and by his Authority reſtrained the Licente 
which the Adjurators aſſumed, they ſat very looſe in 
their Places, and upon a Debate in the Houſe, how 
to ſuppreſs the Adjutators, Cromwell ' profeſſed, and 
called God to witneſs, That he 43 certain the Sol- 
diers wreuld at the firſt Word of bus Command, if be 
were amond them, throw down their Arms at the Parliament's 
Feet ; and ory ſwore," that he rather wiſhed himſelf and 
Bis whole Family. burnt, than that the Army ſhould break 
eut into Sedition And the Houſe had fo little Wit as 
to believe him, and ſo ſent him *down to appeaſe 
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three of the moſt forward of them, and ſeized the 


„„ ee, 


tho' they had the Sword in their Hands, yet had no 
Face of Authority to recur to, the P 


Parliament-Commiſſioners Power, and keep him in 


another ſort of Flatterers than the former, yet theſe 


to his Hands, and procured better Conditions for his 


dreſs of Grievances, declare for the King and People, 
and that the Members prefix a certain Time for 


and thereby the Nation ſettled upon ſure Founda- | 


© Here you may obſerve a new Face of Afﬀairs : 
And now the Army, which was rais'd only todo the 
Parliament's Journey-work, would only allow the 
Members a certain Time for their fitting, And be- 
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King Charles I. 1 
Hereupon Cromwell order'd a general Muſter of the A. Reg. 22. 
Army upon Hownſlow-Heath, where the Army was \wY>/ | 


divided, and the Levelling Party refuſed to come under 


his Command ; whereupon he fent to them to ſend 


ſome to treat of their Grievances, and when they 
came, Cromwell with an undaunted Boldneſs piſtoll'd 


reſt, and then the Levelling Part of the Army ſub- 


mitted. | | 
The Series, of which the Army was compoſed, 


resbyterian 
Members in both Houſes being three to one; the 
therefore ſend Cornet Joyce with a Party of Horſe 
to Holdenby, who the 4th of June 1647, (which was 4% Nins 
in leſs than four Months after the Members had , Fefe. 
brought the King thither) take the King out of the r. 


the Army. To | 
And now this poor Prince (for ſohe may be truly 


called, fince he, who before by his abſolute Will and 
Pleaſure would take his Subjects Eſtates, has now 
no Power to get his own) is fallen into the Hands of 


intended him no more good than the other ; at firſt 
they feem to lament the hard Conditions the Mem- 
bers impoſe upon him, not only in his Liberty, but 
in keeping him from his Children and Friends, and 
allow him both, profeſſing they would never lay 
down their Arms until they had put the Scepter in- 


Friends. 3 
' In order hereunto, they ſeem to join the King's 
Intereſt with theirs; andin their Declaration for Re- 


their ſitting, ſo that a new Parliament may be called, 


ons. | 


\ 
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Here you may ſee into what a Labyrinth of Di- 
ſtraction and Confuſion Men run, when they forſake 
the Ways of Juſtice and Righteouſneſs: For when 
Mr. Hollis and Colonel Long, 4 Car. were impriſoned 


for performing the Truſt repoſed in them by their 


Country, they had the Teſtimony of a good Con- 
ſcience for their Support, and the known Laws for 
their Protection; and here they knew what to truſt 
to, and ſo they inſiſted upon the Laws, and by them 
in due Time were delivered from their Impriſon- 

ment ; but now the Laws and Conſtitutions of the 
Nation were broken down, and they charged at ran- 
dom by the Army, had no Defence to recur to, but 


for Sateguard fled beyond Sea. What became of 


Colonel Long I cannot tell, but Mr. Hollis never re- 
turn'd till after King Charles the Second's Reſtorati- 


on; and Sir Philip Kapleton being ſuſpected to have 


the Plague, was ſhut out of Calais, and *twas ſaid dy'd 
in a Ditch. . | 5 
What Thanks now had Stapleton, Waller, and Maſ- 
fey, for all their valiant Services to the Parliament, 
whilſt Oliver was whiſtling to his Cambridge Tem of 
Committee-Men, 2a new Tune of the way of Ordi- 
RANCES, Diſpenſations, Righteouſneſs, and Providence ? 
and whereto can they go to find Relief? Gly» had ſo 
little Wit, as to believe the Law would be his Pro- 


_ tection, and ſo did abide a Trial; but he was miſtaken 


in his Meaſures ; for tho' he defended himſelf with 
much Prudence, yet he was diſcharged from being a 
Member, and committed to the Tower during their 


Pleaſure. But the Houſe proceeded higher again{t 


Maynard, and order'd an Impeachment of High 
Treaſon to be drawn up againſt him ; and ordered 
Nichols to be taken into Cuſtody, but he eſcaped from 
the Meſſenger. „„ 


* 
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The Engliſb Covenanters could not be ſo purbl ind, 4. Reg. 22. 
as not to {ee whereto this tended ; and were mad. 
ded that they which had begun the War, and by the Diftur- 
Aid of their Brethren of Scotland, were ina fair Poſ-bances up- 
ſibility of bringing it to their Defires againſt the · 
King, ſhould not only be outed of their conceived 
Glory and Reward by theſe Upſtarts of the Army, 
but alſo the principal of them to be perſecuted and 
deſtroyed for continuing firm to their Gude Cauſe. b 
The Militia of London was ſettled upon the 4th 
of May, in the Management of the Presbyterians, who 
were very induftrious in compleating their Compa- 
nies, both of the Trained-Bands and Militia ; but 
this was counter to the Deſign of the Army, and 
judged to be a Conſpiracy againſt it: Whereupon | 
Fairfax (who bore the Name, tho' Cromwel! rul'd all) 
upon the 1oth of June ſent a Letter to the Parlia- 
ment, That the Militia of the City of London might be 
put into the Hands of Perſons that were better affefed to the 
Army: Which the Commons tamely ſubmitted to; 
and upon the 23d of July repealed the Ordinance of 
the 4th of May. 
Hereupon the City met in Common- Council, and 
reſolved to petition the Commons againſt it, which 
they did, and upon the 26th, by the Sheriffs, and 
ſome of the Common- Council, deliver'd a Petition 
to the Commons: And about an Hour after, about 
1000 Apprentices deliver'd another Petition, com- 
plaining, That to order the City's Militia was the City's 
 Birth-right, belonging to them by Charters confirmed in Par- 
liament ; for Defence whereof, they bad adventured their 


Lives as far as the Army: And deſired that the Militia 


might be put again into the ſame Hands in which it was put 
with the Parliament's and City's Conſent, by the Ordinance 
of the 4th of May. | 1 
Upon the reading of this Petition, the Lords re- 
voked the Ordinance of the 23d of July, and re- 
newed that of the 4th of May, and ſent it down to 
the Commons for their Conſent, and kept back ſome. 
of the Commons, till the Members within agreed 
with the Lords, and then they returned: And after 
ſome time, they, or ſome others, upon the riſing 
of the Houſe, took the Speaker and thruſt him back 
, ; | : = into 


—_— The Reign of © 
4. P. 1646 into the Chair, and there kept him and the Mem- 
ders, till they enforced them to paſs a Vote, That 


the King ſhould come to London: And then both Houſes i 
- adjourned for four Days. = ; 
In this Interval; the Members who favoured the a 
Army, and the Speakers of both Houſes went toit, 4 
and complained of the Violences upon the Parlia- 
ment ; And after the four Days Adjournment, the ; 
5 Houſes met, and the Lords choſe my Lord Hunſdvn ] 
their Speaker, and the Commons Mr. Henry Pelham, 
Votes of and paſſed theſe Votes : 1. That the King ſhould come 
the Com- to London. 2. That the Militia of London ſbould be au- l 
monrs thorized to raiſe Forces for the Defence of the City. 3. That | I 
Power be given to the ſame Militia to chooſe a General. | 
And, 4- That the 11 Members impeacbed by the Army ; 
uld tale their Seats in Parliament. _ { 
The Citizens armed with theſe Powers, prce2ed ( 
to raiſe Forces, under the Command of Waller, Maſ- | 
fey, and Pointz ; but theſe, tho' numerous, being ſud- 
— raiſed, twas like no great Oppoſition could 2 
be made againſt an old experienc'd, and victorious as 
Army: Beſides, the Borough of Southwark was ge- 7 
nerally for the Army; and a Party of the Army hy 
ſeized upon the Block-Houſe at Graveſend, and block d 5 
up the City by Water towards the Eaſt, and the Ar- b 
my towards the Weſt. „ uv 
The Aldermen and Common- Council of the City pe 
now deſert their three Generals, and ſent to Fairfax * 
8 for a Pacification ; which he granted them upon fa 
London's cheſs Terms: 1. That they ſbould deſert the Parlia- 
Pacifica- ment they ſiting, and the 11 Members, 2. That they te 
| * with ſhould recall their Declaration lately divulged. 3. That * 
= they ſhould relinquiſh their preſent Militia. 4. That they 
2 ſhould deliver to the General, all their Forts, and the Pp. 
Tower of London. 5. That they ſhould diband all the 
Forces they had lately raiſed, and do all Things elſe which mM 
were neceſſary for the Publick Tranquility: So the Speak - 1 
ers and Members which had run to the Army retur- = 
; | ned, and annulted all the Acts and Orders which had | 8 
- paſſed fince the 26th of July laſt. 0 
Here obſerve, That the Members which did not 
vun to the Army, but met in Time and Place accor- fi 
Ling to that Adjournment, were as much a Parlia; 4 
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at Oxford were as much a Parliament as thoſe which 
met after they were reſtored by the Army. 
When the Members were returned, the Commons 
voted an Impeachment of High Treaſon againſt the 
Earls of 2 Lincoln, and Middliſex, and the Lords 
Berkley, Hun ſdon, Willoughby of Parham, and Maynard; 
ſuch a Stalking-Horſe was 'I'reaſon now made, and 
the Crime no more than what themſelves had done 
after the King left them. And Sir Jobn Gage, the 


Lord- Mayor, Alderman Bunce, Langham, Cullam, and 


Adams, were committed to the Tower for High-T'rea- 
ſon, for Forcing the Parliament, But if this were 'T rea- 
ſon in them, before the next Year goes round, you'll 
ſee Cromwell out-treaſon this a Bar and half. 


During theſe Diſcords and Confuſions, the Scots gots 
contented, 


were in great Diſguſt. That the Work of Refor- 


mation, which united both Kingdoms in, Adherence 


to their Solemn League and Covenant, was in danger 
to be overthrown by the over-ſ{preading of Hereſy 
and Schiſm, which was ſo much more lamented, by 
how much after their Bargain and Sale of the King, 
both Houſes voted, That if the King refuſed to paſs Pro- 
poſitions for Peace, they will do nothing which may break the 
Union and Aﬀettion of both Kingdoms, but preſerve the 
ame. 2 

Now both Factions, Parliament and Army, ſeem 
to court the King; and the Parliament ſent Propofi- 
tions of Peace to bim at Hampton-Conrt. | 


But now the Myſtery of Iniquity works; for Crom- 8 | 
King Thoald agree with the well's 


well was as fearful the 
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ment, 4s thoſe which continued at Veſtminſter after 4, Reg. aa. 
the King left them ; and the Members which met \ 


PP” 


Parliament, as the King was unwilling to agree to Crafts 


them; and therefore gave Inſtructions to the Com- 
miſſioners, That if the King would aſſent to Propoſitions 
lerer than thoſe of the Parliament, that the Army would 
ſettle him again in by Throne. Hereupon the King re- 
turned Anſwer to the Parliament, That be waved now 
the Propoſitions ſent to him, or any Treaty upon them, and 
flies to the Propoſals of the Army, urges a Treaty upon them, 
and ſuch as he ſhall make ; profeſſes be will give Satisfattion 
to ſettle the Proteſtant Religion, with Liberty to tender Con- 


friences ; to ſecure the Laus, Liberty and Property, and 


Privileges 


dif- 


* 
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4. D. 1647 Privileges of Parliament ; and of thoſe concerning Scot- 
land, be will treat apart with the Scots Commiſſioners, 
Upon the reading of the King's. Anſwer, a Day 
was appointed by either Houſe to confider of it ; 
and that in the mean Time it be communicated to 
the Scors Commiſſioners. „%% oe. 
There was a Report at that Time, and ſo yet eon- 
tinues, That Cromwell made a private Article with 
the King, That if the King cloſed with the Propoſitions of 
the Army, Cromwell ſbould be advanced to a Degree high- 
: er thaw any other, as Vicar-General of England; us 
Cromwell was in the Reign of Henry L. 
But the King was ſo Uxorious; that he would do 
nothing without communicating it to the Queen; 
and wrote to her, That tho be aſſented to the Army 's Pro- 
Foſals, yet if by aſſenting to them he could procure Peace, 
it would be tafrer then to take off Cromwell tha now be 
was the Head that govern'd the Army. EIS 
Cromwell, who had his Spies upon every Motion of 
the King, intercepts theſe Letters,. and reſolved: ne- 
ver to truſt the King again: yet doubted that he 
could not manage his Deſigns, if the King were ſo 
near the Parliament and City as Hampton - Court; there- = 
fore Cromwell ſent to the King, That he was in no Safety "2 
at Hampton- Court, by reaſon of the Hatred which the Ad- 
jutators bad to him, and that he would be in more Safety in 
the Iſle of Wight. — the King, upon the 11th 
of November (while the Parliament and Scots Commil- 
fioners were debating the King's Anſwer to their Pro- 
poſitions) at Night made his Eſcape, having. Poſt- 
Horſes, and a Ship provided for him at Southampton, 
accompanied only with Sir John Berkley, Colonel er, 
and Mr. Aſb burn ham, and came to the Iſle of Wizht;. 
which would morally have been impoſſible, if Crom- 
well and his- Agents had not put the King upon it. 
But how concealedly ſoever Cromwell and his 8on- 
in-Law Treton had carried the Buſineſs of the King's E- 
ſcape to the Ifle of Vight, yet the Adjutators had ſome 
Jealouſy upon them, that they deſign'd to have the 
King eſtabliſh'd; and poſſeſt the Soldiers with much 
Prejudice againſt them. Fairfax doubting the Event 
of theſe Practices, diſmiſt the Adjutators to their ſe- 
veral Regiments, and ſent moſt of their — to 
HEE their 
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their ſeveral Charges, and appointed a General 4. Reg. a3 
Rendezyouz of the Army at Cort bft feld, be. \www/ 


tween Hertford and Ware, upon the 14th; which 
the Adjutators. 8 to have prevented. 
The next Day many Soldiers, of ſive whole Regi- 
ments, mutiny'd againſt their Officers, and wore 
Marks of Diſtinction to be known from the reſt. 
Cromwell, Ireton, and ſome other of the Officers, ſtruck 
at by the Adjutators, were very active in ee 
ſing them, and ſeized upon ſome of the principal 
Mutineers, and one or two of them were ſhot before 
their Troops were reduc'd ; and moſt of the Muti- 
neers, and the Officers which favour'd them, were 
tried at Court-Martials, and caſhier'd; and three of 
them condemn'd to die. And for this Cromwell had 
the Thanks of the Houſe : but it will not be long 
before they ſhall find little Joy of it. 

From the Iſle of Wight, the King, upon October the 
18th, ſent to the Members for a perſonal Treaty of 
Peace at London; which, after much Debate, was Poe: 
agreed to, upon theſe four Preliminaries. | x. An e, 18 
At for Raiſing, Settling, and Maintaining Forces by Sea the Its of _— 
and Land, within the Kingdoms of England and Ireland, Wi | 
and the Dominion of Wales. 2. An Act for recalling all Treaty. ; 
Declarations, Oaths, and Proclamations againſt the Parlia- 
ment, or thoſe who bad adhered to them. 3. An Act, That 
thoſe Peers who were made after the Great Seal was carried 
from the Parliament, may be made nncapable of Sitting in 
the Houſe of Peers. 4. That Power may be given to the 
Houſes, to adjourn as they ſhall think fit. 

The King, it may be, not knowing Cromuel! had 
intercepted his Letters to the Queen, and ſo truſting 
to CromwelPs Promiſes, and the St Commiſſioners 
flatly proteſting againſt theſe Preliminaries, as op- 
pong to Religion, the Crown, and Agreement of the 

Lingdomb, refuſed to ſign any Propoſitious till a 
Peace was made, which might comprehend all In- 
tereſts. Which had no other Effects, than that the 
Lords and Commons Voted, 1. That they will male no 
further Applications or Addreſſes to the King. 2. That nv Al. Hotes of 
dreſſes or Applications be made to the King by. any. Perſon Non Ad- 
_ whatſoever, without Leave from both Houſes, 3. That the dreſſes to 
Perſon or_ Perſons that ſrall make Breach of mm” the King- 
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4. D. 1647 ſpall intur the Penalty of High-Treaſon, 4. That they vil j 
. -W receive no more Meſjages from the King; and that 2 | I 
do preſume to bring any Meſſage Tow the King to both f 
or either Houſes of Parliament, or any other Perſon, But 1 
theſe Votes were too hot to 2 long. nl r 
' Theſe Votes were ſo pleaſing to the Army, that n 
it was declar'd by a Council of War the 17th of ti 
January, That they reſolved to endeavour to preſerve the . 
Peerage and Rights, and the Rights of the Peers of Eng- u 
land, notwithſtanding any Scandals upon them to the con- v 
trary. Let within little more than a Year, the Rump, Il 
ſet up by the Army, ſhall turn them out of Doors, ne 
as dangerous and uſeleſs. . 1 ir 
Here ſee what a Labyrinth Men run into when tl 
they forſake the Paths of Juſtice ! for as Socrates ſays, n 
Plato Eutiphro, If Men in Diſſenſion will not ſubmit to | 
ome certain Rule which may determine them, their Diſſen- 1 
ſions will be . and that the Will of the Gods, if it be 1 
divided, cannot be the Rule to determine Juſtice; for Men th 
„In obeying one God, may diſobey another. th 
Reſleffions The King would gladly have had the Law to have va 
_ -ontheſe determined the Controverſies ; for this would have m 
Circum- veſted him in his Royal Power, and by.the 18th of. Ci 
(ances, Henry VII. would have juſtify'd all his Subjects who th 
fought for him. But the Members would not ſubmit an 
to this, being to diveſt themſelves of the Power M 


they thought they had in their Hands; nor the Scots, 
' becauſe their Solemn League and Covenant was en- 
acted by no Law in England; nor leaſt of all would 
It pleaſe the Army, who nouriſhed Deſigns againſt 
the King, Members, and Scors. 1 
Too ſuch a deplorable State is this poor K ing and 
Kingdom fall'n, paſt all human Relief ! yet it's admi- 
rable, to conſider how divine Juſtice purſued the 
Cauſers of it, even in the Series by which they were 
7 The King, who would not have the 
aws and Conſtitutions of the Nation to be the 
Rules of his Subjects Obedience, but his Preroga- 
tive, and Abſolute Will and Pleaſufe, cannot now 
| bhbyy it command one Servant: He who before, againſt 
7 Law, committed ſo many of his beſt Subjects cloſe 
* Priſoners, whereof ſeveral died in Priſon, for aſſert- 


ing his Subjects Rights, without any Benefit of Law, 


ww. 


is 


Mig Charles I. 


is now, by his Subjects, made cloſe Priſoner zgainſt 


Law, and without any Benefit of it: He who be- 


fore diſſolved four Parliaments, becauſe they in all 
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Dutiful Ways would have addreſſed unta him to be, 


reconciled to his Subjects, is now denied, under Pe- 
nalty of High-Treaſon, to have any Addreſs made 
to him by any of his Subjects: He who before had 
ſo many Foreſts for his Pleaſure, yet not contented 
with what the Law and his Anceſtors had left, but 
would break the Bounds of them, that his Subjects 


Inheritance might become a Prey to wild Beaſts, has 


not now a Horſe, Hound, or Beaſt, tu take Pleaſure 
in. But theſe Things will not ſtay here; for it is 
the unhappy Fate of Princes, rarely in their ecli- 
ning State to ſtay till they fall to the Bottom. 

In this Confufion the Nation began to forget the 
Times under the King's Government, now they {aw 
no end of theſe: And tho' the Eſſix- Men, who bad 
the Bounds of their Foreſts broke down, and were 


the firſt who petition d the Parliament toredreſs Grie- 


vances, and bring Delinquents to condign Puniſh- 
ment, yet they are now the firſt who petition th 

Commons for a Perſonal Treaty with the King,-an 

then the Surrey- Men, but were differently received, 
and ſome of the Surrey-Men kill'd. This was in 
May, 1648. | WAS AP 
The Stots too; offended that they and their So- 
lemn League and Covenant were not taken notice of 


inthe Preliminary Treaty with the King, call a Par- 


liament, and order the Raiſing an Army to deliver 
the King out of Priſon. | 


The rude Entertaiment of the Effex and Surrey. New Las 
Men, was ſo far from quelling them, that they riſe ſurre#ions 


in Arms in Eſſex, Kent, Suffolk, Norfolk, Wales, and the 
North, and declare for the King and People: Sir Wil. 


liem Batton too, who was Vice-Admiral of the Eng- 


lib Fleet, goes over to Prince Charles with 17 Men o 


War, and declare for the King, having ſet Rainsbo- 


rough (made Admiral by the Army)- on Shore. This 
was in May and June, and ſoon after; viz. in June, the 


Surrey-Men riſe, being headed by the Duke of Pucks 


ingbam, and his Brother the Lord Francs, with the 
Earl of Holland. | 5 


D d Bur 
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ears had violatedthe Laws and Conſtitutions of this 

| Nation, and without any Law or juſt Reaſon had ſo 
often impriſoned his beſt Subjects for endeavouring to 
reconcile him to his Subjects, ſhould now himſelf, 


being made a Priſoner againſt Law, find no Relief by 


Law, or Endeavours of his Loyal Subjects. 
All unſuc- For Cromwell ſends Horton into Wales, againſt Ma- 
ceſ ful a- jor General Laughorn, and Colonel Poyer, who head- 


 gainſithe ed the Welch, and had ſeized Pembrook and Tenby- 


3 Caſtles: Fairfax marches into Ent, and Rainsborougb in- 
em. to the North, where the Northern-Men had ſeized 
Pontfraft-Cajth 3 and the Members reſtore the Earl of 
Waurwictz to be Admiral, and fit out a Fleet under 

him, to ſuppreſs that which joined the Prince of Wales. 
Horton beats the Weich, and took Laug born and Poyer 
Priſoners, and beſieges and takes Pembrool and Len- 

by ; but whilſt he beſieged theſe, Hamilton, who the 

Year before was -releaſ{ed from being a Priſoner in 
Perdenna-Caftle by the King, for holding Correſpon- 

dence with the Covenanters while he was Commil- 

. Hoher, now comes into England, to diſcharge the 

King from his Impriſonment, with à numerous Army 

of Scots, which Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Major Gene- 

ral Maſſey, and many Engliſb join; againſt theſe, Cromirell, 

after the Surrender of Pembrook and Tenby, marches, 

and utterly fouts them, and takes Hamilton Priſoner. 

Nor were the Fate of the Kentiſh, Eſſex, and: Suf- 
folk-Men better; for Fairfax fights, 'and beats the 

Kentiſb- Men at Alazdftone 3 the Remainder, under my 


Lord Goring (whom the King had made Earl of Nor- 


- wich) croſs the Thames at Greenwich, and join the Eſſex 
Men, headed by Sir Charles Lucas, and march to Col- 
cheſter,” where my Lord Capel, and many Szffolk-Men, 
Joined them : . them, and after a ſtub- 
born Siege of 11 Wee 
reduced to extream Famine; and after cauſed Sir 
Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, to be ſhot to Death. 
Equal to this, was the Succeſs. of the Serrey-Men ; 
for they were routed: by Sir ' Michael Leweſly; and my 
Lord Francis killed near Ns ſton: But the Duke of 
' Buckingham, and the Earl of Holland, with thoſe which 
were eſcaped, fled over Kingſton- Bridge, and were 
So WV — purſued 
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s, forces it to ſurrender; being 
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Land 


purſued by Colonel Seroop; and overtakken at Sr; Neots, 4 pug 23. 
where Major General Dolbier is killed, the Earl of. 
| — taken Priſoner, but the Duke of Buchig -.-. 
But eee beſieged in Portfra#i-Caſtle, 
are not ſo eafily ſubdu'd ; on the contrary; a Party 
of about 30 Horſe break through the Befiegers;'and 
ſurprize Rainsborough in his Bed at Doncaſter, about 
12 Miles from Pontfratt, and kill him; becauſe he re- 
fuſed to be carried off a Priſoner; but Pure Famine at 
laſt forced the Beſieged to ſurrenler. 

The revolted Fleet; now cominanded by the 
Princes Rupert and Maurice, partly cajol'd by the Earl 
of Warwick, their former Admiral; and unwilling to 
forſake their Country, Wives and Childreti, in great 
part return to the Parliament; the reſt were after 

purſued by Blake aud Popbam to Ireland, from thence 
to Portiigal ; from whence they were forced by Blake 
to Carthagena; where Blake run the Princes Ships on 
Shore ; yet the Princes having then but three Ships 
left, and having no Port in Eu ope-to rotect them, 
ſeek for one in the Weſt-Indies, Ae ere Prince Maier 
is loſt in a Hurricane; and Prince Rapert after gotin- 
to Fante, and ſold the Remainder of this miſerable 
Fleet, being two tatter'd Ships, to Maxurine, to fit 
out himſelf for other Adventure. 
Whilſt the Army was thus buſied abroad, the Meni- 
bers having got Poſſeſſion of the Fleet; and the Ci- 
ty of London being well affected to them, they join 


L — 


with the Scotih Commiſſioners, and reſcind the Votes 
of Non-Addreffes to the King; and in Seprember ap- 
vint à Conference with the King at Newport in the 
Ile of Vibe, to continue for go Days; and to that 
purpoſe, take the King dut of Prifon, and allow 
him the Liberty of the Iſland; ànd the K ing upon 
the Matter, with ReluQancy enough, grants the 
ots and Members their own Demands. 
But neither the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Na · 
tion, nor the Endea vours of his L6yal- Subjects, ner 
the joint Defires of the Scots and Members, who bad 
brought the King to this Condition, could protect 
this unhappy Prince from bis approaching Ruin: 
for the Army, every Vn 3 over the * 
| | or: ang - 
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e and Royaliſts, draw together, and make a Remonſtrauc- 


giinſt all Peace with the King; that Juſtice may be 


: done upon him 5 that the Crown and Church-Lands 
: be ſold to pay their Army, and that the preſent Par- 
| liament be diflolved, and another called, which they 
preſent to the Members the 2oth of November. And 
Leraip Cromuell and his Son-in-law Ireton were the 
principal Promoters, | 

But the Members were intent upon the King's 
_ Anſwer to their Propoſitions, and laid aſide the Ar- 
my's Remonſtrance, which they take as a lighting 
of them, and then ſeized the King in the lile of 
Wight, and make him Priſoner in Hurſt-Caſfile, an un- 
healthy Place; and march to London, putting Gar- 
riſons into Whitehall, Noblemens Houſes, and poſted 

— - themſelves about the Palace-Yard. _ | 
King's Notwithſtanding the Members met upon the firſt 
Coneeſſi- of December, and vote the King's Conceſſions to be a 
„eur ſufficient Ground for a Peace; and then adjourn for 
a Week: But when they were to meet again, they 


; for Peace, found all the Avenues to the Houſe beſet with Sol- 


but the diers, who exclude all that were not of their FaQti- 


e on from entering the Houſe, which were not one 


forced, fourth part, made the Refidue Priſoners. 80 


that if the Mayor, Sir Joh» Gage, and the Aldermen 


his Brethren, were guilty of High Treaſon for com- 
mitting a Force upon the Parliament, viz. for con- 
tinuing the Militia of London in the City the Year 
before, how much more was it High-Treaſon in 
Cromwell and his Agents, to keep back by force three 
fourths of the Members from cntering the Houſc, 
and making them Priſoners, that the = of the 
reſt might do his Journey work: 5 
80 farewel Presbytery, and all the Scorifp Trumpery 
in England : nor 1 If theſe ſechuded Members ever 
meet more, but to diflolve themſelyes, and make 
room for another Parliament, which ſhall legally 
ecute them, and their Solemm 5 7 and Covenant, 
as much Lo they. it perſecuted the King, and their 
fellow Subjects, againſt Law. Nor was Predbytery 


much longer liv'd in Scorland, where they ſhall never 
ſee it reſtored by this now Race of Kings, which 
ſhall plague them with the Exerciſe of Wine, 


8 
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and Biſhops, which by their Covenant they are 4. Rag. 23. 

| ſworn to aboliſh; and cut off the Head of the prin- & 

cipal of their Faction, allowing them as little place 

: for the Exerciſe of Prebytery, as they now do the 

Epiſcopal Party. | 

| ving, 'tho' but in Epitome, ſeen the various 
Accidents in War, whereby the King came to be in 
this Diſtreſs, before we declare his End, and the | 
manner of it, it's fit, in ſhort, to take notice of the = - 
ſeveral Treaties of Peace between the King and Par- | 
liament, and the Improbability of the good Succeſs 
in any of them, : 
The firſt Propofitions for Peace which the Parlia- 
ment {ent to the King, was June the 2d, when the 

| King was at York, before. the War broke out, which 
were nineteen. 

In theſe gy, eee no mention. is made cither 
af the Scots Covenant, or aboliſhing Epiſcopacy 5 
yet ſome of them were ſo inconſiſtent with Monarchy, 
and Arbitrary in the Parliament, as the King in 
Honour and Conſcience could not condeſcend to them. 

The King could not in Honour or Conſcience con- 
deſcend to the ninth, fifteenth and fixteenth Propo- 

- ſitions, to ſettle the Militia as the Parliament have or- 
dered (without the King) That all Forts and Caſtles of 
the Kingdom be diſpoſed of by the Parliament (viz. 
The Houſes) and that the King diſcharge all his Guards 
and Forces, and not to raiſe any but incaſe of actual 
Rebellion, Hut how could this be done by the King, when 
the Militia and Forts of the Kingdom were in the Power of 
the Houſes? 

80 here the King, who by Virtue of his Office, is 
obliged to preſerve the Laws and Conſtitutions of 
the Nation, and to ſuppreſs all Diſturbers of them 
at Home, and to defend the Nation from all Foreign 
Invaſion, has no means to do any of them, 

Objection. Bur the King had ſo often violated the 

Laws and Conſtitutions of the Nation, by being armed with 
theſe Powers, that the Nation could be in no Safety, if they 
were continued in him, 4 

Anſwer. It's true, the Nation was in a very cala- 
mitous Eſtate herein: But if the Members had only 2 
made it their Buſineſs how to have reſtrained the i 
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D. 1648 King herein, and to have preſerved the Laws and 
| y Conſtitutions of the Nation, it would have had ano- 
ther Face than now, when the Members are ſetting 
1 1 to do the ſame thing which they fear- 
J %%. ⁵ 
I ſay, the King could not in Honour or Conſcience 
agree to the thirteenth Propoſition, That the Juſtice of 
Parliament (viz. the Members) ſhould paſs upon all De- : 
linquents, and they to appear and abide by their Cenſure : t 
Poor Delinquent is a Word unknown to our Laws, and | 
4 ſo. equivocal, that it inay ſignify whatever the Mem- 
WWW . 5 
So that if the King had agreed to theſe Propoſiti- — 
ons, he would have been a King that could neither t 


— 


u 
8 


have executed Juice, nor ſhewed Mercy; and the 
Houſes have unlimited Arbitrary Power to do what- 
ever they pleaſed, © F 
To the Propoſitions the King returns a ſharp An- 
ſwer, That the Houſes contrary to Law, bad preſſed their t 
Ordinances upon the People, wreſted from him the Command 
of the Militia ; countenanced the Treaſon of Hotham, and ( 
had directed to the People TInvefiives againſt bis Government, 
and aſperſed bim with favouring Papiſts : and therefore pro- t 
teſted, that if be were utterly vanquiſhed and a Priſoner, in | 
a warſe Condition than any of bis moſt unfortunate Prede- 
ceſſors bad ever been reduced to, be would never ſloop ſo low 
as to grant theſe Demands, and to make himſelf of a King 
of England a Duke of Venice. © _ 
But when the Covenanters in Scotland ſent their 
Propofitions to his Majeſiy, he returned Anſwer, 
he would rather die than ſubmit to them, and from 
a King of England make himſelf a Duke of Venice: 
Yet the next Year, of his own Accord, went into 
Scotland, and by Act of Parliament granted the Co- 
venanters all t oy defired, (which yet perplext all 


C | the l reaties of Peace in England) and 
Fe 5 The next Treaty was at Oxford, in the beginning 


of 1643, which broke off the 15th of April, and no- 
thing agreed to upon this Score: The Parliament 
Commiſſioners gave ſuch Reaſons for the King to ; 
aſſent to one of the moſt material Points of the 
Treaty, that the King aſſented to it; but being 12 
n ue o | 


Parliament again. 
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Clock at Night, it could not then be reduced to 4 


Writing, but he promiſed it hould next Morning, 
when the King gave them a Paper quite contrary ; 
whereupon the Treaty broke off. See Hhbitlock's Me- 


moirs, f. 65. a. b. The manner has been already re- 
lated. | | 


For in the next Treaty at Usbridge, which was in 
December, 1644, the Parliament not only inſiſted, 
that the King's Nephews, Rupert and Maurice, tho 
Princes Foreign born, and ſo no Subjects to the Kin 

of England, but many of the principal Lords — 
Gentry, who aſſiſted the King in this War Sand who 


by the 11 Hen. 7. 18. were protected for aſſiſting 


the King, ſhould be exceptcd out of Pardon by an 


Act of Indempnity ; which if they had no Law to 


have protected them, yet the King could not in Con- 
ſcience have offer'd them up a Sacrifice for aſſiſting him. 


But another Difficulty aroſe in this Treaty, which 


the Parliament would have impoſed upon the King, 
contrary to the Laws and Conllitngions of the Nati- 
on, viz. To extirpate Epiſcopacy, and ro impoſe the 
Scots Covenant and Directory upon the Nation, tho? 
the Biſhops were excluded their Sitting in the Houſe 
of Lords, by an Act in 1641, and none in Orders to 
exerciſe any Civil Office : So that the Houſes, not 
content with what had been already granted, but 
graſping at more, they loft all; for in the firſt Par- 
liament, Car. 2. they were reſtored to their Seats in 
Objeftion, But i 
the K 
therefore the King could not in Conſcience ſubmitto 
the aboliſhing of it; then it is Jure Divino in Scotland, 
as well as England; and if the King of his qwn Ac- 


f Epiſcopacy were Jure Divino, as 


cord, could go out of England, to aboliſh it in Scor- 


land, Why ſhould the King, againſt the Advice of 
both Nations, not do the ſame in England? 
Anſwer. He that ſhall anſwer for all the Actions of this 


& 


Prince, ſball have a great Task: Nor cal I give any other 
Anſirer to it, than that becauſe a Man bas tone an ill A, 


it ſhall be a Precedent to him to do it again. 


But if the King ſhould have conſented to aboliſh 


Epiſcapaey in England, and ſet up Presbytery, I 


do 
Dd4 
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4. D. 1648 not ſee any Benefit the King could have reaped by it, 
GY according to the Covenanters Practice and Principles: 
” For, if the Scots (after the King had aboliſhed Epiſ- 


copacy in Scotland, and ſet up Presbytery there, and 
that the Scors had thereupon promiſed all 

to the King in Time to come; and declared by Act 
of Parliament, That it was deteſtable aud damnable Trea- 
ſon in the higheſt Degree, for any of the Scots Nation, either 
conjunctly or ſmgly, to levy Arms, or any Military Forces, 
rpon any Pretence whatſoever, without the King's Command 
could raiſe Arms, unprovoked by the King, and a- 
gainſt his expreſs Command, and invade England; 
why ſhould the Engliſb Covenanters, after the King 


ſhould have aboliſhed Epiſcopacy in England, be 


more obliged to perform any Agrecment they made 
with the King in England, than the Scots Covenanters 
were in Scotland? . 5 

When the King deſired the Scors Parliament, upon 
the breaking out of the Trib Maſſacre and Rebellion, 
to aſſiſt him againſt the Ivf, they refuſed, becauſe 
Ireland was not ſubject to Scotland; and tho' England 
be not ſubje& to Scotland, yet the Srors, againſt the 
King's Command, can aſſiſt by Arms the 1 
againſt him : So that if the Covenant could entitle 
the Scots to be ſo falſe, perfidious and treacherous to 
the King after he had aboliſhed Epiſcopacy in Cot- 
Jayd ; Why ſhould not this be a Precedent for the 
Englifb Covenanters to be ſo in England, after the King 


mould aboliſh Epiſcopacy in it, and eftabliſh Pres- 


bytery? _ Er 
The Overtures for a Treaty at Oxford in November, 


1644, preceded that at Uxbridge, whence, upon the 


King's Deſire, it was adjourned, and Paſſes recipro- 
cally of ſafe Conduct were granted to Commiſſio- 
ners on both ſides to meet the 29th of January, where- 
in the Commiſſioners from Scotland were included. 

The Kors Commiſſioners being included in this 
Treaty, you need not doubt bur their principal 
Care ſhall be to eſtabliſh their Solemn League and 
Covenant, and the Presbyterian Government as firm 
in England as in Scotland; and to this end, the three fir! 
Days were ſet apart for Religion, three other Days for the 
Militia, and three other. days for thr Settlement of Ireland. 
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Jr and Kots Commiſſioners concerning Prece- 
ence. | 

But when the Buſineſs concerning Religion came 
to be debated, nothing leſs than that Presbytery was 
Jure Divino, would down with the Scots; nor was Epiſ- 
copacy leſs Jure Divino by the Engliſo Commiſſioners 

for Religion. But both theſe Aſſertions are falſe and 
blaſpemous, for Jus Divinum is ſo inſeparably inhe- 
rent in God, as cannot be communicated to any Ctea- 
ture ; and though God, by Divine Law or Inftituti- 


on, did impower Biſhops and Priefts with Epiſcopal 


and Prieſtly Power, to perform their Offices deſign- 


ed by God, for the _—_ and continuing the Goſ- 


pel ; yet the Jus Divinum, from whence theſe Inſtitu- 
tions were derived, remains the ſame in God as be- 
fore. As God by the Law of Nature gives Parents a 
Dominion over their Children, and Husbands over 
their Wives; yet the Divine Right which gives 
theſe Powers, is the ſame as before; and Parents 
and Husbands have no Divine Right hereby, but a 
Temporal Right by Nature, or the Law of Nature: 
So Biſhops and Prieſts have no Divine Right to ex- 


erciſe their Ghoſtly Powers, but a Spiritual Right 


given them by God's Law or Inſtitution, ſupernatu- 

rally or extraordinarily given. If Biſhops and Prieſts 
had a Divine Right, they might create Divine Laws, 
which in Terminis I believe none of them will affirm : 
However, you may ſee how the Theologues (as they 
call themſelves) impoſe by this Cant upon the 
World; and what endleſs Diſcords, Factions aud 


Wars have been raiſed hereby, no Man converſant in 


Hiſtory can be ignorant of, The Principal whereof 
was Dr. Steward, and Mr. Henderſon and Marſoall for 
Presbytery ; but the Zeal on both Parts being ſo ob- 
ſtinate, as well as contradictory, would have taken 
up more than all their Time in theſe Broils, if a 


Stop had not been put to them upon the Motion of 


the Marquis of Hartford, on the King's Part ; and the 
Farl of Pembrook, Mr. Hollis, and other Comminio- 
ners, on the Parliament's ; that they might proceed 
upon the other Points of the Militia and Ireland, 35 
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0.1648 The other Treaties at New-Caftle, Hampten-Conrt, 
ud the Ifle of Wight, we have taken notice of be- 
9 5 fore. So that the King was as unſucceſsful in his 

Treaties, as in his Arms. „ 
The Cataſtropbe of this Tragedy reſolves into the 
King himſelf; for this Junlio, after called the Rump 


| Parliament, having thus purged the Houſe, aſſume to 
Votes Fre- themſelves the Supream Power of Ordering theEng- 


Iiminary [;fþ Affairs; confirm the Vote of Non- Addreſſes to the 
Kine ing, and raze the Votes of having a Conference 


Trial. with the King, and the Declaration that the King's 


Conceſſions were a ſufficient Ground for a Peace, 
out of 1 of the Houſe: And vote, firſt, 
That all 
That the Power belongs to the Peoples Repreſen- 

tatives in the Houſe of Commons: Thirdly, That 

the Votes of the Commons have the Force of a Law 
without the King: Fourthly, That to take Arms 
againſt the Repreſentatives of the People, or the Par- 

— is High-Treaſon; Fifthly, "That the Kin 
himſelf took = Arms againſt the Parliament, — 
therefore is gui o of all the Blood ſhed in this Civil 

War, and ought by his own Blood to expiate it. 

The Nation was aſtoniſhed at theſe Votes: for the 

Perſon of the King of England was ever eſteemed Sa- 
cred; and therefore, tho' his Miniſters were always 
accountable in Parliament for ufing, or abuſing the 

Name of the King, to gratify their Ambition and 

wicked Deſigns againſt the King or Kingdom, yet 


in no time was any King of England arraigned and 


Judged to die hy his own Subjects; and tho' Ed- 
ward the Second, Richard the Second, Henry the 


Sixth, and Eduard the Fifth were murdered by 


wicked Men, yet none of theſe ſuffered upon Pre- 
tence of Juſtice. 5 N " 
But lame-footed Vengeance ſhall overtake both 
Rump and Army, and as they both joined by Force 
to impoſe theſe upon the King and Nation, ſo both, 


without Force, or any Man kill'd in their Defence, 


Mall be caſhier'd with all imaginable Ignominy and 
Reproach. Theſe Men, whom nothing but the King's 
and his Loyal Subjects Blood” could fatiate againſt 
Law, ſhall by Law have their own Blood ſhed in 


wv 


ower reſides in the People: Secondly, 


ig Charles I. 


Men, who would have the Crown and Church- Lands WY 


for their Avarice, ſhall either die or be hang'd as a 
Company of Beggars: Richard Cromwell, Oliver's Heir, 
being undone to pay the Charge of his Father's Fu- 
neral ; or thoſe who had Eſtates ſhall forfeit them, 
to encreaſe the Revenues of the Crown. | 


The Regicides, to put the beſt Face they could 


upon this audacious Act, ſend the Bill for Trial of 
the 1 to the Lords for their Concurrence; 
but ſo far were the Lords from concurring, that 
they threw the Bill over the, Bar: Hereupon the 
Rump vote the Lords dangerous and uſeleſs; yet 
Henry Martin ſaid, they were uſeleſs, but not dange- 
rous. Then the Rumpers adviſe with the Judges 
about the Trial of the King, who unanimouſly de- 
clare it againſt Law, and the Scots Commiſſioners pro- 


teſt againſt it. But neither Authority, Law, nor 


Reaſon, would take place with thoſe Men ; ſo they 
_ erect a new Court, never heard of before, called a 
High Court of Juſtice for the Trial of the King, to conſiſt of 
(I think) about Seventy Perſons, two Thirds cf 
which were Soldiers, who by putting the King to 
Death expected the Reward of the Inheritance, 
both of Crown and Church. . "4 
If it be Miſery. to have been happy, to what a mi- 
ſerable State have theſe curſed Minions brought one 


of the greateſt and moſt high-born Princes in the 
Weſtern World, to gratify their Ambition, Luſt, 


and Avarice? For this Prince, whom they would 


have to rend his Subjects from their Laws, has now | 
no Subjects who dare protect him by the Laws: He 


who before ſo often gloried, that to him alone be- 


longed the Power of Proroguing, Adjourning, and 
Diftolving Parliaments, who never did him Wrong, 


but met to aſſiſt him againſt thoſe who wronged him, 


and to have reconciled him to his Subjects, has now 


no Power to diſſolve this Rump of a Parliament, 
which will not be reconciled to him: He who before 
ſo often called his truly Loyal Subjects, Undutiful, 
Seditious and Vipers, ſhall hear himſelf call'd Ty- 
rant, Murderer, and Traitor, by his implacable Sub- 
jects: He who before ſo often gloried, he was only 
0 d on 
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the moſt terrible manner the Law can inflict: Theſe 4. Reg. 24. 
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A. D. 1648 accountable to God for all his Actions, ſhall be now 
Lc called to an Account by a Company of Men, for Acti- 
= ons whereof they themſelves were much more guilty, 
and be ſent to God to paſs his Accounts there alſo. 
Ei Ti. For upon the 20th of January the King was haled 
al and Ex- before this Aſſembly, * where he was charged of 
ecutios, Treaſon, Tyranny, and Murder, for raifing War 
againit the Parliament and People of Eng/aud : Tho' 
it's evident the Members ſeiz'd the Militia, the 
Tower of London, and Fleet, which Powers were in- 
herent in the King, and ſhut him out of Hull, and 
_ Commiſſions for levying Soldiers, before 


e King ſet up his Standard at Nottingham. But ad- 


mit the King did firſt raiſe Arms to have forced the 
Parliament, and firſt actually ſet up his Standard 


gicides Crime greater, who had forced the Parliament, 
and ſet up themſelves inſtead of it. | 

The King, now too late, flies to the Laws of the 
Land for his Protection, proteſts againſt the Juriſdi 
ction of the Court, as eſtabliſhed by no Legal Au- 
thority, and declares his Life was not ſo dear to him 
as his Honour and Conſcience, and the Laws and Li- 
berties of his People, and that he will loſe his Life, 
rather than ſubmit to ſuch a Tyrannical Court. And 
at laſt the King deſired to be heard before the Lords 
and Commons, in ſome Things which concerned the 
Peace of the Kingdom, and Liberty of the Subjects; 


but this too was denied: And ſo the 4th Day after 


this Appearance, Bradſbaw the Prefident gave Sen- 
tence upon him to loſe his Head, all the Court, to 
the Number of 67, owning it by ſtanding up: 
Which Sentence was executed the goth of January. 


His Cha- Thus fell one of the greateſt and moſt high- born 

racer. Princes of the Weſtern World. In his Perſon he was 
| ſomewhat more than ordinarily tall, and the Compo- 
ſition of it was framed in moſt exact natural Propor- 
tion of Parts ; ſo that he was very active, and of a 
fine Mein in his Motion, which was commonly more 
than ordinarily faſt; yet he appeared beſt on Horſe- 
back, and excelled in managing his Horſe ; ſo that 
when he was in gain, in ſight of the King, Queen the 
93. 8 2 1 be | : nfanta s. 


againſt them, and that was a Crime, yet was the Re- 
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in his firſt Courſe. His Viſage was long, and ap- 
peared beſt when he did ngt ſpeak ; for he had a na- 
. tural Impediment in his Speech, and would often 
ſtutter, eſpecially when he was in Paſſion, 

To theſe Natural Endowments may be added, a 


Temperance in Eating and Drinking, and Chattity 


(tho' his Enemies unjuſtly traduced him otherways) 
rarely to be found in Princes. He was born in Scot- 
land, about two Years before his Father became 
King of England; and being bred from his Infancy in 
a moſt luxurious and flattering Court, tho? he avoid- 
ed the Luxury, yet the Flattery of it took ſuch 


deep Root in him, that he would never permit free 


Counſel to take any Impreſſion in him. In his Na- 
ture he was over parſi monious, ill becoming ſo 
great a Prince. | 3 
He laid the Foundation of an unhappy Reign be- 
fore he became King, not only in his Diſſimulation 
in the Treaty of Marriage with 

ta of Spain, to the Diſpleaſure of his Father; but 
much more in the French Treaty, not only in ſubmit- 


ting to grant a Toleration of the Popiſh Religion, 


hes. that his Children ſhould be brought up under 
their Mother till they were twelve Years old, but 
by engaging to aſſiſt the French King with a Fleet 


againſt the Reformed in France, which he did, tho? 


the French broke their Faith, in denying Mansfield to 

land the Army at Calais, raiſed for ch 

of the Palatinate. »„ 
Unlike his Predeceſſor Henry the Fifth, who ſo 


ſoon as he became King, baniſhed all his Flatterers 


and looſe Companions, and betak ing himſelf to grave 
and wiſe Counſel, he became the moſt Renowned 
and Victorious of all our Engliſb Kings + Charles be- 
came more wilful, and gave himſelf to be more go- 
verned by Favourites after he became King than be- 
fore: So that the inſite Prety and Affection which 
is due to Parents, and uſually expreſt in ſome mourn- 
ful Demeanour upon their 88 took no Impreſſi- 


on in him after his Father's Death; but contrary 


Faſſions againſt his Father's Counſel and Will pre- 


vailed 


| Ring Charles J. —_ 
Infanta's, and the Infanta eas whom he courted, ArReging. 
and innumerable other Spectators, he took the Ring 


the King and Infan- 


e Recovery 
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4 D. 1625. vailed upon him: For next Day after his Father's = 
Www Death, only the King and Buckingham preſent, the a 
| Keeper, Williams, coming to wait upon him; the 1 
King asked him whether the Pai li ment were diſ- 1 

ſolved upon his Father's Death ? Which when the 


X Keeper told him it was, the King commanded him = 
| to iflue out new Summons for calling another, and 
not to ſtay a Day, for Subſidies muſt be had for car- £ 
Trying on a War againſt Spain : and when the Keeper 
advi ed him to confider a little hereof, and that be- t 


fore Writs were iſſued out, Intereſt ſhould be made | 
about Elections, the King in Diſpleaſure turn'd from | 
him: Which you may read in the ſecond Book and 
| ſecond Folio of the Keeper's Life. And theſe two 
Things were obſervable in this Prince, That when 
any adviſed him againſt his Will, he would never 85 
ask it after, or be Friends with him; and that in all 6 
His Reign, as well in Proſperity as in Adverſity, he 
would never own any one of his Irregularities to be 
ſo, but juſtified them all to his Death 
As Henry was the moſt ſelf-denying of all his glo- | 
rioue Actions, aſcribing them only to God; ſo Charles | 
upon all Occaſions, in all his irregular Actions, glo- 
ried he was accountable to none but God for them. 
After he was married, he became the moſt uxor i- 
. + ous Husband of all our Engliſß Kings, except Henry 
the Sixth; and being intangled by the Articles of 
Marriage, which the Queen foſtered, and the Laws 
and Conſtitutions of the Nation contrary to them, 
which his Parliaments ſtedfaſtly aſſerted, he became 
both ways uneaſy, and to reconcile them was impol- 
fible. But to me it ſeeins, how uxorious ſoever the 
King was, yet during Buckingbam's Regency (for ſo 
it may be truly called) he had an Aſcendency over 
the Queen, as appears by the French War in the 
ſecond Year of the King, notwithflanding all the 
Power of the Queen againſt it. 
He was unaffble in his Converfation, and Ap- 
proaches to him very difficult, and thoſe with ſuch 
ftrained Submiſſions as were never required by 
any of his Predeceſſors. And as his Actions were 
without Counſel, ſudden and inconſiderate; ſo were 
bis Reſolutions as variable and uncertain, ſo that of- 
tentimes 
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tentimes he would change them the ſame Day: And 4. Res zu. 

as his Actions were without Counſel, ſo —_ — — 
Deſigns without Secrecy, which blaſted 'them as 


well at Home as Abroad. 8 
He was ſo ſuperftitiouſſy addicted to the Arminian 


| Clergy, which flatter'd him, that 1 do not find, ex- 


cept Juxton Biſhop of Lonaen, that he preferr'd any 


others in the Church, till he fell into Adverſity. 


In his adverſe Fortune he would betake himſelf 
to contrary Extreams, yet be as inconſtant in them as 
in his Actions in Proſperity: He was only conſtant in 
his Affections to the _— (after he had given up 
his Favourites in his proſperous Fortune to the Parlia- 
ment) and her Counſels fixed ſtedfaſt in him, tho' in 
his Declarations to the Kingdom and Parliament he 
profeſs'd otherwiſe ; and herein he was as unhappy 


as he was before in his Defigns in his Proſperity j 
for they, whether by Fate or his own Imprudence, 


became known to his Enemies, - who blaz'd 'them 


abroad, not only to the Nation, but all the World; 


ſo that the Sincerity of his Promiſes and Declarati- 


ens, became ſuſpected as well by his Friends as Ene- | 


mies, and all Accommodation with them more diffi- 


cult; whereby it came to paſs, that his Armies be- 


ing ſubdued by them, and thereby falling into the 


Hands of his Enemies, he became a Sacrifice to 


them in the 49th Year of his Age, having reigned 
23 Years, 10 Months, and 3 Days, leaving fix Chil- 
dren, three Sons, Charles, Prince of Wales, James, 


Duke of York, and Henry, Duke of Glocefter, where- 


of the two elder were Exiles ; and three Daughters, 


Mary, Princeſs of Orange,. and Elizabeth a Virgin, 
who not long ſurvived him, and Henrietta Maria, born 
ee, 35A 998 FE 

So that as King John, and his Son, Henry the Third, 
loſt all Normandy, and the greateſt part of Aquitair 
to the French, by — a more than Legal 


Juriſdiction over their Subjects, whereby they loſ : 


their Love and Obedience ; ſo theſe two Princes, 
Father and Son, by raiſing an Arbitrary Power over 


their Subjects, not only loſt their Honour Abroad, 
but with their own Subjects, and ſuffered the French 
to grow ſo great, as to endanger the Safety of all 
Bur ope , | | 
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4D.1648 III conclude this Story with one which à learned 


Gentleman who lived in thoſe Times affirmed : 
When the Duke of Buckingham was ſtabb'd by Felton, 
1628, the Earl of Portland was then newly made 
Lord Treaſurer ; and the King, to manifeit his Af- 
fection to the Duke, order'd the Treaſurer to iſſue 
out of the Exchequer 30000 J. I think, for a ſolemn 
Funeral for the Duke: But the Treaſurer, unwil- 
ling the King ſhould be at ſo hateful an Expence, at 


a Time when the King: was at War with Fance and. 


* told the King, That the Sum laid out in ere- 
cting a ſtately Tomb for the Duke, would be a more 


llaſting Monument of his Favour to the Duke, than 


It. 
The State 
of the Na- 
Lion 4s to 


3 our Neigh-tage of the Engliſh Diſſenſions, as before they did of 
tours, at the eafie and remiſs Nature of King James, when in 


a Funeral Expence, which: would be but the Work 
of a Day, and ſoon forgot: The King aſſented, and 
ſeveral Patterns were brought, and what the King 
lik'd the "Treaſurer diſlik'd, till at laſt the King 
pitch'd upon one, which he ſaid he would have; 
but then the Treaſurer: ſaid, Sir, what will the World 

„that you'ſpould be at ſuch an Expence for a Favourite, 
2 * bas _ Stone 85 _ bim? Which 
Aruck the King ſo, as he proceeded no farther in it. 
I remember, that the Commons voted 50000!. for 


the Charge of taking up this King's Body, and the 
{olemn Funeral of it, and to have a Monument for it; 


but as if it had been blaſted by Fate, it was not 
done, King Charles, his Son, they ſay, forbidding 


As to the State of the Nation, 1n reference to our 
Foreign Neighbour Nations, at the Death of King 
Charles, we ſhall find the Dutch making their Advan- 


tbe King's the Year 1618, they ſeized upon the Iſland of Am- 


Death. 


boyna, and expell'd the Evgliſh thence, to ſay no 
worſe : For Sir Villiam Courten, and Sir Paul Pindar, 


at the deſire of King Charles, had fitted out two 
Ships fraighted with our Native Commodities, to en- 


deavour an Eftabliſhment of a Trade to China, where 
our Cloths were much more uſeful than in the Trade 


to the Eaſt. Indies, where the Trade is carried on in 


the Torrid Zone; whereas the North and middle Parts 
of China are either cold or temperate, At this —_— 
Faro | rhe 
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| the Fuge had no Eji-India Company, but the Trade f. Rer. 24. 


was free to the Engliſo, nor was the Eaſt-India Com- WR | 
kn Pany incorporated till the Year 1657, by Oliver Crom- - | 
£ well, The Ships which Courten and Pindar fitted and | l 
ie fraighted out, wherein the Earl of Sbreusbury and 1 
= others were concerned, one was called the Bona Eſpe- | 
1 ranza, the other the Henry Bonadventura, which made | | 
* a more hopeful Voyage to China, than can be expe- | | 
d &ed to any Place in the Eaſt Indies, : 
_ The Dutch, as jealous of a Partner in the Eaſt. In- | 
1 dia Trade, as a Dotard is of a fair Wife, ſet out, 

* without any Declaration of War, two Men of War, | 
, under the Command of one Geland, to intercept theſe | a. 
] Merchant-Men in the return of their Voyage home- 9 
; ward ; and met with the Boya Eſperanza, between 

; Goa and Maccao, in the Straits of Malacca, and take 

; her with all her Cargo, and carry her to Batavia, and 

/ there (without any legal Proceſs) confiſcate the Ship 

| and all her Lading ; this was in the Year 1643. And 

; alſo the ſame Year they ſeize the other Ship, the 

Henry Bonadventura, near the Iſland of Mauritius, with 
; all her Cargo, nor ever made any Reſtitution of ei- 
ther to this Day. 


. It was not above thirteen Years ſince the Dutch, 
in the Year 1635, entertain'd the Engliſb fled from 
Laud and Vren's Injunctions, whereby they acquired 
the Art of making the Woollen Manufactury of E,. 
ſex and Suffolk, which before the Durch knew not; and 

the Wars in England breaking out, the Engliſb did not 
ſo fully ſupply the Countries within the Sound, as 
before; and then the Dutch were rather Interlopers, 
than Competitors in the. Trade of Woollen Manu- 
facturies to thoſe Countries. | 
This want of Supply put the Sileſrans and Pol anders 
upon a Neceſſity of Le ſupplied other Ways, and 
making a Virtue of Neceſſity, got Artificers to in- 
ſtruct the Natives of Siſia, and the Weſtern Parts of 
Poland, by 2 the Wools of Poland and 
Sllſia, to make a coarſe ſort of Cloths, called Sd, 
which clad the poorer and ordinar ſort of the Inha- 
bitants, whereby the Engliſb, to this Day, have loſt 
the Trade of coarſe Cloths to theſe Places, which 


| before they ſolely enjoy d. This was one Reaſonthat 
. E e | the 
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410. 1648 the Dutch became Competitors with the Engliſh in 


t the other Trades for Woollen Manufactures within 


the Sound. | 
For tho' the Engliſb Manufactures were much bet- 


| ter, and could be ſold cheaper than the Dutch; yet 


the Dutch Navigation for foreign Vent, was mani- 
foldly cheaper, and more convenient than the Eng- 


tf, in regard of the Conveniency of their building 


Ships proper for all Trades, which the Engliſb un- 
deritood not ; for a Dutch Veſſel of like Dimenſions, 
beſides the Convenience of Building, is built near 
half cheaper than the Engliſb can, and then is navi- 


gated with leſs than two Thirds of the Hands. 


To this Cheapneſs of Shipping and Navigation, is 
added the Advantage the Dutch ben, above the Eng. 
liſo in compounding Fraights in this Navigation; for 
all the Countries within the Sound ſtand in need of 
Salt, and covet drinking Wines and Brandy : Theſe 
the Dutch not only import, by the Cheapneſs of Na- 


vigation, cheaper than the Eugliſb can, but paying lit- 


tle or no Cuſtoms upon their Importation, can ven 

them ſo much cheaper in their Trades into the Sound, 
as their Navigation is cheaper, and the Eng//h Cu- 
ſtoms are more: So that if the Navigation of the 


Engliſb be double dearer, when Ships of like Dimen- 
ſions be full fraight, then if a Daech Ship be full 


fraight, and an Engliſb but half fraight, the Eng1!i/ 
becomes fourfold dearer ; and this became ſo much 
more to the Eng/i/h, by how much the Eugliſb Fraights 
were leſs after the Sileſrazs and Polanders had got the 
Art of making Set; from thence it followed, that 
the Engliſh (by reaſon of the Dearneſs of their Na- 


vigation) could not ſell their Cloths fo _—_ but 


the Dutch became Competitors with them, having 


Tearnt the Art of making Cloths from thoſe which 


fled into Holland to avoid Laud's and Viren Perſecu- 

junctions. 33 THIDS JO ek, 
This Year 1648, at the Treaty of Munſter, a Peace 

was made between the King of Sain and the'States 


of the United Netherlands, wherein they were declared. 
with Spain as 


free States, and fo had as free a Tra 


the Engliſs; fo that tho? the Eugliſb, upon the mat- 
| 1 | ter, 


tions, in not complying with their Eecleſiaſtical In- 
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ter, had had the ſole Trade to Spain, excluſive to 4. . ; 


the Dutch, for near forty five Years, now the Durch 
were Competitors in it with the Engliſh, as well as 
that into the Sound, with Woollen Manufactures. 

In this Treaty too a Peace was made between the 
Empire and the Swede, ſo much to the Advantage of 
the Proteſtants, that the Pope's Nuncio proteſted 
againſt it, yet the EleHor Palatine muſt be content 
with half his Country, the upper Palatinate being 
given to the Duke of Bavaria (Head of the Catbolick 
* againſt the Proteſtants) who is made a Seventh 

eftor, | 
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Articles, of Peace between England and Spain 56. Of the 
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Earl 91 Briſtol againſt Buckingham 137. Of Mar 


riage between the Prince of Wales and Henrietta Ma- 
ria of France 169. A Deputation to obtain the Pope's 


Diſpenſation 171. A Corrolary about this Diſpenſa- 


tion 178, Againſt Doflor Mountague 217. of 


Perth 321. Of Pacification with the Scots 344. Of 


Treaſc on againſt Five Members of Parliament 357 
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called out of Spain 140. His Vindication againſt 
Buckingham 152. Arrives in England, and his ill 
Uſage 164, &c. More 210. More Proceedings about 
bim 224. Favourd by the Houſe of Lords 227. 


Sent to the Tower, and bu Fidelity to the King 233 


C. 


Charles, Prince of Wales goes to Spain 12. Writes 


to the King 135. Diſimnlation | 137 
Charles I. bis Reign begun with a Plague as well as his Fa- 
ther's 183. Orders Engliſh Ships into the French Ser- 
vice againſt the Proteſtants 192. His Warrant to the 
Lord-Keeper to ſuſpend the Execution of the Laws againſt 
Papiſts 197. Obſervations upon bis -Conduft 206. His 
Expedition againſt Cadiz unfortunate 207. Forbids 
any Trade with Spain 209. His haugbty Meſſage to the 
Commons 220. Finds fault with their Proceedings 221. 
His Declaration upon diſſolving the Parliament, and Re- 
marks upon it 230, &c. Inclines to make War againſt 


France, and the Cauſes of it 234, 237. Requires a 


Benevolence of his Subjects ibid. His Meſſage to the Com- 
mons about the Neceſſiry of a Supply 255, His Anſwer 
to the Petition of Right 259. His Meſſage to the Com- 
mons ibid. Diſſolves the Parliament, and impriſons ſe- 

vera! Members 283. Proſecutes no Members 284. Re- 

marks upon it 286, 287. His Declaration after the 

Diſſolution 288. Refleftions on bis Government 328. 

His Reaſons. for diſſolving his Parliament 329. Makes 

a Pacification with the Scots 331. He goes to York 

againſt the Scots 333. Makes a Truce with them ibid. 

Malis great Alterations 337. , Makes, as it were, the 
Parliament perpatual 338. Goes to Scotland 340. Eu- 
ters into the Houſe f Commons 341. Leaves London, 
and goes to York 342. Refuſed Entrance into Hull 
by Hotham 362. His Propoſals of Peace 366. His 
Army ſucceſsful in ſweral Places 367. Makes a Ceſſation 


avith the Iriſh 370. Fatally defeated at Naſeby 383. 


Goes privately to the Scotch Army 390. Delivered to 
the Parliament 391. Is forc d away from Holdenby 
to the Army 393. Makes bis Eſcape from Hampton- 
Oeurt 398. Try'd and Executed 412. His Character 
. | | ibid, &c. 
Coke, 
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ainſt Coke, Sir Edward, grants a Warrant to apprehend the 
% | * Earlof Somerſet 87. Put our from being Chief Juſtice 
"our fl and why 91. His Death, and Papers ſeized 309 


27. Colcheſter beſieged and ſurrendred ro Fairfax 402 
233 Common Prayer impoſed on the Scots 322. Ill Effects | 


Commons, Houſe of, their Remonſtrance to the King 114. 
Their Proteſt 119. Declaration of the Commons before 
their Diſſolution at Oxford 205. Their Anſwer to the 

King's Meſſage 221. Impeach the Duke of Buckingham 
229. Fall upon Grievances 251. Go upon the Petition 
f Right ibid, &c. Debate the Salvo of the Lords 

about the Petition of Right 253. More 256. Confer 
with the Lords ibid. Not pleaſed with the King's An- 
ſuer to the Petition of Right 259. Their Declaration 

261. Their Remonſtrance to the King about divers Inno- 
vations 263, &c. Their Declaration about the Cuſtoms 

266. Their Proteſtation about Grievances 279. Their 
Proceedings vindicated in reſpe# to Tonnage, &c. 28c, 
&c. Their Vote 282. Their Remonſtrance of Miſgo- 

veru ment 35 5. Army impeach divers Members 394. 
Diſturbancts upon it 395. Their Votes 396. Their 
Votes of Non- Addreſſes to the Ring 299 

Convocation fits after the Diſſolution ( the Parliament 334 

Cromwell, Oliver, bis Riſe, and e Williams's 

Account of him to the King 373. Terrible to Eſſex and 

| _ the Scotch ibid. Suppreſſes the Levellers 392. His 

Cowel's Interpreter call in 3 Le 63 
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Dich indebted to England, and how 30, 31. Con- 


RFgratulate King James's Acceſſion 3 3. Declared a Free 
Fate 64. Gat the Brille, &c. out of King James's 
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F Dgehill, Bartle tbere 3065 


{ Elizabeth, Lady, marry'd to the Palfgrave 73 4 
Eſſex, Earl of, bis Divorce 76. His Ar.ny undone in 1 
. Cornwall 357. Diſcarded ! 382 ES 
: | Ff 2 S. Glaſcow, 
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ro 
Glases, the Cons lions there N | 320, 
Gloceſter reliev'd by Eſſex © 388 
Grotius, bis Mare Liberum anſwer 237, &c. 
Gun Pou der Treaſon diſcover 6 yo 61 
IAmilton, Marqueſs of, = with Forces into Germa- 
ny 2906 
Maps, Mr. refuſes to pay 7 -Money 31 5. Pro- 
ceeded againſt "206 


Henry, Prince ＋ wales Death 7%: His Charafter 5 
Body diſſetted | ps | 


Henty IV. of ES, murder'd ' 74 : ha. 
Hothams beheaded - Eg es : 369 


Ames L The | Shine of England” at bis coming to oY 
Crown 29. An Pant when he became King of Scot- 
land, and the Difficaltits that attended bim 31. His 
A birrary Act at Newark 33. Guilty of Propbane Swear 
Ing 35. M. hes. an. advantageous Pedce with. Spain ibid; 

& 3. Values ; bamſelf on bis. bredirary, Right "be 'Pro- 
. digal of his Proclamations- 49. His Sprech in Parlia- | 
ment 52. Abſolutely commands a Conference between 
* Lords and Commons about an Elefion' 54. Put our 
Conceit with Parliaments, ibid. His abſolute Power 
3 60. Prodigal to Favourites 62. Diſſolves his 
nt Parliament by. Rroclamattion 6g. His Favourites 6 7 

's Pleaſures 78. Pleas d with Flattery. ibid. Di 

His ſecond Parliament 79. Much ply : with the Play 
1 1 81. Profuſeneſs to bis © Favourites 8 5. 
Writes to the Chief Juſtice about rhe Murder of Over- 
bury 86. His Imprecation. 87. Treats with the Dutch 
abeut giving up the Cautionary Towns go. Inveighs 


E . . Parliaments 100. Perplex'd about the Aﬀajr 4 


© te Palſgrave 107. Mediates @ Peace in France wi; 
"zhe Reformed 111. His Anſi wer to the Commons Remon 


Ke bogs 116, 11701 118. He. declares their Proteſt 
null 
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null 120. He commits ſeveral Members 121. Raiſ- 
Money out of Parliament 122. Charaferized by N ed 
123. Neglects bis Son-in-Law 125. Dibited? abroad 
126. Sends Prince Charles to Spain 127. The Say- 
ing of Archy troubles him 131. Diſpleaſed with, bis 
Favourite Buckingham 134. His filly Reſentment 
about. Amboyna 142. His Saying to the Lord-Keeper 
Williams, about Laud 145. His 5 eech to his Par- 
liament, with Remarks upon it 1 47, 2 A dangerous 
Paper put into his Hand by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
154. Diſpleaſe ed with Bucki ham 157. Reconciled 
to bim 160. 25 2d with the arliament's Ju ſt cat ion 
ef bim 161. — eech in Parliament 162. Satis- 
fed with the Earl of Briſtol's Conduft 166. His Death 
155. Charatter 176, &c. More 180. State 1 the 
Nation at bis Death | | 77" "RS 
Ireland; the horrid Maſſacre there | 349 
Ile of Wight, Treaty _ between the Ag and Parlia- 


ment | 399 


Ko Saxon, their * 90 red | | 39 
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L* Door, bis Riſe 143. Made Bj 13% of K. Da- 
vid 144. A Stickler for the Arminian Texets 146. 
Tranſlated to London 2755. To Canterbury 291. 
Same farther Account of him ibid. His Enmjty.to, the 
B rep of Lincoln 292. Compariſon between Him a 
- Richlieu 293. His Scheme of. Church Government ib. 
More of im 309. His In junctions 310. They are 
| ftrain'd by the Biſhop of Norwich 311. Would viſit 
the rare nn as Metropolitan 313. Impriſon'd 336 


| Loan of. King James I. to. the Speakes, of the Houſe, [ 


a mons 113. ＋ Arc hbi bop Aber to 75 James 
5 5 Maier 130. Of Nin James to the Fr rench, 
. King, 167. RefleBions % 0 Z 168. Of \ the Lord 


Crom ell to the Duke of. Buckingham | 188, 
King Fler J. to Pennin ton 194. of = 


Charles % the Lords, about the Prerogativt Roy- 
41 257. Kin Charles L bis Letters to the Queen, | 

talen Rs; 385. bi 8 I. about engag- 
ing the Iriſh zo LA him 387 
| FT London's 
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London's Paci fication with F airfax 3 396 
Middone, the Kentiſh Men defeated here by Fair- 
fax | 5 5 


Manwarin g. preaches up the King's Prerogative to levy Taxes 


268. Proſecuted for it by the Commons 26 o. Cenſured 
Loni” 7 OE „ 
Marſton Moor Battle 378 


May, Mr. bis Hiſtory of the Civil War animadverted up- 
on by the Author 1 | 343, &c. 
Mompeſſon and Michel cenſured in Parliament III 
Monopolies injurious 58, &c. They ſwarm _ 66 
Montague, Do#tor, proceeded againſt in Parliament 19 9. 
More againſt him 217. Made Biſnop of Chicheſter 
275- Pardon'd „„ 


N. 


N Aſeby, the Battle there 5 0 

Newberry, the Battle there 380 
Norman Succeſſion conſider 1 Ke. 
Noy, | Attorney-General, ſome Account of him 296, 308. 


Ox, Treaty there 3 5 5 366 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, bis Advice to the Earl of 
Somerſet 69. Poiſon'd 74, 75. Hou diſcovered 
NE 1 C oC 
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PaAlſgrave made King of Bohemia 106. Defeated by 
the Auſtrians 108. His Country in uaded 189 
Parliament, its Conſtitution conſider d 49. Formerly met 
often 50. Long Interyals dangerous 51. Elettions free 
before James I. came to the Crown ibid. A yew Parlia- 
ment, and their Proceedings 110, &c. Diſſolved 120. 
A new Parliament called 147. Addreſs agginſt the Spa- 
*niſh Match 163. A neu Parliament call d 197. Their 
Proceedings againſt Dr. Montague 199. Remov'd to 
Oxford 202. Difſolv'd, and why 205. A new Par- 
N liament 


CY 


liament 217. Diſſolv d 229. Another calfd 24%, 


State of the Nation at their Meeting 242, 243. Lords / 


agree t6 their Petition of Right with a Salvo 252. New 
one call'd 326. Suddenly diſſolved $327, Another 
call'd 335. Made as it were perpetual 338. Take the 
Proteſtation 339. Begin to aſſume the Power of the 
_ Militia 342. Enter into a Treaty with the Scots 367. 
Reduce all the North 378; New model the Army 382. 
Moſt Places fubmit to them 385. Inſurreflions againſt 
it 401. Unſucceſsful 402. Vote the King's Conceſſions 
a Ground of Peace 404. Forced by the Army ibid. 
Make preliminary Votes to the King's Tryal 410. Vote 


the Lords uſeleſs | 411 
Perth, Articles made tbere | 32L 
Propoſals of Parliament to the King 405, Reflections upon 

them | 406, &c. 

& | 


R 4insborough, Colonel, kill d „ 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, bis Riſe and Fall g2, &c. 
Has a Commiſſion to go to Guana 94, Beheaded 96 


Rhee, the Engliſh Expedition thither 239 

Rochel, not reliev'd by the Engliſh 273 
Rochellers, their ill Condition | 275 

PEE 5 8. 

| — See Manwaring. | | 
St. Albans, Viſcount of, cenſured in Parliament 111 

Scotch Hereditary Succeſſion conſider ẽ !!! 46 

Scotch Kings Misfortunes 5 


Scotch Church, the Reformation of it 318, &c. 
Scotch ſolemn League and Covenant 323. Their Parlia- 
ment meet 332. They invade England 333. Enter. 

again 369. Return Home 389. Diſcontented 397 
Selfdenying Ordinance made gr . 


Somerſet, Earl of, Intriegues with the Counteſs of Eſſex 


67. They and others, contrive to Poiſon Overbury 


74, &c. Marries the Counteſs 77. Grows penſive 82. 
Procures a Pardon 84. Chancellor refuſes to paſs it ib- 
He and his Connteſs condemn 4 ; 88 


Speech 
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ch sf the Lord-Kee er Coventry in Parliament "PI 
$ Sr Kat Evert before the King and Council $4 
the King in Papliament, with Remarks. upon it 245. 
Of the Lord. Keep in Parliament 258. of the King 
to TT Parliament, with Remarks 267. of the Earl F 
Louden ro Mainard and Whitlock, about Cromwell 
Of Whitlock in anſwer rf...” 275 


374. 
Stratford, Earl of, 1 47. Ss EE EW 336 
I aud nz; Remarks upon them | 269 
U. 

Y lier, Mr. George, bes firſt 4 N at _ 


80. An Account of his Family Kin ng (i likes bim 
83. Archbiſhop Abbot his Friend ibid. Made Baron 
of Whaddon 88. Made Ear! of Buckingham 92. 
Created Marquis of Buckingham and made High Ad. 
miral 97. Warden of the Cinque Ports 99. His M- 
tber and other Relations preferr'd ibid. Made a Duke, tho 
abſent in Spain 129. Puts the Prince of Wales off the 

| Match 131. Breaks off the Match 133. His Diſſimu- 
lation 136. Articled againſt by Briſtol ,137, &c. His 
Narrative of the Spani atch in Parliament 150. 
King James's Saying of bim 156. Well adviſed by the 
Lord. Keeper Williams 15. His Conduft in France 195. 
min fl to Biſhop Williams 202. Struck at in Far- 
liament 222. Defended by the Court ibid. His Expe- 
dition to the Iſle of Rhee unſucceſsful 239. Charged by 
the Commons, as the Cauſe of all their Grievantes * 4 


Murdered 


W Treaty: there berween' King and Parliament 387 


1 R, Civil, begun 
Wentworth, Sir Thoms, ſome Account of bim 


295. Made Lord Preſis dent of the North 298 
Williams, Lord-Kreper, his Opinion of the Spaniſh March 
132. His Advice to Buckingham 157. Finds out + 
the Secret of a | Paper put by the $ ani ſh Embaſſ, ador in- 
to King James I's Hand 158. Advice 5 King 
Charles I. 201. His Application to Buckingham D 
205. His Character 212. His Requeſts to the King 
213. Deprived of the Seal 215. Deny d to do bis Ho- 
mage at the Coronation 1 6 | 
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